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FELLOWS IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM: 
A DESCRIPTION 



The articles in this report are based upon work done for the 1 981 Fellows in Educational 
Journalism Program Since 1976, the Fellowship has offered a select group of educational 
journalists a two to three-month program designed to strengthen the educational media by 
providing additional resources to working reporters and their news organizations 

The Fellowship is a unique opportunity for educational journalists to go beyond (he local news of 
school board votes and teachers' strikes to undertake a comprehensive study of an issue of 
major sigmf icancs to the schools and the society they serve. It is an individually tailored program 
in which journalists select topics of concern to them and their public to explore through site visits 
to relevant programs throughout the country, meetings with national expeas and authorities, and 
exposure to current research and background literature, Individual study plans' are 
supplemented by monthly Fellowship seminars that focus on educational issues of interest to the 
Journalism Fellows and provide time to share and discuss study experiences In addition to 
stories based upon the Fellowship, which are published by the reporters' news organizations, the 
program publishes a monograph of Fellowship reports and articles 

Initiated by the Ford Foundation's Advisor on Communications. Fred W. Friendly (formerly of CBS 
News), and its Vice President for Education, Harold Howe II (former U.S Commissioner of 
Education), the Fellowship is a novel, experiential approach to strengthening the educational 
media By providing journalists with time and resources for study and travel, the Fellowship seeks 
to 

• encourage the development of a knowledgeable and effective education press, equipped to 
bring both analytical depth and nation context to local news coverage; 

• provide experienced journalists with an opportunity to conduct a thorough analysis of an 
issue which will help to clarify and answer some of the questions facing the country's multi- 
billion dollar education industry 

The Fellowship is coordinated by The Institute for Educational Leadership 



FOREWORD 



What makes the public schools work? That's the question-probably the most important and 
controversial question facing our nation as increasing numbers of citizens turn to private schools 
lor their educational needs. To provide some clear and compelling reasons why some public 
schools work the 1981 Fellowship in Educational Journalism Program sponsored by The 
Institute for Educational Leadership, with support from the National Institute of Education and 
local news organizations, asked seven of the finest education reporters across the country to 
conduct two-and-a-half month studies of schools which are working in their states. 

Fueling the confusion about the public schools is the widely quoted work of JamesCoieman et al 
that found the private schools apparently educating some students more effectively Not as 
visible to the public is a burgeoning accumulation of research indicating that students in some 
public- schools are achieving unexpected success in the basic skills and other academic areas 
However while these unusually "effective schools" may be found anywhere, they are seldom 
locally reported and hence remain largely unknown either as examples for others to follow or as 
evidence that public schools can make a difference. Herein lies the mission of this year s 
program. 

We sought to introduce the evidence and to provide local examples of its meaning thiough 
experienced and competitively selected education reporters, whose day-to-day job it was to tell 
their communities about their public schools. This volume contains the journalists stories 
published by their hews organizations in Texas, Connecticut, Oregon, Virginia, Montana, West 
Virginia and Florida. The stories describe the course followed by reporters as they set about the 
task of finding schools that worked. 

In all cases the reporters determined for themselves where they would look and what they would 
say about their experience Their search was guided by recent "effective schools research on 
the characteristics of school's where students are achieving beyond expectations The 
lournalists learned about this research and other political and substantive issues at the 
Fellowship s group seminars and m individual consultation with experts across the country 
during a leave of absence from their papers. 

The reporters found that the research findings about what makes an effective school were borne 
out m their journalistic investigations. Thus, these stories attest to the practical value of 
educational research in explaining the product of schooling. 

Above all this volume illustrates the very great professional talents of our participating 
lournalists' We believe it also underscores the benefits to society of providing journalists with the 
time and resources to step back from daily deadline pressures to do intensive work and gain new 
and broader perspectives on important education issues 

TomTomlmson „ .. ° ian ° 

Senior Researcher , Coordinator. Fellowships 

National Institute of Education m Educational Journalism 
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Missoula, Montana - - — 

First in a Series 

Middle-school concept 
was the answer in Loio 



About this series 

Education (or early adotuCfnU — "between- 
Hen" who are no longer elementary itudenta but 
not quite high school itudanta - haa been In a lUte 
of flux (or yean. 

Nobody agrees on what intermedJite-level chil- 
dren should learn, how they should be taught or what 
kind of school they should attend. Researchers have 
all but Ifnored the age group, aad what little study 
haa been done fh*s no clear-cut ancwers to educa- 
tor* searching (or the best schools for these children. 

MEA ANDREWS 

Mea Andrews has been the Mtssouhan 
education writer tor two years Prior to 
this assignment she covered city and 
school news for the Medera Tribune m 
California 

in the past two decades m Missoula, no 
educational issue has caused more 
emotional debate than the reorganiza- 
tion of the elementary schools At the 
center of the controversy has been the 
middle schools what should students 
learn, how should they be taught, and 
what kind of schools should they 
attend? 

Amidst this ongoing education battle. 
Andrews chose for her Fellowship study 
the task of finding out what makes an 
effective school for sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders She studied five 
successful schools throughout the state 
of Montana The students came from a 
range of socio-economic backgrounds 
from a university community to a 
'tough" school on the other side of the 
tracks where more than half the 
students came from low-income 
families and twenty percent of the 
school population was Chicane 
Despite the differences in demograph- 
ics, a clear pattern emerged from this 
study Each school had strong 
leadership, a sense of teamwork and 
direction, a structured yet flexible 
learning environment, and well-defined 
q hilosophical goals 



Last school year. Mlssoullan reporter Mea An- 
drews visited five Montana schools where programs 
are geared specifically for Intermediate-level stu- 
dents. Each of the schools had a reputation for being 
successful In tailoring an educational program for 
these students. The schools were chosen based on In- 
terviews of more than 50 Montana educators, parents 
and school watchers. 

Though all five schools were different, a pattern 
emerged. Each school had strong leadership, a sense 
of teamwork and direction, a structured yet flexible 
environment In which students and adults learn and 



experiment, and school philosophies and goals that 
were well-defined and understood by all. 

A fl\e<part series on the changes, successes and 
problems In the schools Andrews visited begins 
today. 

While touring the state, part of Andrews' salary 
and her expenses were paid by a journalism grcnt 
from the Institute of Educational Leadership, affili- 
ated with George Washington Universlt) In Washing- 
ton. 1) C. The Mlssoullan paid one-third of her «lar\ 
during the 10-week fellowship. 



By Mea Andrews 

Staff writer J . 

Jce Mlrlch pulti i handful of dice from hli drawer and 
jlfglei them In his hind. Hit sixth-graders gather round on 
the fioor while i visitor sits In the middle of the group. 

• 'This li called 'Petals around the Rose," sayi Mlrlch 
to the visitor. "I'm not going to tell you the rules and I'm 
not going to tell you how It's played." 

He rolls the dice on the floor and asks the visitor, 
"How many petals do you see?" She shrugs. The students 
shout the answer - "Seven!" 

Mirlch tosses the dice again. Still no response from the 
visitor, but the students know the answer - "Two!" 

Eight rolls later, the visitor Is exasperated. She Is 15 
years older than these students and the game should be 
easy. Mlrlch shows no mercy and gives no hints. 

Finally the visitor sees a pattern and guesses on the 
next toss. "Four petals" she says gingerly, and sighs with 
relief when the answer Is correct. 

"Now you know," said Mlrlch with a nod. "Now you 
know what It's like to be the only one without the answer, 
the only one who doesn't understand the lesson." 

That game is Mlrlch's way of reminding adults Just 
how frustrating learning can be. It also Is a simple way to 
show teachers the foundation of "kid-oriented" classrooms. 

,4 We teachers think we know so much, but we've betn 
in front of the classroom too long," said Mlrlch. "We don't 
remember what it's like to be 11 or 12 years old. It pays to 
step back and remember the frustration, the feeling of 
being different, of being troubled, to be growing up. 

Mlrich's lesson In frustration would benefit teachers of 
all levels, but his own interests focus on the education of 
early adolescent students. Last year, he was a sixth-grade 
teacher in Lolo School District 7, where the intermediate 
school has become the emerging middle school of Montana. 
A few years ago, Lolo teachers took a hard look at their 



work place They found a small school with big-school prob- 
lems* Too Uttle teamwork and communication among fac- 
ulty members, itudcnti ind admlnf orators; no sense of 
purpose or direction; ind too much routine processing of 
students In the upper elementary grides. 

There wis no traditional junior high In place because 
Lolo Is a small, one-campus district enrolling about 530 stu- 
dents In kindergarten through eighth grade. Nevertheless, 
Lolo teachers thought their upper-grade programs had as- 
sumed the negative elements of much-crltlclzed junior 
highs and lacked the "kld-orlented" Instruction Mlrlch ap- 
plauds. 

"We didn't want to be a mini high school." said Alice 
Kupllik. a social studies teacher at Lolo. 

'The middle-school years are a whole period of life In 
Itself, These kids art different, and they should be treated 
different. That Is why high schoor people sometimes fall as 
Junior-high teachers, or why junior highs have gotten a bad 
name — because \ye attempted to teach these students 
when we don't know anything about them." 

Concerned about their students, the Lolo teachers de- 
cided to try a new approach to educating *ixth- , seventh- 
and eighth-graders. They received a federal Rrant that al- 
lowed visits to middle schools In other states, and they 
came back to Lolo with enthusiasm and energy to make 
changes. ~ 

First, the staff set out to make Lolo Middle School a 
more positive place to be. Surveys, tests and self-evalua- 
tions had slewed that Lolo's students didn't like schoo? or 
themselves; that teacher-student relationships were suffer- 
ing, and thajt\staff members felt little correlation between 
school goals^aptf actual practice. 

A counseling program called "sharing and caring" was 
established ^nd has become a model for other schools in 
Montana. , 

Each student in the school is assigned to an adult staff 
member, and all adults — including the principal, teachers 
and the school secretary — become group leaders for about 
10 students. Once each week, the groups meet and talk 
about such topics as loneliness, friendships, communication 
with peers and parents or study skills. Students stay with 
the sanje adult for their three years at Lolo. and each group 
has students from all three grades. 

"When students get to be in the seventh and eighth 
grades, they move from one class to another without any 
positive contact with an adult In the school." Mlrlch said. 
"When they are sick, they see the nurse. When they misbe- 
have, they are marched Into the principal's office. When 
they are In class, the teacher is boss and there's no time for 
anything but math and science and history. 

"When do we get to know these kids as people? When 
do we say. hey. you are a person. Let's talk about some- 
thing that's important to you. to your friends." 



Second in a Series 



Staff members seem to like the project and generally 
students react favorably to the discussions. Scores on tests 
that gauge attitudes towards school have shown steady im- 
provement at Lolo. 

Though the group talks are flexible, the programs are 
planned in advance and usually the activities are structured 
and researched by staff members. Students make sugges- 
tions and often will carry the conversations' to the play- 
ground or lunch. 

Last school year, the sessions slipped too much toward 
"fun-and-games" for some group leaders' tastes — espe- 
cially during sunny spring days. Staff members discussed 
the problem and agreed to keep a little tighter control over 
the programs in the future. 

The counseling groups meet only once a week, but they 
were an important part of Lolo's revitalization. They were 
also accompanied by other changes, too. Teachers are try- 
ing to work as teams, coordinating their academic units 
with other subjects in the school. They have designed 
"mini-units" on special topics — energy, for example — 
that cross over into several subjects and involve all the stu- 
dents in activities, classes and discussions. 

And Lolo educators have tried to mix academic musts 
with an increasing amount of flexibility, responsibility and 
personal choice for students. Students choose from some 
elective projects and courses, but must also fulfill the re- 
quirements of classes. 

During a mandatory silent reading period held most 
every school day, students are free to choose their own 
reading material. It is not an absolute right — Erica Jong's 
"Fear of Flying" was confiscated from a sixth-grader — 
but there are seldom confrontations over the students' 
choice of books or magazines. 

"Kids this age want to have a little say in their lives, 
they want to feel they have* some control," said Avis Wel- 
ton, counselor for Lolo Middle School. 

"It's important for us to find the balance between too 
many rules and too little guidance." Welton said. We can t 
let kids juit uo their own thing.' We have to make them 
realize that we care about their feelings, that they can share 
in the decision-making process and that they have some 
flexibility. 

"Sometimes we let them be kids and have fun because 
that's very important right now. But sometimes we Ireat 
them like young adults - and that's important, too. At this 
stage, they are very much a combihation of child and 
adult." 

Mirich resigned from his Lolo job this summer to be- 
come a principal at a school in Idaho. Two other teachers 
also left, but the new teachers hired seem to have the same 
philosophical commitment to making Lolo a positive and 
successful place for students. 

"We haven't lost any of the enthusiasm for what we've 
started." said Lolo teacher Orville Get*. 

August 31, 1981 



Two middle schools in Helena 
are junior highs in name only 



By Mea Andrew* 
Staff writer 

HELENA - Ask most school ad- 
ministrators about "education" and 
the conversation will eventually get 
iiround to the "three Bs" - busing, 
budgets or buildings. 
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Ask John Monson about education 
and he talks about people. 

'i can't control how much money 1 
get. and I already have a building to 
work with." said Monson. principal of 
C H. Anderson Junior High In Helena. 



"What we are doing here has nothing 
to do with buildings. We are working 
on people, on their way of thinking 
and on their attitudes That's where 
you either succeed or fall — the 
people." 



Monson has joined the middle- 
whoo! movement He and his cross- 
town counterpart, hlrvin Winslow at 
Helena Junior High, are trying to 
chnnice the way Helena schools teach 
»md work with intermediate-level stu- 
dents 

Our name is .still junior high unci 
that ma) never change, said Monson. 
"But we are already a middle school. 
We are not babying kids, we do not 
make excuses tor them if they don t 
follow the rules. But we have given 
them room to explore, to learn and to 
be appreciated for what they do and 
contribute " 

The changes have not come about 
overnight Parents, school board 
members, teachers and administrators 
took jears to plan and design a future 
for Helena s schools. 

Eventually they came up with a 
live-year plan that included, among 
other things, a commitment to a four- 
year high school and Intermediate- 
lev i*l programs geared for the seventh- 
and eighth-grade students. 

Helena voters bought the idea In 
1980 when they approved a $3-million 
bond Issue, part of which is being used 
to expand the city's two senior hlghs. 
Ninth-graders, traditionally part of the 
junior hlghs, are gradually being 
moved Into the high schools. 

It was a philosophical decision, " 
said Helena school Superintendent 
Roger Eble, Helena trustees believed 
ninth-graders had more in common 
with the sophomores and Juniors, and 
that their presence at the Junior high 
forced younger students to mature too 
quickly. Seventh- and eighth-grade 
students need a program of their own 
— not one modeled after a senior 
high. Eble said. 

in Montana, ninth-grade programs 
are governed by high school accredita- 
tion standards regardless of where the 
classes are taught. As a result, Junior 
hlghs often found themselves with two 
staffs and programs - one for sev* 
enth- and eighth-graders and one for 
ninth-graders, 

When classes, special programs ana 
competitive sports were added for 
ninth-graders, the programs mush* 
roomed and began Including younger 
students — who got mini proms, 
cheerleaders and other high school* 
type programs of their own, 

'Seventh-graders are not ninth* 
graders, and we Ignored the differ* 
ence," said Monson. "Moving the 
nlnth*graders into the high school does 
not, in itself, change that problem, 
But we em now focus on the students 
who are left - the seventh* and 
eighth-graders In the middle school. 11 

Traditional junior hlghs are not too 
popular these days. For the first half 

O 
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of the century they were the innova- 
tion of the education world, designed 
to bridge the one-teacher, one-class 
mothering" atmosphere of grade 
school and the one-subject-each-period 
world of high school 

The experiment soured through the 
years .>s the original goal of a transi- 
tional program was lost Like C R. An- 
derson, junior highs became ,, junior M 
mirrors of senior highs, and students 
lound an abrupt change in their 
elementary schooling when they en- 
tered the seventh grade 

Enter the middle school According 
to one estimate, there were about 
5,000 middle schools last year com- 
pared with about 500 in 1965 

Middle schools' popularity grew in 
part because educators were con- 
cerned about education for the early 
adolescents. But more often they were 
an administrative answer to declining 
enrollment, school closures, desegre- 
gation and shifting student popula- 
tions — a way to shuffle students and 
use buildings most effectively, In 
some cases, there was little attention 
given to the heart of the school. Stu- 
dents and their needs. 

Even today, estimates on the num- 
ber of middle schools often reflect a 
grade pattern (usually seventh and 
eighth grades and at least one grade 
below) and say nothing about the qual- 
ity of instruction in the classroom. 

Monson doesn't buy everything 
middle-school advocates are selling. 
"You have to look at your community 
and take It from there," he said, 
Middle-school publications don't talk 
much about academics and "that dis- 
turbs me," he said, "Montanans want 
a strong basic skills program and we 
are not going to Ignore that," 

If nothing else, the middle-school 
movement has forced educators to re- 
examine their schools and the students 
they deal with, "That alone is a giant 
step," Mpnson said, "We have got 
people here (at C.R Anderson) think- 
ing about students again," 

Monson has tried to set the tone 
for change at C.R. Anderson by first 
redefining the school's mission and 
philosophy. Not all his staff members 
are enthusiastic and supportive, but 
most have been willing to try, 

Then came the administrative 
changes that Monson and others hope 
will turn the philosophy into reality. 

Teachers have been grouped in "in- 
terdisciplinary teams'' and their class- 
room assignments switched so they 
are near other members of their team. 

Interdisciplinary teams are not 
new, but they have gained popularity 
with the middle-school movement 
Monson sees those teams as a way to 
get teachers to share ideas and plans 



— to get them away from a narrow 
focus on their own subject and class- 
room, 

Teams are made up of four teach- 
ers — one each from science, math, 
English and social studies. Teachers 
have common planning periods when 
they can talk about students, develop 
special projects and prepare lessons 
together. 

The object is flexibility Because 
teams will have coordinated blocks of 
time for teaching, they aren't limited 
to a one-period class. Thus a worth- 
while — but two-hour — science film 
can be shown to students if the rest of 
the team agrees. 

And teachers have more Incentive 
to coordinate lesson topics or to share 
teaching responsibility During a his- 
tory unit on the Civil War, an English 
teacher can assign "The Red Badge of 
Courage" for reading and discussion, 
and a spelling list can include words 
from the Civil War era Or math and 
science teachers can combine efforts 
to present a unit on gravity. 

"Who says classes have to be 45 or 
50 minutes, or that a science teacher 
can't teach spelling?" asked C.R. An- 
derson's Monson "Tradition It was 
time to step back and recognize that 
tradition was not working, that we had 
to break old habits " 

Meanwhile, students have been as- 
signed to "family" groups of about 110 
students, chosen at random to repre- 
sent a cross-section of students' ability 
and characteristics. For the most part, 
students in one family will have the 
same team of teachers for basic sub- 
jects. 

Family groups are designed to give 
students a sense of belonging, to pro- 
vide a better climate for building 
friendships with peers and to encour- 
age a personal relationship with teach- 
ers it creates mini-schools inside a 
larger school," said Monson. 

At the same time, teachers are bet- 
ter able to keep tabs on students' 
progress in all subjects, and there is 
more opportunity for knowing stu- 
dents as individuals, Monson said. 

The curriculum includes one pe- 
riod for non-graded, short-term "mini- 
courses" designed to introduce new 
ideas and skills in non-traditional sub- 
jects Among the students* options are 
horse management, calculators and 
metrics, map reading, chess, archery, 
current events, medical self-help, en- 
ergy and environment, and even n- 
fiery. 

"Schools ha* e to be safe, they have 
to be reasonabl) clean, free of distrac- 
tion, and there has to be structure and 
rules and regulations," said Bob 
Miller, assistant principal at C.R. An- 
derson. "But there also has to be 



some flexibility within those rules to 
make schools human Instead of facto- 
ries." 

Monson admits that not all his 



goals for C.R. Anderson have been 
reached. "But we've come a long 
way/' he said. "Our kids are happier, 
our parents are pleased with the 



changes. Teachers are taking on more 
responsibility for the product we pro- 
duce — and it's a good on« ." 



Schools' success isn't measured 
just by the students' test scores 



By Mea Andrew . 
Staff writer 

Montana educators say they often feel frustrated in 
their quest for "better ' intermediate-level education as sci- 
entific research on "effective" schools almost exclusively 
has dealt with primary grades. 

Much of that research - most notably that of Harvard's 
Hon Edmonds - suggests that a highly structured, no-non 
sense, teacher-centered approach to lessons will dramati- 
cally improve test scores of primary students. 

But whether Edmonds' research on grade school chil- 
dren can be translated without change to the intermediate 
gra(u > i> umiear Montana educators who have spent years 
teaching, .studying and working with early adolescent chil- 
dren say the formula must be reworked in the upper- 
elementary years 

"Second-graders come to school bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed, anxious to please and in love with their teacher," said 
Hal Hawley. resident expert on intermediate-level education 
in the state Office of Public Instruction 

" That changes by the time they reach sixth or seventh 
grade By then, kids are questioning authority, spreading 
their wings, toeing the line They are moody. They are ob- 
sessed with being accepted, with making friends and with 
their changing bodies They don't know if they like them- 
selves or school, or if school means anything," Hawley said. 
"Junior high kids are different than second-graders, and 
their schools must be different, too." 

It is easy enough to gauge students' ability to figure a 
math problem or understand a written paragraph, Hawley 
said 1 But the ability of a seventh-grader to communicate. 



to get along with his peers, to graciously listen to another 
person's point of view, to analyze information — those are 
skills we want our children to acquire — but we can't test 
them with a pencil-and-paper test." 

One person who has spent a great deal of time looking 
at intermediate-level education is Joan Scheff Lipsitz, direc- 
tor of the Center for Early Adolescence in Chapel Hill. N.C. 
In her 1977 book, "Growing Up Forgotten," she found 
schools for early adolescents "dreary, unimaginative, and 
routinized places." 

Recently Lipsitz has studied the inner workings of four 
successful intermediate-level schools in both rural and 
metro communities. She is now writing a report and book 
on her findings. 

Like Montana educators, she tends to define "good" 
schools for early adolescents more broadly than high scores 
on national achievement tests. 

To me, there is a difference between an 'effective' 
school and a successful' school," says Lipsitz. Successful 
schools have "staying power," the ability to be successful 
year after year not only in academic areas but in maintain- 
ing a healthy, positive and productive school climate. 

In the four successful schools studied, Lipsitz found co- 
herent and well-developed policies and philosophies about 
intermediate education and school goals. She found princi- 
pals who wear very few blinders" and "don't accept the 
given as given She found professional and growing rela- 
tionships among teachers, between teachers and administra- 
tors .ind between adults and students, 

Lipsitz also founti schools with the kind of flexibility 
Ueltn.i s ( \\ Anderson .Junioi High is trying to develop 
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Teachers are the key at Lockwood 



By Met Andrtwt 
Stiff writer 

LOCKWOOD ~ "I want you to tike 40, aid an- 
other 40, add 30, double that, divide by 22, squirt 
the result and divide by 4," barki Alia* labtx with 
barely a breath between hit numbers. 

"Twenty-five,'* ihouti an excited elghtfMrader 
whose mind had illently clicked off the «ep-by-etep 
aniwen. "Good Job," lauds teacher Ubbe. "Next." 

Two more students step to the front of the class. 

"Take 15, multiply by three, double that, double 
It again and divide by 16," says Labba, again reei'nf 
off the numb-as with hardly a pause. In second* 
comet the answer from another eater student: 
"Ten." 

"AH right. Good thinking." says the teacher, 
"Set you all tomorrow." 

And with that, another math class at Lockwood 
Junior High near BlUinia cornea to an end. Tht 
gsmt 1j "contast " played without papar or ptncll so 
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that students must use their minds while standing on 
their feat. 

"It brighten! up their day a little, geta them 
away from looking at numbers in thctlr books, read- 
Ing problems on a blackboard or listening to me," 
says Labbe. 

"When wt first started, they couldn't add thrtt 
numbers without writing them down. Now they can 
do the figures In their head as fast as I can talk." 

Spend one day In Lockwood Junior High and you 
will hear about Allan Labbe and his end-of-the-pe- 
rlod "contest" battles. Or studenu will tell you 
about writing a first-person essay for Mrs. Pinch, a 
great history project they did for Miss Robinson or 
how tough (but exciting) Miss Mogen'i science 
classes are. 

"Lockwood is Just the best," eighth-grader John 



Ball declaree without heeltstlon. "It's the teachers. 
They all cart about us, and show us they cart all the 
time. They art strict, but they art Tun. Sometimes 
we ssy they art too hard - but 1 think kids really 
don't Uke a teacher who Is easy, Wt can tell." 

Ball says that Lockwood teachtra art good be- 
cause they know their subjects and can make elm 
Interesting. They demand partormanct. Although 
teachers do not need to be "one of the kids," they 
need to be friendly and understanding - and "it 
helps If the laugh," says Bell. 

There Is little room to argue that a school Is only 
as good aa Its teachers. Lockwood, It stems, has 
managed to attract a bright, highly motivated and 
dedicated staff that sets the school apart. 

That hasn't been a simple task for any school, 
especially Lockwood. Not too long ago Lockwood 



was known as "Poverty Flats," a quasi-community where 
poor folks could find cheap land and even cheaper trailer 
courts. Lockwood had a reputation for "being a bunch of pig 
fanners, rough and dirty," recalls one veteran teacher. 

The area has boomed in recent times thanks to Billings 
families who built homes there to escape the city's bustle. 
New businesses — most notably an oil refinery — sprang up 
in Lockwood and provided a much-needed tax base that ben- 
efits Lockwood School District 26. 

Even so, the bulk of Lockwood's 1,200 students — 320 
at the junior high — still come from low- to middle-income 
families and the high turnover of students remains a chal- 
lenge to teachers. 

Lockwood parents have always demanded the best from 
their schools and their attentions have paid off. The school's 
scores on national achievement tests rival those of Billings' 
more affluent schools. 

"there's a bit of the old fashioned left out here," says 
Duane Christensen, whose five children have all attended 
Lockwood schools. 

"We have some wealthier families but most of us are 
just hard-working, honest folks who scrimp to make ends 
meet. We take a lot of pride in that school. If the teachers 
weren't good, we'd know about it and you can bet we'd 
make a scene." 

Teachers at Lockwood have a unique sense of family 
not often found in other junior highs. That feeling exists in 
part because of the leadership of Principal Bob Leone. But 
it also thrives because Lockwood teachers want the school 
to shine — and because most of them prefer teaching junior- 
high aged students. 

"We don't pay as much at some levels as other schools, 
so we can't keep teachers forever," says Leone. "But we al- 
ways search for the best and the brightest. And if they don't 
like junior high kids, they don't get a second glance." 

Schools of education train teachers for elementary and 
high school jobs but seldom prepare teachers for the special 
and trying problems of "between-agers" - students be- 
tween elementary and high school who are sometimes very 
grown up and sometimes very childlike. 

Only a handful of states — Montana is not one of them 
— have special endorsements for middle school or junior 
high teachers, Too often the teachers who end up in junior 
high jobs are biding time until more prestigious spots open 
at the local high school. 

In a recent study, Ronm Middle School Principal Jerry 
Piuli found that 58 percent of the middle school and junior 
high teachers In Montana felt they weren't prepared for 
teaching pre* and early adolescent children. And 60 percent 
said they would like to see a middle-school endorsement 
available to teachers In Montana. 

Coupled with the lack of training for this special group 
of students, teachers are also frustrated by the lack of re- 
search on junior high and middle school programs. Exten- 
sive research has been done on so-called "effective" elemen- 
tary and high schools, but little light has been shed on what 
makes good schools for 11- to 15-year-olds. 

"One minute these students act like children and the 
next they'll amaie you with their maturity," says Leone. 
"They want freedom but need structure; they need to make 
choices but cry for guidance, they demand responsibility but 



sometimes can't do the job. 

"Most of us can't remember what it s like to be that 
age. so we get impatient That is probably the biggest prob- 
lem for teachers - finding the patience and keeping their 
sanity." Leone says. "It takes a certain kind of person to 
teach in a junior high because there aren't many rewards " 

Coming to Lockwood was like "dying and going to 
heaven" for history teacher Sue Robinson, who spent sev- 
eral yoars teaching in inner-city schools. 

"I was impressed when I came and am still impressed 
today. These kids have a rare school " 

Standing before her students, Robinson may wave her 
arms, exaggerate her voice or tell a corny pun in flamboyant 
style. "Teaching is a little bit showmanship, and there's a 
little bit of the actress in me," she says. 

"I'm honest. Sometimes students have to do a little 
rote memory work, sometimes they will have to listen to a 
dry lecture. They've got to learn that life isn't all fun. 

"But add a little flamboyance every once in a while and 
you can get them hooked." 

Labbe agrees. "Teachers have to get students' blood 
going, their minds working," he says. "It isn't easy, believe 
me, especially with junior high kids But nobody ever told 
me teaching would be easy." 

• Though a dedicated and proud bunch, Lockwood teach- 
ers are not without gripes. 

Many do not fancy the senior-high emphasis on sports 
that has percolated to the junior high level They are irri- 
tated that students are excused from science or reading for a 
track meet, and that some teachers are hired more for 
coaching ability than classroom excellence 

Lockwood teachers also worry that educators, as a 
group, are letting junior-high student* off too easy because 
"they have so many pioblems" or because "they can't 
handle the material yet" A science teacher who demands 
correct spelling on a term paper becomes tfie "heavy" with 
students unless other teachers demand the same. 

And teachers sometimes tire of having to be surrogate 
parents, disciplinarians, police officers, counselors and baby- 
sitters — roles that become more pronounced at the Junior- 
high level than in elementary grades. 

"I spend half my time teaching kids how to act." com- 
plains Lockwood teacher Jim Sayler. "I think we make too 
many excuses for students. If we expected more they would 
do more." 

Parents, while more and more critical of teachers and 
their work, do not do much to help, say Lockwocd teacher*. 
Junior high students are yanked from school for shopping 
sprees, dental appointments and family trips — Just at the 
age when they should be learning responsibility. Teachers 
are then expected to stay after school tt provide tntkeup 
sessions and extra help. 

And a teacher who gives too much homework may be 
called on the carpet for asking too much, Lockwood teach- 
ers say, 

"Parents are taking the kids 1 side more and more, espe- 
cially In this age group," laments Dave Todd, a Lockwood 
teacher for 28 years. "Our hands are pretty well tied. U we 
speak a little rough we hear about It. Yet we're expected to 
work wonders. 

"Teaching has a different position In society now. We 
are no longer looked up to, our opinions no longer matter as 
much It's damn frustrating." 
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Priorities at Billings' 
Riverside were backward 



By Mea Andrews 
Staff writer 

BILLINGS - Seven years ago. 
John Dracon walked into his new of- 
fice ready and willing to fight 

He knew the school's reputation 
• before he took the job Riverside was 
the "tough'* school of Billings, the 
junior high on the proverbial "'other 
side of the tracks " It was probably 
the closest thing Montana had to an 
inner-city school More than half the 
students come from low-income fami- 
nes and more than 20 percent are Chi- 
cano 

The school was in trouble when 
Dracon took over Riverside's scores 
on national achievement tests ranked 
well be'ow !he national average and 
were the lowest of all junior highs in 
Billings School District 2 

Most of the Chicano youth living in 
Billings go to Riverside for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. About 95 per- 
cent of them also dropped out of high 
school before their senior year — a 
fate some said was sealed at the ju- 
nior- high level 

Discipline problems consumed 
much of the Riverside's energy, and 
staff morale was at an all-time low 
Teachers didn't stay much past 4pm 
and some were afraid to leave the 
building alone Vandalism was such a 
problem that guard dogs patroled the 
building at ntght 

A r incoming principal. Dracon was 
convinced that Riverside's problem 
was rooted in attitude If students 
didn t like Riverside, it was because 
Riverside didn't like students 

He set out to make changes 
changes that were not easy Immedi- 
ately he shifted the school s priorities 
from "office, teachers, students" to 
'students, teachers, office 1 

That proved to be the opening line 
in what can only be called a success 
story for Riverside Junior High 

These days. Dracon does not talk 
much about his impact on Riverside 
He has moved up to the central office 
as curriculum director and is reluctant 
to sing liis own praise But the staff at 
Riverside still speaks reverently about 



Dracon 

"He literally turned this place 
around." says Jim Eschler. who was 
an assistant to Dracon and who car- 
ried on Dracon s philosophies as prin- 
cipal of the school 

"The superintendent used to say. 
If you don't shape up. we'll send you 
**to Riverside' Coming to this school 
was a threat, a punishment, 

"Now kids want to come to River- 
side." Eschler says. This school likes 
kids, we want them to succeed That 
attitude has paid off." 

Two years ago. for the first time, 
national achievement scores for River- 
side Junior High were abpve the na- 
tional average 

Vandalism is no longer a major 
concern The cost of replacing broken 
glass alone has dropped from $1,500 a 
year to less than $500 a year. 

And today, 65 to 70 percent of Bil- 
lings' Chicano youths graduate from 
high school. Changing conditions in 
the Billings and Hispanic community 
accounted for some of the improved 
dropout rate, but many credit the 
schools — particularly Riverside after 
Dracon's influence — for changing 
students' attitudes towards education. 

Riverside's secret? No single thing, 
to be sure. But certainly the change 
that has had the most effect on the 
school has been a succession of princi- 
pals who are ' 'instructional leaders" 
with definite ideas about education — 
people like Eschler and Dracon. 

Eschler has now been transferred 
to another junior high in Billings, but 
his work at Riverside will be contin- 
ued by Lynette Little, former assistant 
principal at the school. She plans to 
fine-tune what Dracon and Eschler 
started. 

Riverside's philosophies are easy to 
understand but hard to implement. 

First, the school has only a few 
rules, but the rules are well-known 
and punishment is swift. Swearing, for 
example, is nevor tolerated, and in- 
fractions always end in three swats 
from a wooden paddle, a discipline 
tool Riverside parents applaud. 

Second, Riverside believes that all 



students can learn, regardless of their 
home life, background, childhood, 
race or sex. Sometimes the school can 
provide creature comforts: a pair of 
mittens on a sub-freezing winter day 
or some money for a hot lunch. But 
school is for learning, and any excuses 
for not learning are unacceptable. 

And Riverside teachers expect stu- 
dents to learn, to attend class, to try. 
When the bell rings, students must be 
ir\ class because "they can't learn in 
the halls says Eschler. Research on 
successful schools has shown that 
teacher expection is directly related to 
student achievement. Teachers who 
expect their students to learn will see 
results, but pupil progress is slowed 
when teachers do not believe their stu- 
dents can improve. 

Third, Riverside believes that 
schools are for students, not teachers 
or parents or administrators. Junior 
high students need flexibility, but they 
also need structure, according to 
Riverside teachers. 

Fourth and most important, River- 
side is a school that believes all stu- 
dents should experience success. Many 
things that happen in the school are 
based on that concept. For example: 

• Students' programs are specially 
tailored for both their academic and 
social needs. A problem with math? 
Into the math lab. A problem with En- 
glish? Into the English lab. A problem 
with weight? Into the physical educa- 
tion class for overweight students. 

• A small group of otherwise trou- 
blesome or troubled students are 
given daily work contracts. Students 
pick up a "contract" each day, and 
every one of his or her teachers must 
rate the student on such things as at- 
tendance, attitude, homework and at- 
tention in class. 

At the end of the day. the student 
turns in the card to the principal or 
another administrator. A bad "grade" 
in any area may mean some penalty - 
extra school work, in-school suspen- 
sion, after-school chores. A good day 
brings praise. 

Only a few students need this kind 
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of reinforcement. But for those stu- 
dents, the daily feedback works, Es- 
chlcr says. "I'm sneaky," he says. "If 
it works, I'll use it." 

• Riverside — along with other 
junior highs in Billings — tries to give 
students choices. But students cannot 
boycott the "basics" because "aca- 
demics are still the mission of this 
school," says Eschler. 

In their six-period day, Billings sf- 
enth- and eighth-graders have five re- 
quired classes: English, reading, 
math, social studies and science. 

Teaching English and reading as 
separate classes is unusual at the 
upper-grade levels. Billings educators 
decided yean ago that students who 
could not read would not be successful 
in other subjects or grades. So, they 
decided to keep the reading require- 
ment even in junior high. 

"Just because this age group needs 



some room to experiment doesn't 
mean schools can ignore the basics." 
says Eschler. "We are still here to 
teach 'readin, 'ritin and , rithmetic.' " 

• Riverside has shown some in- 
novative use of federal money. Instead 
of hiring full-time teachers for federal 
Title I programs designed for low 
achievers in math, English and read- 
ing, Riverside has opted to hire class- 
room aides. Most of them have college 
degrees and teaching experience. 

Title I money goes further that 
wav. Riverside staffers say Ten or 11 
aides can be hired in place of a few 
teachers, and more students can be 
helped by the program. In most 
schools, students who qualify for Title 
One tutoring are pulled (Jut of regular 
classes. But at Riverside, most Title 
One students stay in their regular 
math, English and reading classes, 
while aides help classroom teachers by 



working with the low achievers. 

If one compares the 1974 Riverside 
to the Riverside of today, there is no 
doubt that a better school has evolved. 
But nearly all teachers interviewed 
cited a new concern. Said historv 
teacher Debbie Carlson "Maybe 
we've gone too far " 

Recognizing that sentiment, new 
Principal Lynette Little has said that 
"tightening the academic belt" is one 
of her goals for this school year — not 
only for students but for teachers as 
well. 

"We really have to push students a 
little harder, apply some gentle pres- 
sure," she said "And I'm a person 
who believes teachers should be in 
classroom with their students, No 
more coffee breaks in the middle of 
class They know I'm not asking any- 
thing that is not right " 



No washing' here 



By Mea Andrews 
Staff writer 

BILLINGS - Riverside's li- 
brary is not a musty room where 
books rest undisturbed on shelves. 
It is an oasis of sorts. 

Andfoverside's courtyard is an 
oasis indeed. Once slated for black- 
top and benches, the courtyard 
now has a pond, rabbits, chicken, 
wild ducks, trees and grasses res- 
presenting a broad sample of Mon- 
tana's natural wonders. 

Both were developed and con- 
tinue to exist for one group of 
people — kids. 

Tennis-s^ioe-clad Glenda Bell 
runs the library, where "books are 
friends" but filmstnps movies, 
entra-curricular activities ani- 
mated and colorful displays and 
students are just as important 

Riverside students used to re- 
quest a book and a library worker 
would pull the book off the shelf, 
recalls Bell. No browsing. No play- 
ing. No talking. Only serious, hush- 
hush kind of work allowed 

"It was a place where a cough 
or a sneeze would disturb the at- 
mosphere," says Bell. 

No longer. The library Is open 
before and after school and during 
lunch for chess and checkers, 



browsing, research, socializing The 
"quiet buzz" of students chatting 
makes Bell happy. 

"If you have too strict an at- 
mosphere, you end up forcing li- 
brary work down their throats," 
says Bell. "I want this to be a 
good, happy place forstudents — i 
controlled atmosphere that's not 
too strict but not too distracting." 

Bell's library doesn't stop at the 
door. She constantly lobbies teach- 
ers to make use of the library for 
special classes and research pro- 
jects, and she his been successful. 

To Bell, a librarian with a flair 
for statistics, it aO means that 
more students enjoy the prary 
and more stofats art reading. 

In U7t for instance, RtanMe 
students each checked out an aver* 
afe of M books a year. That has 
grown steadily every year until in 
1979, the average was 21 books per , 
student. The estimate for this past 
year was 24 books. 

And in 1974, the average stu- 
dent came into the library 37 times 
and the total visits for all students 
was 28,052. In 1960, the average 
student visited the library 93 times 
and the total number of student 
visits was 54,000. 

"If a kid wants to read, we'll do 



everything in our power to get him 
the material," says Bell. "If he 
doesn't want to read, we'll do ev- 
erything to get him into the li- 
brary" — and reading will come 
later, she says. 

Only a few yards away are glass 
doors throufh which Riverside stu- 
dents often stare at the wildlife in 
their school courtyard, a self-con- 
tained ecological system. No one 
quite knew what to do with the 
courtyard until Riverside science 
teachers decided to turn the place 
into a living wonder 

With left-over money from stu- 
dent funds, donations from local 
businesses and gratis work from 
staff and community people, the 
courtyard was planted and stocked 
with animals, foot paths were de- 
fined and covered with bark, and 
labels were set in place to identify 
grasses and trees. 

Now science students chart the 
seasons' effects on plant life, moni- 
tor the birth and growth of ani- 
mals, and scrutinize at least seven 
native Montana grasses and any 
number of trees and bushes. Art 
students cart their pads and pencils 
into the courtyard to capture de- 
tails of a rabbit's fur or sunlight on 
a tree. 
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"Precision teaching' helps 
North Junior High 



By Met Andrews 
Staff writer 

GREAT FALLS - Wayne Day's math students sit qui- 
etly, their desks clear except for an open folder. 

"I think you guys know how the system works, so lets 
get going. We've got a lot of work today," he says, moving 
to the front of the room to click on a tape recorder. 

When a beep interrupts the music, students begin writ- 
ing as quickly and deftly' as they can on plastic sheets that 
cover their test papers. 

Exactly one minute later the music is interrupted by 
another beep and students stop working "Let's try again," 
says Day. 

Day and his students at Great Falls' North Junior High 
are experimenting with "precision teaching," or M PT," a 
teaching tool that has already gotten rave reviews in the 
city's elementary and high schools. 

Here's how it works- Teachers set aside a few minutes 
of class time - usually on a daily basis - for students to do 
one-minute worksheets. The sheets are specially prepared 
to coordinate with curriculum, lessons and skills being cov- 
ered at the time. 

Each student has his or her own progress chart which 
is kept in a folder in the classroom. Students take the mini 
tests, correct their own work and enter their scores on the 
chart They repeat the seme worksheet until their scores 
show they are ready to move to another drill. 

Students can see exactly when and how they are im- 
proving, and teachers get daily assessments of students' 
learning. 

' Drill and practice has gotten a bad name in educa- 
tion, but there is something to be said for the technique," 
said Richard Clement, principal at North Junior High. 

"Too often we introduce skills and concepts and have 
no way of knowing which students have grasped the lesson. 
We move ahead, introducing new skills and new concepts 
when the old ones aren't firm. PT gives everybody immedi- 
ate feedback and keeps students from getting lost in the 
shuffle." 

Precision teaching started down the street from North 
at Sacajawea Elementary School, where Clement was once 
principal. It originally was designed to bolster the academic 
performance of handicapped students. 

But when Sacajawea teachers saw how effective the 
tool was for special-education students, they decided to try 
the technique on all their students. 

It worked so well that thousands of educators in at 
least 30 states and two Canadian province are now PT in- 
structors, Federal education officials investigated precision 
teaching and dubbed the method "outstanding." Precision 
teaching also has undergone a tough evaluation by Mon- 
tana's Office of Public Instruction, which validated the 
project as an effective tool to teach and strengthen aca- 
demic skills. 

Precision teaching does not, as the words imply, 
change a teachers style of lecturing or teaching. It is a 
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paper-and-pencil, highly structured way ot getting students 
to practice skills over and over until they improve 

During one social studies class at North Junior High, 
students were given an unmarked map of western Europe. 
The PT drill asked students to identify all the mountain 
ranges and bodies of water they could* the Norwegian, 
North, Baltic. Adriatic and Mediterranean seas; the Artie 
and Atlantic oceans; the Strait of Dover and the Strait of 
Gibraltar, the Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
: mountain ranges from the Balkans in Bulgaria to the Pyre- 
nees in France. 

And a civics unit involved another test that drilled stu- 
dents on concepts such as self-incrimination, ex-post-facto 
law. due process, double jeopardy, perjury, libel and writ of 
habeas corpus 

On first try, students get few correct answers. But by 
repeating the tests several times in several days, students' 
scores improve and they soon start seeing almost perfect 
papers — at which time they move to the next topic sheet. 
Since all the tests last the same time, students take the test 
together but may not be working on the same skill sheet. 

Junior-high teachers in Great Falls were motivated to 
try the precision teaching because it worked so well for 
elementary students. A four-year study comparing achieve- 
ment on a national tests showed Sacajawea students scoring 
higher than district averages — even though the school's 
scores were average when the study began. 

At the end of the four-year period, Sacajawea fourth- 
graders were scoring 28 percentile points higher in spelling, 
44 pointJ higher in math and 19 points higher in reading 
than the district average. 

North Junior High teachers who started precision 
teaching last year say students retained information and 
skills longer than before, although a long-term statistical 
evaluation will be the final test of success. Such studies 
have already been done on Great Falls' high school and 
elementary PT efforts. 

In Ogden, Utah, one teacher has already documented 
PT's effect on one group of intermediate-level students. Ja- 
nice Cashmore, who teaches English at South Ogden Junior 
High, says the tool works. 

For a master's thesis, Cashmore selected two similar 
groups of ninth-graders to monitor. One group was taught 
by traditional methods, while the other classroom teacher 
added PT drills to supplement instruction. 

One year later Cashmore compared results from both 
groups and tests they took at the beginning and end of the 
experiment. The control group showed no significant prog- 
ress in capitalization and punctuation, the two skills she 
chose to Isolate. 

But the students who had been drilled by precision 
teaching showed a 334 percent improvement in capitaliza- 
tion skills and a 414 percent improvement in punctuation 
skills. 

"As you can tell, I'm very excited," she ?ald. "Kids can 
pick up concepts and master skills with precision teaching 
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faster than any other tool I've tried. And It is a tool, not a 
method — any teacher, regardless of his style or back- 
ground, can plug It In and get results/ 1 

Training teachers In PT Is one of many changes taking 
place at North Junior High. Like other schools serving In* 
termedlate-level students, North Is struggling to make 
school a plafce where social and emotional growth happens 
alongside academic improvement. 

It has not been easy In Great Falls, where schools have 
been plagued by cutbacks. 

Years ago. Great Falls School District 1 faced a painful 
but realistic problem. Enrollment had dropped - from 
about 19.280 students in 1970 to 14.650 in 1978. The merging 
of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads left 
many rail workers jobless or transferred. Anaconda shut its 
zinc operations and cut its work Jorce by 1.100 workers 

Left behind were schools with too few students — a 
luxury Great Falls could no longer afford 

Four elementary schools were closed in 1979 More 
than 100 teaching positions were eliminated and nearly 200 
people affected by massive staff changes and cuts. 

Last year, another 62 teachers were notified that their 
jobs were being cut RIF, an acronym for "reduction in 
force." is a process Great Falls teachers know too well. 

Staff morale has suffered. "We used to have a sense of 
teamwork, a sense of togetherness," said one industrial-arts 
teacher at Nor^ last year. M It is all gone. We fear for our 
jobs, we fear for our future. It is very difficult to give 110 
percent to any student right now." 

it is not a pleasant situation," admits Principal Clem- 
ent "We are always putting out brush fires." 

Nevertheless, North has continued to look at improving 
its product and school. "Exploratory" time has been added 



for students — one period during which they can choose 
different activities, visit teachers for extra help or work on 
assignments. 

North's stiff has started a mini series designed to ex- 
pose students to new ideas and interests. The program tries 
to tap the educational resources available in the community 
by inviting local speakers to organize activities for students. 

The series has been popular. Three hundred students 
signed up for a karate demonstration, 150 signed up for a 
dance workshop, 100 attended a workshop on sign language 
and 80 turned out to listen to a local sportscaster. When a 
local veterinarian came to school, 130 students came to lis* 
ten. 

Onje good thing about North Junior High these days is 
that the school is less crowded than in the past. Years ago, 
when enrollment approached 1,300 students, North Junior 
High found itself herding students through school. "They 
were just thrown into the classroom and were expected to 
survive, " says counselor Chuck Fuller. "That was an intol- 
erable situation." 

The opening of a nt v Junior high in Great Falls in 
1970, and the steady drop In enrollment since then, has 
eased that pressure. North's enrollment to now less than 700 
students. "Much better," says Principal Clement. 

Montana educators Interviewed for this series say that 
big Is not best, particularly in the Intermediate years of jun- 
ior high. When enrollment pushes 1,000 students, Individu- 
als get lost and the emphasis Is on order, not education. 

But Clement says that too few students may not be 
good either "Some place there Is a happy medium where 
you have enough students to offer some variety but few 
enough to make school personal/' he said 
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Good principals the keys 

to effective Texas schools 



LINDA AUSTIN 

Ltnda Austin a recent recipient of the 
Golden Typewriter Award for Education 
from the Dallas Association of School 
Administrators, has been education 
reporter for the Dallas Times Herald 
since 1979 

When Linda joined the staff ot the Times 
Heraici Texas educators and politicians, 
accustomed to dealing with rural 
problems were just starting to come to 
grips with the tils ot urban education 
Texas now has three Cities among, the 
ten largest in the nation 

As her Fellowship study topic, Austin 
chose to seek out inner-city high 
schools which served large numbers of 
black and Hispanic students She 
identified several effective schools in 
poor areas where there has been 
considerable progress 

The message that comes from Austin's 
four-part series is that public schools 
can provide educational opportunities if 
the necessary commitment from K>e 
teachers school administrators and 
parents is made She found that the 
faculties and students in these effects 
scnools shared some common traits 
enthusiasm mdustnousness and 
unrelenting determination to achieve 
educational progress 
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Dallas high school students' scores 
\\ ere among the worst in Texas* eight 
urban school districts on a state mini- 
nial competency test last year. On a 
Ivctil test, almost one-third of the stu- 
dents m grades 8-12 proved illiterate 
In an attempt to learn why some 
schools in Texas do a better fib. re- 
porter Linda Austin spent 10 weeks 
and traveled more than 10,000 miles 
to interview hundreds of educators, 
students and parents statewide Her 
study was aided by a grant from 
George Washington University's Insti- 
tute for Educational Leadership. This 
is the first of four articles 

By LINDA AUSTIN 

Staff writer 

HOUSTON — The ninth graders :n 
Olivia Wilkins' English class studied 
"Romeo and Juliet." Greek mytho- 
logy and "The Odyssey" this school 
year 

"They say I'm the meanest teacher 
on this campus." says Ms Wilkins. 
who teaches a\ an integrated high 
school on Houston's heavily industri- 
alized east side "Nobody's excused 
during my class period. I won't have 
any interruptions in my 55 minutes " 

She assigns homework nightly Of 
her 104 students, 28 are in a special 
class for poor readers. All but three 
retook and passed the district's liter 
acy test after a year with her 

*Tve missed one day in five years." 
Ms. Wilkins says of her time at Eb- 
bert L. Furr High School. "I enjoy 
coming to work. Otherwise. I 
wouldn't drive 33 miles a day to work 
here." 

She sums up the reason for that 
trip and her students' achievement in 
two words: David Yeager 
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"There is nobody like David 
Yeager," she says of Furr's principal 
"He't an honest and fair principal. 
There's no little clique (of teachers) 
that he runs with. He treats us like 
adults, not children I don't know 
where I could have more freedom M 

Joyce Mikolajewski, whose son is a 
Furr ninth -grader, says she and her 
truck -driver husband "love Mr. 
Yeager. He's just about the best thing 
{hat ever happened to Furr." 

Within the past decade, researchers 
have confirmed what teachers and 
parents have known for a long time: 
You have to have a good principal to 
fmve a good school. 

v We never found an effective 
School presided over by an ineffective 
principal," says Ronald Edmonds, a 
Harvard University researcher who 
Studied 55 effective elementary 
Schools in the Northeast. 

"An effective principal is a neces- 
$ary but clearly insufficient prerequi- 
site. We did find ineffective schools 
with effective principals." 

Last summer, when Dallas' scores 
on the suite's minimal competency 
test ranked near the bottom among 
urban school districts, Supt. Linus 
Wright immediately shifted 40 princi- 
pals, who were "mismatched'' and 
^burned out." 

"The principal if the most impor- 
tant person in the management team 
And in determining the effectiveness 
af a school. Their leadership estab- 
lishes expectations." Wright says. 

At Furr, teachers and parents point 
lo Principal Yeager as the reason the 
$chool works as well as it does. And 
for an urban high school drawing kids 
(rom poor to blue-collar neighbor- 
hoods, it works reasonably well 
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T^avhers-and parents agree 'There is nob(K!y like David Yeager.' pn l fnip<dvrH6u^n'* Eblwt ri^r JhghM^ 

Houston principal 
eliminates homeroom 



On standardized achievement tests, 
it*, students' scores almost reach the 
tational average by the time they're 
seniors. Two-thirds of Furr's ninth- 
(rtders passed the state's minimal 
tompetency test, compared to half the 
tinth-graders in Dallas. 

Teachers and students brag that 
Furr is perfectly integrated. Its racial 
breakdown is similar to the overall 
Composition of the Houston (and DaU 
ks) school districts. Of its 1,139 stu- 
dents, 44 per cent are black; 31 per 
tent are white, and 25 per cent are 
Hispanic. 

Yeager doesn't make excuses for 
his students because many have to 
Work, either to support their families 
or thru uirs "1 tty not to know muth 
about their homes for this reason 
when they get out in the real world, 
no onesguing to make an allowance, 
he says 

o 



Yeager, whose down-homo manner 
is hard to resist, says, *i try to be 
firm, fair and friendly, but it luis to 
be in that order." His office is an un- 
rushed, unhurried place, decorated 
with a plaque irom his alma mater, 
Texas A&M University. 

He's spent much of his 50 years in 
the Houston public schools, graduat- 
ing from them in 1948 and joining the 
district in 1955 as a physical education 
teacher and coach. He became the 20- 
year-old school's second principal in 
1973. 

4 Tm the manager, the filter, the 
philosopher/' says Yeager. who has 
the impish grin of a leprechaun and 
the build of an unsuccessful college 
halfback. "I have to mimimize the 
things they come up with that take 
away from instructional time " 



To that end, he's done away with 
dally homeroom, the 15 minutes of 
time many high schools use to take 
care of paperwork. He's slopped stu- 
dents from changing schedules be- 
tween first and second semester. 

"That takes away three weeks of 
disruption at midterm." he says. The 
only changes are for students who fail 
academic courses They drop an "elec- 
tive and retake those courses, 

"The most important thing a kid 
gets here is an academic education/' 
Yeager says. "Eleetives are fine, but 
eleetives are extra. They repeat to get 
academics, even if they double." 

Doubling — or taking two periods 
of the same subject — is technically 
against district policy. But Yeager has 
a reputation for bending the rules of 
the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict. Jesting that he runs his own 
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ilby English teacher Evelyn McNeil reads to 
class of seniors, who had worn graduation 



gowns to school for a group picture. Mrs. McNeil 
(Milb^class of '29) returned to the-sehooUn ±&6_£ 



school district, his office staff gave 
him a stamp that read, "Furr ISD ." 

Furr teachers go home at 2 35 p m. 
instead of the regulation 3.15 pm. h - 
cause Yeager requires them to ^pend 
up to eight hours a week on the 
phone talking to parents Any tune a 
student is sent to the office or is ab- 
m nt low uV-^ the teat hi i calL> home 
I think thai s done more for com- 
munity information than t »n> thing 
else.'' h*. says " Were averaging 800 
to 1 .000 tailb ever., 9 weeks . I think 
v uu get Uttir results if, when >ou 
ask teachers to do something extra, 
you give them something in return." 

Yiagtr makes clear what he ex- 
pects from teachers and students, 'i 
don t like surprises That's why we 
have a teacher handbook I want 
them to know everything expected of 
them I meet with each class at the 
beginning of every year in the audito- 
rium and go over the rules in the stu- 
dent handbook," he says. 

"I have teachers give them in writ- 
ing the requirements of the course 
and classroom piocedure " 

Librarian Reid Whitelaw says, 
"Turnover is vers low People find it 
a pleasant, non -bureaucratic atmo- 
sphere to work in. Y eager is very 
supportive and emouragmg He 

O 
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doesn't bury us in tnviality and petty 
administration " 

The leather attendant e rate at Furr 
is amonK tht highest in the tliMrut — 
almost 98 rx i tent, tompartd to 95 
per cent dislru twide 

"Teat tiers don't lay out. Tin atmo- 
sphere is such that it's no sweat to 
come to S'_h»x>l and teach," Y eager 
says "I try not to hold them up with 
extra things such as faculty met tings 

"You cant get on the PA and say 
'Ya'll do lb!** or else ' You can t crack 
a whip and make a teacher do," he 
says. "1 trust them " 

History teacher La Verna Ward 
says, "He's quite frank. If you do 
something he dislikes, he lets you 
know As a resuit of his being frank, 
it's like a big family. He's just like one 
of us." 

Across the ship channel from Furr 
is Milby High School, with a principal 
as reserved as Yeager is outgoing — 
and just as effective. He is Claude H 
Bnnkley Jr., Milby's third principal 
in its 55-year history Bnnkley came 
to Milby in 1962 as a biology teacher 
and conch and moved into the princi- 
pal's office in 197K 

In some ways, Milby has not 
changed much under Bnnkley's lrad- 
ership. Students still turn out for a 



monthly dance in the cafeteria. The 
seniors — all 550 of them — pose for a 
group picture. For some, Milby is a 
family tradition; their parents and 
grandparents trod the same wooden 
floors in the East End school. 

Lawrence Smith, who has taught 
English at Milby for 21 years, says, 
"Through the years, so many schools 
declined We have not. Twenty years 
ago. there was no great status in be- 
ing at Milby. But we survived the last 
10 to 15 years better than other 
schools. We had administrators who 
were top notch." 

In the last decade, Milby has 
changed racially and physically. Ten 
years ago, Milby's student body Was 
86 per cent white Today, it is 62 per 
cent minority, mostly Mexican- 
American. 

Two years ago, a $10 million voca- 
tional wing doubled the square foot- 
age of the school The school's enroll- 
ment has swelled to 2.500, as students 
district wide flock to its 32 vocational 
programs, ranging from marine en- 
gine repaii to petrochemical lab 
technique 

With pll the changes, Milby's 
achievement test scores slumped. But 
this year, they show signs of 
rebounding 
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In reading, scores for the school's 
seniors have jumped from the 35ih 
percentile last yew 1 to the 46th pei- 
ceatilc this year, meaning they read 
better than 46 per cent of the stu- 
dents nationwide who took the test 
The national average is the 50th 
percentile. 

Using the same test, Milby's stu- 
dents perform 15 to 20 points higher 
than those in Dallas high schools with 
the same racial mix. 

"I think that in my job here the 
one thing I need to do is create an 
educational atmosphere where kids 
can learn. The way to do that is with 
good discipline," says Brinkley, a qui- 
et, erect man with a shock of gray 
hair. 

Bnnkley's observations are support- 
ed by Harvard researcher Edmonds 
who found that a quiet, safe and or- 
derly atmosphere is characteristic of 
effective schools. 

"If you're fair, you can enforce the 
rules, " says Bnnkley. "That's the only 
way to have any type of order — en- 
force policy, regardless of who it is, 
even if it's a cheerleader or a star bas- 
ketball player." 

"I think people respect him," says 
Ktllcv Weygandt. student couVici! 
president. *'He's reasonable. I think a 
lot of people see him as God M 



Besides enforcing Houston's two- 
year-old attendance policy, which 
Dallas emulated this year and which 
fails students with seven absences, 
Brinkley also provides incentives for 
good attendance on the theory that 
kids can't learn unless they're in 
school. 

"We had a reception after first se- 
mester for 400 kids who had perfect 
attendance," Brinkley says. The 
homeroom with the best attendance 
received free pro basketball tickets. 
Attendance is up about 1 point trom 
the 93 f> per cent attendance rate last 
year 

Ik also encourages competition in 
ciiadoimc areas "We had a contest in 
FOM (remedial math classes) and Al- 
gebra I We gave them all the same 
test The class which had the highest 
score w«is recognised in the school 
newspaper and received a certificate." 
says Bnnkloy, whose office bookcase 
is laden with old loving cups and 
yearbooks 

"You have to h;jve high expecta- 
tions, high standards of conduct," he 
says 

Along with maintaining discipline, 
securing good teachers is the princi- 
pals lesponsibihty "Personnel selec- 
tion is probably one of the most im- 
portant jobs that a principal has," 



Brinkley says. "We have a lot of ex- 
ceptional teachers. The way we're 
able to do that is that a lot apply for a 
position here." 

English teacher Linda Alsup ex- 
plains why she sought a job at Milby 
instead of at the. three high schools 
within 10 minutes of her home. "He's 
an extraordinarily fair man,'* she 
says. "If you say makeups (tests) are 
to be taken within two days and the 
kid doesn't, other principals would go 
ahead and let the kid take it. As long 
as you're fair and the requirements 
are clear, he has no problem backing 
you up." 

"The thing you have do is trust 
your people," says BrmkU»y, who's 
not beneath taking a few jabs in the 
annual faculty-student basketball 
game. 

"That creates a lot of respect and 
trust for you. If a teacher tells you 
something, don't question that. Nine 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times out of 1,000, you'U be 
right. You can't go around question- 
ing and doubting people for the one 
time you get burned. When you get 
burned, deal wit^ that." 

English teacher ,Eilen Merrick came 
to Milby this year from a rural Cana- 
dian school. "I wds hit twice there 
Here there's not a kid who would 




/Claude Brinkley is only the third principal in the 
55-year history of Milby High School. He 
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came to the school in 1962 as a biology teacher and 
coach and moved into administration in 1971. 
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even conceive of that," she says in her 
classroom, its walls decorated with 
posters of Shakesrx.iro and the rock 
group Led Zeppelin *Tve never 
uorked for <i man I respect more. I 
hope I can be as fair a teacher as he is 
a principal 

Mr Bnnkley stopped me tta& other 
day and said, 'You don't send many 
kids to the office I appreciate your 



taking care of ,your own discipline 
problems. 1 That made me feel 20 feet 
tall I thougU nobody notices, nobody 
cares " 

Walter Hinojosa, a vice president in 
the Houston teachers' union and the 
Houston Jaycecs 1 pick as outstanding 
young high school educator, says, ll I 
have no problem going to Mr. Brink- 
ley and talking over a pioblem. He'll 



work something out. I rarely have to 
go beyond the building. That makes it 
tough to recruit union member?." 

Milby teacher Paul Koons, who has 
had three children graduate from the 
school, says, "Mr. Claude Brinkley 
makes this whole system go. He has 
rules, and the rules are enforced. You 
know what's expected. He wants re- 
sults—not excuses — and he !jets 
them." 
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Do-your-own-thing school 
returns to basics, thrives 



Bv LINDA AUSTIN 



Staff Writer 

AUSTIN — Lyndon Baines John- 
son High School opened in 1974. a 
rambling white brick monument to 
the educational innovations of the 
past 15 years 

While its founders called it "a com- 
munity of people working together 
toward more humanistic education," 
teachers in Austin's other high schools 
derisively dubbed it Camelot. 

LBJ was so far out it had some- 
thing called the ' discipline solar sys- 
tem " It bought into all the latest fads: 
or3en classrooms, team teaching, reali- 
ty therapy, individualized instruction, 
learning stations, learning contracts, 
learning packets Homework was out. 
monthly classes in yoga and candle- 
making were in. 

Lois Sheffield, a counselor since 
LBJ opened, says "Some of the pro- 
grams were pretty bad Some worked 
well, but the trend in education was 
toward the more structured/' 

Mirroring the shift in the nations 
public schools, LBJ's philosophy has 
changed from do-your-own -thing to 
back-to-the-basics in just seven years. 

"We've retrenched 50 per cent. 1 ' 
says Ronald D. Beauford. LBJ's first 
and only principal. "This is really a 
traditional school with a few open 
classrooms " 

Open classrooms, huge open areas 
with "centers" for each subject super- 
vised by different teachers, became a 
trademark of innovative public educa- 
tion from the mid-'60s to mid-70s. 
Students would learn what they 



wanted at their own pace, making 
"continuous progress." 

If they didn't learn what they were 
supposed to, they would move on to 
the next grade anyway, free of the 
pressure of failure or competition and 
iri keeping with a policy of social 
promotion. 

The consequences are well-known, 
schools without standards beiume 
schools without learning 

In Dallas, where the public schools 
embraced the same educational fads 
as those tried and abandonned at 
LBJ. almost one-third of the high 
school students are functionally illit- 
erate, according to scores on the dis- 
tricts minimal competency test last 
year. 

Nationally, while elementary school 
students are reading better, teen- 
agers read no better today than teens 
in 1971, according to the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress. 

"Standards slipped/' says Searle 
Crate, a physics teacher at LBJ High. 
' Now they've stabilized. Discipline is 
better. The students had lost the re- 
sponsibility for learning." 



"There was no discipline under the 
old way. Now there are rules and reg- 
ulations. Teachers are better able to 
operate," she says. 

Math teacher Sandra Seymour 
says, "You can't vote about what 
you're going to teach. Kids can't al- 
ways have a voice." 

Principal Beauford says he didn't 
like the innovations of the early 70s 
either, but that the times made them 
necessary. 

"The original idea was to humanize 
education Students should have an 
opportunity to walk into my office 
and feel like someone would be fair. 
Faculty members should be a part of 
the decision-making process When 
we desegregated the school system, if 
we hadn't gotten into human develop- 
ment and communications skills, we 
were going to have riots and fights.' 
says Beautord. 

Even with human relations activi- 
ties, LBJ didn't have an easy time 
when it opened, two years after 
court-ordered desegregation 

"I put out 25 students in one day 
the first year/' says Beautord, who 



There was no discipline under the old way. Now 
there are rules and regulations, Teachers are better 
able to operate, ' 

Linda Berg, teacher 



Math teacher Linda Berg say* of 
the LBJ's earh years, "It started out 
as a zoo There was no teachers' 
lounge, no teachers' bathroom. Teach- 
ers and students were equals. 
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carried a Mace-like spray during 
those days. "People were afraid to go 
to the po^y- , Now it's secure and 
safe. There are no longer dice games 
in every rcstroom, with extortion go- 
ing on. 
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Lyndon Barnes Johnson High School Principal Ronald D. Beau ford stands m the center of a crowd of his students 



Principal says students must 
receive constant 'pushing' 



"To educate any group of people, 
you must get control first. It must be 
a secure place to go to school. I de- 
plore wasting time on human devel- 
opment when kids need to be in the 
classroom learning basic skills." says 
Beauford, whose office floor is lit- 
tered with hubcaps, returned by a 
student who stole them. "But without 
human development, we never would 
have been able to get back to the 
basics." 

The strategy paid off. LBJ won the 
state math championship last year 
and the regional math and science fair 
for the past two years. With a 57 per- 



cent minority — mostly black — en- 
rollment, ita average score on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), taken 
by half its seniors, remains two points 
above the national average of 890, 
boasted by a strong showing in math. 

English teacher Lynn Morns says 
of her colleagues, "The math teachers 
are probably the most "raight-laced. 
They make* ihur kiHj do math every 
night Their cmsscs ire probably the 
most structured, hi* ! honestly be- 
lieve that's best for kid:. ' 

"A kid is not going to do a bloom- 
ing th:ng unless you push him all the 
time." say* Beauford, who sometimes 
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(Cliches a biology class in addition to 
hu» principal duties "Still he must 
loci you icspcu him and love him as 
a fellow human being " 

Alter nine years* of study, Michael 
Ruttcr. who followed 2.70*0 students 
through 12 inncr<city London high 
schools, rcai hod much the same 
conclusion. 

' Children hdd better autdemic suc- 
cess in schools where homework was 
regularly set and marked, and where 
the teachers expressed expectations 
that a high proportion ot the children 
would do well," he vuiies in his book, 
' 15,000 Hours*' 



"Of course, in turn, the children's 
good work will tend to reiniora and 
support the turners' high expecta- 
tions of them.. The same mecho- 
n.^ms apply as much to behavior as to 
^ hold&tic success M 

Supt Linus Wright says educators* 
low expectations for minority children 
"wa^ and has been a problem" in the 
Dallas schools. "But I think we're 
turning that trend around " 

Beginning this year. Dallas public 
school students in grades 1-3 must 
know certain things before they can 
puss to the next grade. By 1984. stu- 
dents at all grade levels will be pro- 
moted on the basis of achievement in- 
stead of age, ending a decades-old 
practice of social promotion in the 
Dallas schools. 

The Dallas school board also in- 
creased the number of courses re- 
quired for graduation, beginning in 
1985. 

•It's always a matter of expecta- 
tions. Kids live up to a teacher's ex- 
pectations," says Carolyn Legorreta, a 
science teacher at Bowie High School, 
in El Paso. *Td like to see it change a 
bit so we don't get so many lower- 
level courses that we don't need. The 
kids can perform. I do think they're 
pampered." 

Almost two-thirds of Bowie's in- 
coming freshmen go into remedial 
reading courses. Surrounded by pub- 
he housing and literally across the 
street from Mexico. Bowie High edu- 
cates the newest and the poorest of El 
Paso's Mexican immigrants. 

Yet in just one year at Bowie. Ms. 
Legorreta has increased the emoll- 
ment in chemistry classes from 30 to 
120. her department chairman says. 
"A lot ol teachers who started teach- 
ing here." Ms. Legorceta says, "fos- 
ter — not intentionally — the idea 
that the kids can t do it. When I got 
here* I decided to teach biology the 
way I've always taught it and not go 
a step down...and they performed 
very well." 
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Barbara Roberts, a social studies teacher, works with students In an 
open classroom at Lyndon B. Johnson High in Austin. 



At Milby High School near Hous- 
ton's ship channel, reading teacher 
Lauretta Abram says, "You can 
spoonfeed remedial children too 
much... You're doing them a disserv- 
ice. They have minds. They can think 
if they're made to think." 

At mostly black Sam Houston HiRh 
School in San Antonio, business 
teacher Shirley ft. Adamek says, 
"The lower you make your standards, 
the less they'll do. The more you de- 
mand, the more they'll do. It doesn't 
pay to demand nothing. They'll do 
less than nothing. 

"Sometimes adults have to make 
decisions. They have to raise stan- 
dards to where they ought to be and 



not bring standards down to meet 
them," she says. 

When asked about raising academic 
standards in her class, she says, "Until 
it's universal, why fight it? It's got to 
be schoolwide to do any good." 

Uting computers, Mary Smith drills 
Sam Houston students who read and 
compute like' elementary school pu- 
pils. "I don't think they've been 
pushed to do it. For years, we've 
passed kids on the bare minimum." 
she says. 

"These kids are capable of so much, 
and we expect so little." 
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Effective teachers push 
students to their limits 



By LINDA AUSTIN 



Staff Writer 

HOUSTON — With five minutes left in the 
class, teacher Dan Beier concludes his rapid- 
fire lecture on the origin of World War I. 
Hather than let the juniors m his American 
history class drift into conversation, he calls a 



student up to the world map. drawn over the 
blackboard. 

"Miss Harland. where is the Balkan Penin- 
sula?" demands Beier, assuming the role of a 
preacher drilling the faithful in the 
catechism. M 

"Aw. she doesn't know where it's at. 
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Students like teachers 
with high expectations 



taunts someone in the back of Room 120 at 
Ebbcrt L. Furr High School. 

"Never end a sentence with a prepositiun," 
B»ut chides. 

During the grammar discussion. Miss Har- 
fcmd has successfully put her finger in the 
vicinity of Bulgaria. Other students are or- 
dered to the map and locate the Scandinavian 
and Iberian peninsulas and the straits of Do- 
ver. Gibraltar. Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
bt lorv i he bell rings o\ thib integrated school 
on Houston's industrialize^ east side. 

Along with map skills, Beier drills his stu- 
dent*; in vocabulary, spelling and a whole lot 
of American history for 35 minutes, non-stop duily. 

"What do you remember about Wood row Wil- 
son?" he asks. "He was idealistic, 11 leveral students 
say. 

"Let's use our big word," sayi Beier, with ex- 
aggerated excitement. "He was a Utopian," the class 
chimes in. using one of the hundreds of vocabulary 
words that line two blackboards in the room. 

Later in the day, when one of Beier 1 s students 
correctly uses the word "reprobate" in his English 
class, the teucher comments, "You must have 
learned that in Mr. Beier' s claw." 



Bcier's been known to cut out the lights for hfs 
lecture on the Dark Ages and to sing songs about 
President U. S. Grant. His students call him "crazy" 
and "corny," but in the next breath they pronounce 
him. "one good teacher.' 1 

Intuitively, Beier does two things in his class- 
room that researchers have found make for effec- 
tive teaching. He holds high expectations for his 
kids — he expects them to remember how to spell 
Versailles, what the 17th Amendment did and what 
chicanery means. And he makes good use of time, 
teaching the whole period and keeping the bulk of 
the class attentive with his antics. 

'Tm not sure teachers arc aware of how they 
spend their time, 11 says Nancy L. Karweit, a re- 
searcher at Johns Hopkins University. In one of her 
studies, she found that depending on the teacher, 
students in one small school district spent from 57 
per cent to 88 per cent of the scheduled time for 
math actually learning math. Those who worked 
longer learned more. 

Ineffective teachers squandered time by start- 
ing late and finishing early, by boring students to 
distraction, by leaving students unoccupied while 
passing out papers or checking roll and by stopping 
class to take care of discipline problems. 

"The research favors whole-group instruction 
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History teacher DaMf/kr of Furr High in Houston with his vocabulary list 
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Math teacher Linda Berg helps a student at LBJ High in Austin 



Stilt photo by H\M Ivtrton 



because recitation and lecture cause high time on 
task.*' Dr. Karwoit says. "Time on task M is educa- 
tional shorthand for when a student is paying at- 
tention — and learning. 

But the trend in public education during the 
past 15 yours has been toward individualizing in- 
struction* — teaching single students or small 
groups instead of instructing the whole class or 
group. 

Effective urban schools are populated by teach- 
ers who start the lesson promptly, conduct class in a 
business-like manner, give and grade homework 
regularly* set clear goals for their students and ex- 
pect thein to meet them, according to Michael let- 
ter, who studied 2,700 students 1 careers in 12 inner- 
city London schools 

Ronald Edmonds, a Harvard University re- 
searcher who studied &5 effective elementary 
schools in the Northeast, writes. "Some schools are 
effective because they have a self-generating teach- 
er eoq* that has a critical mass of dedicated people 
who arc comn tted to being effecuve for all chil- 
dren they teach." 

At Lyndon Barnes Johnson High School in 
Austin, an astute principal, acting as personnel 
manager, stocked the new school with effective 
teachers, with predictable results. With a 57 per 
cent minority — mostly black — emxillment, LBJ's 
seniors score at or near the national average on 
standardized achievement tests. 

Before LBJ op*n«i in 1974, Principal Honald 
D. Beauford had a year to choose his faculty. M Hc 



handpkkcd it pretty much/ 1 government teacher 
Jerry Vaclav says. 'Tor the most part, those teach- 
ers are still the backbone of the school. There's not 
been a lot of turnover." 

Beauford says he looks for teachers with "aca- 
demic competencies'* because they have "a certain 
kind of discipline." 

'Tve worked on faculties uhorc it wu.s <i job. 
u here people got into teaching beeau^ the y got .t 
vacation in the summer/' English leather Lynn 
Morris says. "Most teachers here have very strung 
academic backgrounds and very strong opinions" 

The decor in the faculty office* support her 
contention. Along with the Phi Beta Kupj>a certifi* 
catcb ^rc Woody Allen p»*wrs iiiul n huge thumb- 
print with the caption, • I gotui be mc " 

hi the t liiSMoum. one of LBJ * original te;»« h 
ers, Linda Berg, provides a textbook example ot 
how to teach algebra effectively. As soon as the bell 
rir.^s, the overhead projector clicks on with the an- 
swers to last night's homework already written on 
it. 

"You hud an assignment last night. 1 could say 
Take it^ut, 1 but 1 already know you have it out 
because you're on top of things," she says. 

"Look at all those numbers." she says in mock 
disdain. "It's enough to make a person go crazy." 

While the students check their papers, she 
checks the roll and then answers questions on the 
homework. After the day's lesson on factoring» the 
class works a problem at a time together, giving her 
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a chance tt> clear up any questions before they prac- 
tice several probkma on their own. 

At the end of the period, there'a a short pop 
quiz to find out who's still having trouble with fac- 
toring and the inevitable homework assignment. 

Down the hall, another teacher conducts her 
class in much the same way. She moves crisply 
from topic to topic, wasting little time as she follows 
the agenda written on the board. But the class sits 
listlessly. She trie* to involve the students in a dU- 
cuttion but ends up answering her own questions. 
As one student explains, u To me, she just wants to 
get it over with." 

A business-like approach works, but not an im- 
personal one. 

That's the reason Bowie High School in EH 
Paso works as well as it does, says its student body 
president, Isabel Flores. 

"Some teachers care, Mrs. (Terry) Dodge espe- 
cially/ 1 she says of her computer science teacher. 
"She really takes an interest in you as an 
individual." 

"She gets on you to do the work," says another 
senior, Carlos Tonche. "She's constantly after us 
seniors to make applications to college and for 
scholarships. 11 

One teacher does not a school make, but 
Bowie's unique situation seems to have attracted a 
number of caring teachers, such as Mrs. Dodge, 
who have high expectations of their students and 
an almost missionary zeal about learning. 

For 50 years, Bowie has been the first stop for 
many on their way out of tho tenements and public 
housing of south El Paso. Its students are first- and 
second -generation immigrants* who retain somt? of 
the respect for teachers and schooling that remains 
a part of the Mexican culture. 

"I get pretty close to my kids," says Carolyn 
Legorreta, a science teacher at Bowie. "If you get 
close and warm, they do respond." 



Sht also gets involved, increasing enrollment in 
chemistry from 30 to 120 students in just one year, 
her department chairman says. 

"I ran into a student 1 had first semester w>o 
had messed up the first six weeks. But he settled 
down and made a 'D' in the course. He was told to 
register for basic biology. I told him to register for 
regular biology. I asked him, 'Don't you realize that 
lower-level course is an insult to your intelli- 
gence?' " Ms. I^egorreta says. 

"Kids live up to a teacher's expectations. Td 
like to see it change a bit so wc don't get so many 
lower-level courses the kids don't need." 

"Some of the teachers here are too easy. I 
would change that." sayscMiss Flores, who has her 
choice of MIT, Stanford or Columbia universities 
next fall. "I wish it had been harder." 

As she speaks, a gust of wind sweeps through 
the courtyard at Bowie, tossing her wildly curly 
black hair. Within sight of her school, on tho near- 
by bridge to Juarez, the Mexican and American 
flags flap in the breeze. 

At the more affluent schools in north H Paso, 
"Parents push the kids to take harder courses and 
the teachers to give harder work," says Miss Flores, 
whose father is a machinist. 

Another Bowie student, junior Patsy Horbach, 
counts Carol Pancoast as one of her best teachers 
tor having pusned her to do outside reading, book 
reports and a research paper with footnotes, 

"Mrs Pancoast is «i good teacher She constant- 
ly gives us homework She makes us study and 
work," say* Miss Horbach. who wants to be a legal 
swrvtary 

Mrs Paikv,*t A iniply. "I kvl like if 1 t x 
pot tlvm to du it. lh«*y will " 
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Milwaukee proves 

— the poor can learn 



By LINDA AUSTIN 

Staff Writer 

MILWAUKEE - Senior Mary 
Rogers savs she can see some differ* 
ence in North Division High School 
ihis uar They've cracked down on 
discipline." she soys, gesturing with a 
copy nl -Jane Eyre" in her hand. 

Sophomore Terry Hollins agrees In 
tlass. The teachers don't like to see 
us u.isto our time" On top of thai 
Tw *|ot to lake homework home ev- 
erv day — 2 hours' worth/' he says 
with a groan 

North Division. Milwaukee's black 
est and bleakest high scho . is on the 
uimcback trail. Although it's starting 



mil as bad off as any of Dallas' worsi 
high schools. Milwaukee educators 
believe they can turn around North 
Division and 20 other of the city's 
worst elementary and middle schools, 
also mostl*«*!aek 

"lis a wcll*documented diet that 
publii' education has not met the 
needs of url>an children, particularly 
children of the poor and children of 
color." says Maureen Larkin. a super- 
visor involved in the Milwaukee 
school improvement project 

"But the debate has now ended/' 
nIh- savs "The effective schools it- 
search shows that students with low 



income need not end up with low 
achievement." 

In the past decade, researchers 
have begun to identify schools that 
work for pooi and minority students. 
The key to their success has been 
mostly common sense and hard work. 
Holding high expectations for stu- 
dents, having a strong principal, giv- 
ing healthy helpings of homework, 
spending more time on the 3 R's. 
maintaining ordrr. making more effi- 
cient use of class time and upholding 
clear *c . standards 

In Milwaukee, .md .i n.indful of 



Hard work replaces the 
happiness quest in Milwaukee 



othei urban sthool districts, educators 
arc making a concentrated effort to 
apply that research But. like putting 
Mcrcurochrorm on a wound, applying 
the research to those schools in need 
of a remedy hasn't been painless. 

The biggie t problem hasn't been 
limited funding or parental disinterest 
or the kids' bad home life. It's \een 
convincing teachi-s and principals 
that what they've been doing isn't 
working and that poor, black children 
can learn. 

"The problem in educating low-in- 
come and minority students is first an 
ututudmal problem, second an educa- 
tional problem, and third a political 
problem If you can solve the first 
!wo. then those people will bring 
pressure to bear on ihe third/' Ms. 
Larkin says 

Ronald Edmonds agrees. "You 
don't have to persuade parents these 
children are educable you have to 
persuade teachers." says the Harvard 
University researcher who studied 55 
effective schools in the Northeast 

The view that schools and icuchers 
can t ivhtkc a dtfft o first gained 
respectability in when sociolo- 

gist James Coleman reported that the 
strongest determiner of a child's 
achievement was his family back- 
ground and social class 

"I remember seeing a newspaper 
article on Coleman's study stuck on 
the bulletin board in the teachers' 
lounge." Ms. Larkin says. "It was one 
of the most debilitating pieces of in- 
formation It said, You don't make a 
difference.' " 

Because students wore ragged 
clothes or had no fathers, teachers ex- 
pected little of them, and students 
lived up to those expectation. It ^as 
a self-perpetuating cycle.*' Ms. Larkin 
' says 

•"I don't think it's their fault*" says 
Dallas school board President Kath- 
lyn Gilliam about educators* limited 
expectations for minority students. "I 
think the system perpetuated that 
idea. Even now. whenever we talk 
about remedial programs. Title I it's 
always with the idea of bringing 
them up. making them as good. I still 
contend they're all right when we get 
them." 

"Some people call it head-patting, 
pampering. ' Milwaukee Supt Lee R, 
McMurrin savs. "We said, *We won't 
add another burden to your life. You 
didn't have any breakfast. At least 



school will be a nice place to come.' 
Yet the greatest harm ws could do 
was not teach them." 

AJ Weiss, principal of Milwaukee's 
Twentieth Sxreot School, which is 
targeted for improvement, says, "We 
got involved in making the kids hap- 
py We didn't make them compete; 
we didn't put pressure on them. It 
doesn't mean we were bad people; we 
were just a part of society. M 

McMurrin says. "Teachers tell me 
their principals are new persons. 
They've been 'born again' they're so 
different in their management style 
and approach to things. Tl ey are 
managers as opposed to keeping kids 
happy. 

"They're making schools out of 
these institutions." 

Among the changes in the targeted 
schools has been the return of home- 
work. "In the past if they didn't bring 
it back, nothing happened." Ms. Lar- 
kin says. "In one school, they denied 
lunch hour to those who didn't. They 
got 10 minutes to eat and spent the 
rest of the time in the classroom, dor 
ing homework. In one week, they 
were bringing it in." 

The Milwaukee schools recommend 
an hour of homework a night in 
grades 1-3 and two to three hours a 
night in grades 4-8. According to a 
Dallas school district pamphlet on 
homework, students in grades 1-2 
should have a maximum of \5 min- 
utes of homework a night, increasing 
to 30 minutes in grades 3-4 and one 
hour in grades 5-6. 

The Dallas schools continue to pull 
students out of their regular classes 
for remedial instruction under the 
federally financed Title I program, a 
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practiced no longer tolerated in the 
Milwaukee schools. Instead, the Title 
I teacher helps out the classroom 
teacher in the classroom, minimizing 
the time lott sending students else- 
where and avoiding labeling those 
students as ^dummies." 

"Separate and pull-out instructional 
strategies rarely accrue to the benefit 
of the kids targeted," researcher Ed- 
monds says. ,c Yet it's far less taxing 
administratively if you just separate 
the kids." 

With higher expectations and more 
emphasis on academics, Milwaukee's 
20 lowest scoring schools expect to 
raise their achievement level to the 
national average in reeding, math and 
language in three years — by 1982. 
The first test scores showing how 
well they're doing will be available 
next month. 

Principal Weiss is confident. "Fam- 
ily background is important, but not 
overwhelming," he says. "Our people 
are going to work harder with better 
teaching techniques and mooe time on 
the basics. Our substituting is going to 
overcome the advantages that folks in 
the suburbs have. In time, we'll 
match up with suburban schools be- 
cause they're not working as hard and 
not planning as well." 

In the heart of Milwaukee's inner 
city, providing conclusive evidence 
that it can be done, is St. Leo's Catho- 
lic school. Ninety-eight per cent of St. 
Leo's primary schoolers are on or 
above grade level — an almost un- 
heard-of feat for a school where £8 
per cent of the enrollment is black 
and 95 per cent are poor enough to 
receive free lunches. In the Dallas 
school district, which has a 70 per 
cent minority enrollment, only 58 per 
cent of the third graders are reading 
on or above grade level. 

Although some might attribute St. 
Leo's performance to selective admis- 
sions, Principal George Raymond says 
he accepts itudenU on a first-come, 
first-served basis, has expelled only 
one student and keeps "a very high 
percentage" on the roll who do not 
pay the $372 a year it cost*. With 408 
students enrolled, it has a waiting list 
of 500. 

"We can learn a lot from St. Leo'i " 
Ms. Larkin says. "I keep waiting for 
somebody to tell me why this can*t 
work in the public schools and no- 
body can*** 

"Many schools make excuses for 
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Hudenis at Milwaukee's North Division High 
' School walked out of class in 1980 in a suecess- 
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ful fight against a plan to *urn it from a neighbor- 
hood facility into a citywide magnet school. 



children. I don't allow for excuses. I 
don't think I can/' says Raymond, 
whose 14 teachers make a flat $7,900 
a year and whose classes average 30 
students, "I teU teachers that all stu- 
dents wiil produce and achieve above 
grade level," 

To catch up students who are be- 
hind, "We've had to accelerate the 
curriculum. If you're going to cover 
four times the material, you have to 
pick and chose your objectives." says 
the lean and lanky Raymond, "You 
have to have a clear indication of 
where you're going and how long it's 
going to take to get there." 

Raymond is jealous of time for in- 
struction. "The teacher instructs the 
entire group. I don't believe in teach-* 
ing to a group here and a group here. 
If you teach to two or three groups, 
they get one-third the time they de- 
serve,'* says Raymond, who also 
teaches algebra at St. Leo's. 

"We have to stress basics," says 
Raymond, a product of the New 
Hampshire public schools. "We don't 
teach art or music for music's sake. 
We Jeach it when and if it fits into 
the reading program. Kids making 
chains at Christmas — that to me is a 
waste of time. They get nothing out 
of that except less teaching time." 

Repetition and reiontion are routine 



at St. Leo's. The sound of children 
spelling words in unison echoes in the 
wooden -floored hallways. "Children 
are aware that we do retain," says 
Raymond, who will hold back four 
primary schoolers this year, "If chil- 
dren are not retained, they realize 
that they can get by doing minimum 
work." 

Beginning this school year, the Dal- 
las schools began holding back stu- 
dents in grades 1-3 who fail to 
achieve certain minimal skills. As in 
Milwaukee, the mast foot-dragging on 
retention has not come from parents, 
but some educators, whose "vanity is 
getting in the way." according" to 
Supt. Linus Wright. 

In Milwaukee, the principals m 
schools targeted for improvement are 
battling the school bureaucracy for 
the right to retain students before the 
end of the third grade. 

"The people ai the central office 
are scared to death," Ms. Larkin says. 
"They (the schools' principals and 
teachers) know more about effective 
schools than they do. Principals and 
teachers are taking over their schools. 
We at the central office are used to 
telling them what to do. When we set 
to be instructional leaders, nobody 
thought they'd do it." 



Compi atmg matters further at 
North Division High School, the 
school improvement project is entan- 
gled in community and school board 
politics. Two years ago. the school 
board voted to turn North Division's 
new $20 million campus into a magnet 
school, open only to students interest- 
ed in high-technology careers. 

But the students staged a one-day 
walkout and the inner-city communi- 
ty organized, taking as its slogan 
"enough is enough," Much like Dal- 
las' Black Coalition to Maximize Edu- 
cation. Milwaukee'* Coalition to Save 
North Division said to stop busing 
black children and start educating 
I hem. 

The Coalition to Save North Divi- 
sion sued and won an out-of-court 
settlement, keeping North Division 
open as a neighborhood school until 
1984 and starting the school improve- 
ment project, this school year. 

"I think we've turned the general 
climate around at North," says coali- 
tion spokesman Howard Puller, citing 
the almost 4 point increase in the at- 
tendance rate to 84 per cent and the 
more than doubling in library circula- 
tion. "I would be supremely confident 
about it's working if I thought we 
had the total commitment of the 
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school system to do something about 
it." 

"There are 1.200 blacks in that 
school. We would have had 1,200 
whites there, too," Supt. McMurnn 
says, with North as a magnet school 
"We intend to make sure that the 
1.200 left have the finest school in the 
city. We're going to work very hard 
with the community." 

"We keep zeroing in on high expec 
tations," says Marion Gratz. North's 
learning coordinator. "I hear teachers 
use that phrase, they're conscious of 
it." 

All North ninth- and tenth -graders 
are taking English, math, reading and 
science, plus another period of one of 



those subjects, whichever they show 
weaknesses. The school's first student 
behavior code is in effect, and suspen- 
sions dropped almost 75 per cent last 
full. 

"We're fighting still with some 
teachers there, who don't believe in 
what we're talking about doing," says 
Fuller, a 1958 graduate of North. 

Fuller became aware of the sad 
state of North's current graduates as 
associate director of Marquette Uni- 
versity's admissions program for poor 
and minority students. 

"Only the better (North) students 
were trying to get into Marquette, 
and those students were underpre- 



pared in many areas, particularly in 
math and English skills/* he says. 
"They weren't radically different 
from black students coming from all 
over the city. The problem is not sim- 
ply a problem at North Division." 

"Our contention is that black kids 
are not educated in the Milwaukee 
school system." says Dotty Holman. 
the coalition's attorney. "Parents 
think by sending their kid to a deseg- 
regated school that's going to be the 
answer. We're saying they're getting 
undereducated. The kids are getting a 
raw deal. 

"Education should be effective for 
all kids." 
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Toward better schools 



The search for ways lo improve* iho public 
schools is now focusing on resurrecting some 
fundamentals — good principals and teachers, 
structured teaching, homework, basic curricula 
and classroom discipline 

Happily, that trend is catching on in many 
parts of the country, and Dallas and some of its 
suburbs recently have begun lo move in the 
same direction. 

Times Herald education writer Linda Aus- 
tin, with the assistance of a grant from George 
Washington University's Institute for Education 
Leadership, identified public schools in places a«* 
diverse as Milwaukee and El Paso that are in 
the vanguard of today's educational progiess 

The message that comes from her four-part 
s* ries in the Times Herald last week is that pub- 
lic schools can provide good educational opportu- 
nities for coming generations of Americans il the 
necessary commitment from the teachers, sthool 
«idmimstrators and parents is made 

The doomsayers. those who delight in pre- 
(luting the end of public education as a viable 
institution in America, do not have to be right. 
In fact, wo believe that it is extremely important 
that they be wrong Good public education is as 
wiaJ to a modem state as commerce, transporta- 
tion, commmunieations and national defense A 
nation can have a pluralistic educational system, 
fi healthy mix of public and private — as the 
United States has had since the pub be schools 
wore inspired by Horace Mann in the early 
1800s — but it is doubtful th** private re- 
sources could successfully replace the public 
school system. 

Another message from Ms. Austin's series 
in that public schools that have enrollments of 
mostly poor and minority students do not have 
to be "bad" or ineffective schools. Sociologist 
James Coleman's tired argument that the home 
environment controls the learning potential of 
the child and that nothing much can be done in 
the classroom is flawed. 

"The problem in educating low-income and 
minurity students is first an attitudinal problem, 
second an educational problem and third a po- 
litical problem." observes Maureen Larkin. cur- 
riculum specialist for the Milwaukee school im- 
provement program. "It you can solve the first 
I Wo, then those people will bring pressure to 
bear on the third." 

Harvard University researcher Ronald Ed- 
monds says. "You don't have lo persuade par- 
ents Ihese children are cducnhlc; you have to 
IMTsuade teachers " 



Ms Austin idenlilied several "effective 
schools" in poor neighborhoods where there has 
been considerable educational progress, schools 
such as Milwaukee's North Division, Austin's 
LBJ High School and Houston's Ebbrrt L. Furr 
High School. What faculties «md many students 
at thes;* schools have in common is enthusiasm, 
industnousness and unrelenting determination 
to achieve educational progress. 

"You have to have high expectations, high 
stundai ds of conduct.'* summarized Claude H. 
Brmklev Jr . principal at Houston's progressive 
Milby High School. 

Motivation is one ol the major factors at 
effective schools, but so are efforts to reduce 
bureaucracy, to recruit I he best teachers and ad- 
ministrator. lo eliminate idle time in the class- 
rooms, to maintain discipline and to concentrate 
on tiaditional academics 

One difference between Milwaukee's ap- 
proach and that found in some Dallas-area pub- 
he schools is that Title 1 student in Milwaukee 
nio no longer pulled out of regular classes for 
lemedial classes They receive instruction in 
their regular classes And 'individualized in- 
struction." which used to be one of those pop 
education slogans heard so often around the 
country, means home work — not time wasted 
by teac hers filing out progress reports while stu- 
dents are "taugnt" by a machine of some sort. 
Another diflerence is the homework require- 
ment The Dallas Independent Schooi District 
polic> handbook prescribes 15 minutes of home- 
work a night for students in grades 1-2. 30 min- 
utes lor students in grades 3-4 and one hour in 
grades 5-6. In Milwaukee's public schools, one 
hour of homework is recommended for grades 1- 
3 and two to three hours for grades 4-8. 

Dallas' public school system, which has 
been disrupted at the classroom level since 1971 
by several desegregation plans and has been 
considerably mismanaged at the administrative 
level, appears to be socking a new direction with 
policy changes that end social promotion, tighten 
up on absenteeism and strengthen curriculum 
requirements. Further efforts to reduce adminis- 
ti alive paperwork and to put emphasis on sup- 
port for good teachers in the classroom are 
needed 

Settlement ol the desegregation case in the 
fedeial curls this year and the election in No* 
vember of a new school board that is determined 
h) piovidi leadership will be milestones along 
(he toad oi educational progress in Dallas 

And progress, ol course can. and must, be 

made 
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Pressure pays off 



JOHN McMANUS 

John McManus has been the education 
writer for The Ledger Star in Norfolk 
since 1979 Among his awards during 
this period was a recent first place in the 
annual Virginia Press competition 

A prominent feature of McManus's 
writing has been his concentration on 
education programs and services for 
low-income, minority students For his 
Fellowship study, McManus chose to 
seek out public elementary schools in 
Virginia and neighboring states that 
have prepared urban minorities from low 
income areas to compete academically 
with middle class youth McManus 
sought out elementary schools that 
enrolled at least 40 percent minority 
students, served at least 25 percent of 
its children free federal lunches— a 
poverty indicator— and scored above 
national norms in standardized tests. No 
schools with selective admissions 
policies were considered He visited 
schools m Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Portsmouth and New Haven which were 
mdentified as among the best in serving 
youngsters from low income 
neighborhoods. 

McManus found that essentially the 
same factors distinguished these 
effective inner city schools from schools 
which continued the pattern of failure: a 
strong principal with an ironclad belief 
that all children can learn; teacherswho 
can make the learning experience 
interesting, an environment free of 
distractions and dedicated to learning; a 
continuous curriculum; an effective 
testing and evaluation program, and a 
consistent effort to involve parents in 
their children's education. 
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Strong leader a key to school success 

This is the first of a seven-part series on 
inner-city schools by The Ledger-Star's educa- 
tion writer, John McManus, who for 11 weeks 
last spring studied elementary schools along the 
Atlantic Coast in search of those successful in 
educating minority pupils and youngsters from 
deteriorating neighborhoods. 



By JOHN McMANUS 
Ledger-Star Stiff Writer 
Whit enables i hurtful of schools 
among the thousands enrolling Urge 
numbers of inner-c:ty children to 
break the mtioml pittern of 
failure? 

It is in increasingly important 
question because each year there's 
an increase in the proportion of 
America's public school seats filled 
by poor black and Hispanic children. 
Last spring, Hie Ledger-Star, aided 



ings, television monitors, projectors, 
tape recorders, veteran teachers, 
class sizes in the lower twenties, 
new textbooks and highly paid teach- 
ers, although those elements might 
help. 

In fact, the urban elementary 
school in the survey whose students 
performed best was located in a de- 
teriorating building. It had little 
audio-visual equipment, almost no 
money for supplies, class sizes ap- 
proaching 30 students and outdated 



by a grant from the Institute for 
Educational Leadership in Washing- 
ton and the federal National Insti- 
tute of Education, surveyed East 
Coast cities to find effective elemen- 
tary schools and the reasons they 
succeeded. 

The Ledger-Star visited class- 
rooms in four schools identified as 
among the best serving children 
from the poorest of families. 

The results? 

Unessential are new school build- 
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s<fhoolbooks in several basic 
subjects. 

But Samuel Gompers School in 
Philadelphia, as well as schools in 
Richmond, New Haven, Conn., and 
Portsmouth, have all or most of the 
following factors which appear to 
distinguish them from failing urban 
schools: 

* A strong leader for a principal, 
with .an ironclad belief that all chil- 
dren can learn. The successful prin- 
cipal demands performance from 
students, teacher^ and parents. 

James Clements, principal of 
Samuel Gompers School, for exam- 
ple, can't reward teachers with 
raises. Nor can he fire them if they 
don't work hard. 

But he can, and does, send letters 
home to parents of children falling 
behind, suggesting meetings with 
teachers. Instructors who want their 
evenings free learn to keep their stu- 
dents above grade level. 

★ Teachers, often inexperienced, 
who make learning more interesting 
than goofing off, and insist that time 
must not be wasted. Beyond two to 
three years, experience did not ap- 
pear to make much difference in 
teachers' effectiveness. 

★ An atmosphere free of distrac- 
tions and permeated by a clear pur- 
pose — learning. 

Angela Hamler, a fourth-grader 
whc transferred into Overby-Shep- 
pard School in Richmond, says it 
better: "The children don't put a lot 
of trash around the school yard. And 
they don't disturb you during tests." 

"This school is better than my old 
school," adds a third-grade transfer. 
"There, they got everybody beatin' 
up on each other." 

★ A cbntinuous curriculum em- 
phasizing reading, writing and arith- 
metic, which lets a student begin the 
new year, if he's ready, at the same 
page he left the previous June. 

* A testing and evaluation re- 
cess which allows teachers to prop- 
erly place each student and then 
measure progress. Proper place- 
ment includes a willingness to retain 
students, particularly in grades one 
to three. 

* A continuing effort to involve 
parents in their children's education. 
Principal Herbert L. Crockett of 
Overby-Sheppard School, for in- 
stance, travels his neighborhood like 
a postman. And he raffles off televi- 
sion sets to get parents into the 
school. 

In New Haven, Principal Steve 
Signore says he takes parents' calls 
before those from school officials. 
He hires parents as aides and gives 
them a powerful say in running .the 
school. And the community accepts 
more responsibility for making Mar* 
tin Luther King School a success. 
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Any simplification of hundreds of 
observations of students, teachers, 
parents and principals into a short 
recipe for success is dangerous in a 
complex subject. But The Ledger- 
Star findings are similar to conclu- 
sions reached in other research on 
effective schools. 

Nowhere in that research is there 
a count of effective schools in 
America's core cities. But what sur- 
veys have been done cuggest, ir the 
words ot Harvard University re- 
searcher Dr. Ronald R. Edmonds, 
"the proportion is minuscule." 

The Ledger-Star's survey illus- 
trates the case. The search began 
with letters or calls to the superin- 
tendents of 23 urban school districts. 

The inquiry sought elementary 
schools that enrolled at least 40 per- 



cent minority students, served at 
least 25 percent of its children free 
federal lunches — a poverty indica- 
tor — and scored above national 
norms on standardized tests. No 
schools with selective admission 
policies were considered. 

Four superintendents failed to re- 
ply and tive said their systems con- 
tained no such schools. The other 14 
nominated candidates, but fewer 
than 20 schools overall. 

Several nominations were dropped 
after a close look showed inconsis- 
tent test patterns, or reading levels 
recorded by classroom teachers so 
low they raised suspicions abou, the 
honesty of high test scores. 

Of more than 50 schools which 
met the enrollment requirements in 
Tidewater, only Churchland Elemen- 
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tary in Portsmouth was able to docu- 
ment that its students tested above 
national norms and that half or 
more were reading at or beyond 
grade level. 

Even at Churchland, an analysis 
separating the children who live in 
that moderately affluent neighbor- 
hood from those bused across the 
Western Branch of the Elizabeth 
River from a downtown housing pro- 
ject shows a substantial gap in aca- 
demic performance. The poorest 



children at Churchland, however, 
are not far below the national aver- 
age in reading and appear to be 
closing in on the national norm in 
mathematics. 

Edmonds, former director of the 
Center for Urban Studies at Harvard 
University and a consultant to New 
York City's school system, says he 
and his colleagues searched the 
northeastern quadrant of the nation, 
drawing a line from Detroit to Balti- 
more and looking north. Edmonds 



reports finding ouly 55 elementary 
and middle schools effective for poor 
and black children among a sample 
of nearly 1,800 schools. 

Those 55, however, he says, are "a 
big enough number to prove the 
point" that schools can succeed with 
even the most difficult students. 

1 1 Every school , 1 1 he contends . 
"ought to be expected to meet the 
present national (test) average re- 
gardless of the socio-economic stadus 
of its students^ 
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Principal insists teachers 
teach, students study 



By JOHN McMANUS 
Udg^ar Staff Writer 

PHILADELPHIA — Police have ar- 
rived. Firemen are coming. 

Light from a gray afternoon pene- 
trates the chain-link fence padlocked 
to the windows of the principal's office 
and falls on Dawn, a second-grader 
whose cheeks are streaked with tears. 
Her walnut-colored hands stick out 
from silver handcuffs. 

Five feet away, Gregory set*, his 
small torso heaving, his dark eyes 
glistening. 

"Get out of the way/' shout yellow- 
coated firemen, carrying hacksaws 
and shoving through the set of wide- 
eyed youngsters gathered outside the 
office. 

There has been an unauthorized 
handcuffing* Dawn's the victim. The 
handcuffs belong to Gregory. "An aco 
acc-aeddent," he hiccups. 

While Dawn is being freed, Princi- 
pal Jim Clements' hand covers most 
of Gregory's small shoulder. He had 
growled at the boy, but that was 
earlier. 
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"We probably won't be able to give 
theth back to you whrie," he consoles. 
"Thfey'll probably haie to saw them." 
Clements pats Gregory on the head 
and sends him back to class. 

The principal turns to Dawn, giving 
her a Polaroid snapshot he took a few 
moments earlier. It shows a pretty 
Hispanic girl holding up handcuffed 
arms. "Something for your memory 
book," he says. 

Trauma has been transferred into a 
happy memory. 

How often are students handcuffed 
at Gompers School? 



"About twice a week," jokes 
Clements. 

Handcuffs, police, the rage children 
take from troubled homes and transfer 
to teachers are part of schooling in 
every American core city, including 
Samuel Gompers Elementary School 
on Philadelphia's west side. 

But there's something else here, 
something unusual in urban 
education-excellence. 

Samuel Gompers,. with an enroll- 
ment 96 percent black and Hispanic, 
sticks out as the inner city school with 
the highest test scores in Philadelphia. 
Why? 

"Jim ^Clements," say administra- 
tors in thk Philadelphia school system. 

Then they mention the list of chil- 
dren from all over this city of 1.8 
million who are waiting for a desk to 
open at Gompers. 

"Jim Clements' school is not typi- 
cal," says Dr. Jeanette Brewer, She's 
the district superintendent for 
Gortpen and 36 other schools on the 
west side of of a contentious group of 
ethnic neighborhoods in search of a 
city. "Jim Clements has really estab- 
lished himself more than many princi- 
pals as the educational leader," she 
says. 

Gompera* academic credentials are 
first-rate: a consistent record of rising 
scores on national tests since Cle- 
ments took over in 1970 so that now 
only 18 percent of 626 students score 
below the 90th percentile, or national 
average. Three students in 10 here 
place among the top 15 percent of all 
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American school children. And 7 in 10 
rt» at or beyond grade level as mea- 
sured by teachers records of students' 
progress in a series of textbooks. 

That achievement is more typical of 
suburban schools. 

★ * * 

Philadelphia is at odds wi'h its 
schools. In March, when Samuel 
Gompers was visited, the mayor was 
trying to fire the superintendent and 
the School Board. The City Council 
had threatened to take over the 
244,OOfcstudent system, the nation's 
fourth largest. And the superintendent 
was trying to borrow $30 million from 
skeptical city banks to meet the next 
payroll. (The banks refused, but the 
state rescued the city at the last min- 
ute, keeping the schools open. But to- 
day, 30 striking teachers were 
arrested while picketing outside the 
school administration building. The 
rtriking teachers have threatened to 
delay the opening of school Thursday.) 

"The schools have cataclysmic fi- 
nancial problems," says J. William 
Jones, the system's public Information 
director. The 1980-81 school year be- 
gan with a three-week teachers strike. 
In January, the janitors struck for 
three days and the buildings were too 
cold to open. 

Teachers in Philadelphia, even 
those with tenure, are routinely laid 




off. then reidred the following fall 
when that year's financial crisis has 
been resolved. 

"It's a game," says Gompers first 
grade teacher Mike Levin. A master's 
degree hasn't protected him from 
three layoffs in seven years. Levin has 
found one compensation. He collects 
unemployment benefits during the 
summers. Without the layoffs, he 
would be ineligible. "That's $162 a 
week," he says. "If they took that 
money they could really help the 
schools." 

Philadelphia is also awaiting a Su- 
preme Court decision that might 
plunge the city into busing to desegre- 
gate the few city schools where whites 
still attend in any numbers. 

"It would be very difficult for me to 
say there is public satisfaction with 
the public schools," admits Brewer. 

Jim Clements is more blunt. He 
calls Philadelphia's school situation 
4 the prime example of bureaucratic 
nonsense. It's like teaching out of a 
brown paper bag," he fumes. "Right 
now, we're all waiting to be laid off at 
the end of March." 

★ ★ ★ 

Samuel Gompers School sits in an 
unlikely neighborhood for an enroll- 
ment where half the students are poor 
enough to qualify for free federal 
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lunches. The building resembles an in- 
ner city school. Its windows are ar- 
mored like a downtown pawnshop 
after hours. The trees oa this corner 
tot are surrounded by square fences 
with Kth-inch steel bars. 

But the immediate neighborhood, 90 
percent Jewish 12 years ago, has mas- 
sive limestone botoes of seven to 12 
bedrooms each. Many have swimming 
pools. Some have carriage houses, 
now converted to two- and three-unit 
apartments. 

Ware these mansions located a mile 
•way across the dty line, they'd fetch 
fltt.OOt to $200,000, says a neighbor 
hood Realtor. 

Crime* plunging property values 
and an influx of black families 
changed the neighborhood's complex- 
ion in just a few years around 1970. 

Inside the yellow brick of Gompers, 
bare lightbulbs hang from hallway 
ceilings. It's cold enough in March so 
that moat students wear sweaters. 
Roof leaks have dissolved the plaster 
in places. Many library books wear 
the frayed hoar of old age. 

But because this school works, it 
has a reputation among teachers as 
well as students, Faculty members 
call it "the country club" and the 
"castle on the hill." If I were trans- 
ferred," says one Gompers teacher, 
"I'd throw a fit." 




And now, Clements' program at 
Gompers is being studied to see if it 
can be reproduced at other city 
schools. 

The heart of that program, accord- 
ing to District Superintendent Brewer, 
is the extraordinary control Clements 
exercises. "Most principals don't use 
Clements' minute record-keeping. He 
is so knowledgeable about every child, 
he makes sure the child is properly 
placed," she explains. "And teachers 
find it very difficult to say why a child 
of normal intelligence isn't learning." 

"We set our goal at getting our stu- 
dents to achieve at their age and 
grade level," says Clements. That pro- 
cess begins with testing every child 
who enters Gompers to determine pre- 
cisely the correct level of instruction. 
The testing continues every time a 
child finishes a chapter or level in at 
least three subjects — mathematics, 
reading and language arts, an umbrel- 
la term for writing, grammar and 
spelling. In those three basic areas, all 
Gompers teachers use the same texts 
and tests from kindergarten through 
grade six. 

Every six weeks, Clements monitors 
progress. If learning does not keep 
pace with the time spent, ' we find the 
reasons why or select alternatives at 
the point of breakdown. 1 have a file of 
the actual tests of every child in the 
building." 

In basic skills, all teachers are re- 
quired to use the Mastery Learning 
approach. Championed by Dr. Benja- 
min S. Bloom of the University of 
Chicago, mastery learning holds that 
children differ more in the pace of 
their learning than in native ability to 
learn. 

Ninety-five percent of all children, 
Bloom argues, can master — not just 
learn — what is taught in school. But 
some students may take five times as 
long to "get" a lesson. 

So Bloom and Clements contend stu- 
dents should be grouped according to 
what they have previously mastered, 
then taught new material and tested 
again. Those who fail to correctly an- 
swer 10 percent — a mastery level — 
of the test questions mutt be retaught 
what they missed and retetted, until 
they succeed. 

The idea is to build on success, and 
not proceed until tests show there is 
mastery. The approach reportedly to 
particularly successful in ghetfe 
fthfffrta became it takes nothi n g for 
granted In a student's prior learning. 

It also seems to build self-confidence. 

"So many of the children in our 
district do not have high expecta- 
tions," says Brewer. "And one failure 
after another does not build the self- 
esteem necessary to succeed. Mastery 
Learning has built-in successes. That 
becomes a motivating factor for both 
students and teachers." 

Despite the enthusiasm beginning to 
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build nationally around mastery learn* 
ing — Chicago schools, for instance, 
have reordered their curriculum 
around it — Clements has found draw- 
backs. "Bloom says 95 percent can 
master. I think he's out of his mind. 
We feel lucky to have 80 percent mas- 
ter with the wide range or students we 
have." 

"Mastery learning says you fust 
don't give up," says sixth grade 
teacher Gerry Carpenter, slapping a 
baseball into his glove in the school 
gym. "But 1 only give it twice. If they 
don't get SO, that's it, 'you failed it* 
Ideally, these students should be set 
aside and taught again. But we don't 
have time for that You can f t lose the 
whole class for a couple." 

Overall, feelings are positive about 
mastery learning. "Since we started 
mastery this year, the success rates 
have been better," Clements says. Al- 
though Mastery Learning is new at 
Gompers, pressure on students to 
learn is not. Clements estimates that 
30 percent of his students have repeat- 
ed a year. 

That's high, more than three times 
Norfolk's elementary retention rate. 
But it's necessary, according to Cle- 
ments to convince students that teach- 
ers are serious about the pace of their 
learning. 

Clements puts more pressure on his 
teachers than most principals. "S real- 
ly keep a hands off approach so long 
as they get the job dona," he says. "I 
don't look at teachers' plans. I just 
look at what they've done." 

Whei he finds progress lagging as 
little as four or flvt mm*j, Clements 
writes notes to the panats suggesting 
meetings with the teacher. "Some 
(teachers) get upset because the par- 
ents are going to come in and hound 
them," he says with a smile. "It's an 
Incentive to work harder. 



"What you fight is an attitude 
among teachers that some children 
were bom to be street cleaners or tap- 
dancers. I'm very adamant about 
that. You over-expect rather than un- 
der-expect. 

"When you see teachers who don't 
expect enough sometimes you have to 
give them a push," he says. 

The letter to this teacher is formal 
The paragraphs are numbered. The 
signature is Jim Clements. 1 }t reads: 

"I. Once again you have no record 
of language progress for your class. 1 
didn't ask for a log, but 1 warn to see 
test results. . .If 1 don't see some 
results on my next review, I'll consid- 
er your neglect unsatisfactory. 

"2. Good movement in reading! 

"3. Vour mtith success rate is the 
poorest in the school — only 67 percent 
of your class passing — why? What 
can you do about it? 

"I'll gladly help if necessary" 

★ ★ ★ 

In addition to students and teachers, 
Clements leans on parents. 

"I've never met a parent who 
wasn't extremely interested in his 
kids," he says. "But some get bogged 
down in survival." 

Then it's time for a visit or call. His 
message: "You've got to establish 
that your child is the first priority, 
more important than your job, more 
important than cooking a meal, more 
important than resting and watching 
TV and more important than reading 
the paper. You ar? the most important 
teacher of your child, not some public 
employee.' 

"I tee these parents as similar to 
my family," Clements explains. "My 
father was a tile aetter who was 
kicked out of school in sixth grade. 
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Mom loft In 10th grade and went to 

business school. But education was 
central for children to get more than 
the parents had." 

★ ★ ★ 

Stroll down the halls of Gompers 
School and you will see few lines. Stu- 
dents walk in groups. When the cafete- 
ria is full, don't enter. Conversation is 
impossible because of the noise. 

Push open the door to the boys' 
bathroom. It's so cold that urine 
steams on its way to the toilet. The 
bowls art overflowing onto the floor. 
No soap. No paper towels. Not even 
toilet paper. 

"My philosophy of discipline is very 
casual," explains Clements. "The 
lunch room? Kids need to blow off 
steam. I never go in there. I'm not in 
the catering business." 

"You can get so bogged down in 
that kind of nonsense, you forget to 
teach." Success in the classroom, he 
argues, nearly eliminates serious dis- 
cipline problems. 

Discipline also comes easier, he 
says, when there's a variety of ability 
groups in each class. "Everyone needs 
i model. The low classes we used to 
hive here were Just the pits." 

Clements asked teachers to remove 
the paper from the boys' room and put 
it in the classroom because students 
routinely soaked it, rolled it into a ball 
and hurled it to the ceiling. 
"Instant stalactites," he says. "It's 
cold as hell in there, so you figure no 
one's goin£ to hang around. 

"In the girl's bathroom, one child 



defecated in the sink. Every day, 
there it was. 

"And the boys pee on the radiators 
to make steam. But my father used to 
do that when he was in junior high 
school, so that's not a new trick." 

"I guess I don't push discipline be- 
cause of my own background. I had so 
many fights and was suspended." 

Noon recess. Out on the playground 
the basketball is an extension of David 
Rush's hand. The sixth grader controls 
it like a yo-yo. "People are nice here," 
he says. "Teachers are nice. There's 
not a lot of fighting like in other 
schools, or people beaten up or writing 
on the walls. No violence, nobody 
throwing glass and rocks. There's only 
a fight maybe every two weefcs." 

"V'all come on. The teacher is wait- 
ing." says Rush's classmate, Joe 
Person. 

"What's the principal like?* a visi- 
tor asks. 

"Mr. Clements? He gave me the 
money to fix my bike for a birthday 
present," says Person. "He's a good 
friend of mine." 

Teachers, too, seem to like Cle- 
ments, as much for his demands as for 
anything else. 

"He's strong in that he demands 
very close record keeping so he knows 
exactly where the children are in 
math, reading and language," says 
Barbara Rouse, a kindergarten 
teacher of 25 years. "But he lets up in 
other areas. He doesn't demand lesson 
plans." 



He s a very curriculunvminded 
principal," says sixth grade teacher 
Carpenter. Clements "believes we're 
here to educate. He asks questions of * 
ineffective teachers. 'Why isn't so and 
so learning?' " 

"Things that are done in other 
schoois are not done here," says Ka- 
ren Garbeil, who runs a remedial 
class. "A teacher would never hit a 
child here because they know he 
wouldn't stand for it. A teacher would 
never leave her x class, because he 
wouldn't allow it. He puts the empha- 
sis on education, not on discipline and 
cleanliness." 

"/ think you're going to enjoy per* 
cents," leona Whitfield is telling her 
sixth graders this morning. 

"If I could take Calvin and could 
divide hm magically into seven parts 
and place six into Nicole's pockets, 
would Calvin be whole?" 

"No-o-o/" responds the class. 

Nicole: M i don't have any pockets." 

Ms. Whitfield: "What did you do 
with Calvin?** 

Nicole: "You best look m the trash 

can," 

The class laughs. All eyes are on 
Ms< Whitfield, a teacher for 15 years 
who will be taking a sabattical next 
year to pursue graduate studies. She 
takes the class quickly through a drill 
on fractions, then asks students to the 
blackboard to convert fractions to per- 
cents. No student fails. 

Fifty minutes into the class Richard 
attempts a pencil sharpening. Mrs. 
Whitfield examines his point, then re- 
buffs him. 

After an hour of math, a student is 
getting restless. "Someone is talking/' 
she says. "And if you're talking, 
you're not working. If you're not work- 
ing, you're not learning. 1 * 

Silence. 

"You have three things working 
well in this school," Mrs. Whitfield 
later explains. "A principal who is 
working with you, parents, and teach- 
ers. You need all three." 



Crown is heavy on a principal's head 

Officials target of slings and arrows 



By JOHN McMANUS 
Udftr^Star Staff Writer 

PHILADELPHIA - Despite 
his nearly unparalleled success, 
there are times when nobody be- 
lieves in Jim Clements. Not even 
himself. 

Join a March meeting in the 
principal's office, requested by 
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the leaders of the Gompers Home 
and School Association, the par- 
ents' organization. Seven angry 
black parents and a white princi- 
pal sit at a long table empty but 
Tor a mug bearing the helmeted 
image 0 f Darth Vader. 

"The more we put into the 
Home and School, the more dis- 
gusted I get," Barbara Frisbee 
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shouts. She's a volunteer teach- 
er's aide at Gompers. 

"The teachers, they are no 
help whatsoever," says a second 
parent. "The teachers couldn't 
care less about the candy sale!" 

"Parents feel they cannot talk 
to you," Dorothy Brown, another 
volunteer at Gompers, tells Cle- 
ments. "They say you protect the 



teachers/' She is one of the few 
who looks at Clements when she 
speaks. 

"We feel you should be deve- 
loping a rapport with the chil- 
•dren, to say, 'These are my 
children/ " says William Hutch- 
ings, a postal worker who heads 
the parents' organization. 

The mood is turning ugly. Cle- 
ments' choice of a white teacher 
as the school's candidate for 
teacher of the year is seen as 
racist. The only award the 
teacher deserves, Mrs. Brown ob- 
serves, is for "bizarre behavior 
and sadistic attacks." 

"What we say here, we don't 
want twisted," Mrs. Frisbee 
warns Clements* 

One hour into the meeting, 
Mrs. Brown asks "a commitment 
from you as a principal that 
you're 100 percent behind us." 

*Tm sorry that I have to be 
asked for my commitment/' Cle- 
ments finally responds, i don't 
know how I can get ycu to 'Relieve 
that I've been waiting 10 years 
for a Home and School Associ- 
ation to be as concerned as you 
are about the school. I don't feel 
at all threatened. 

"Heavy hangs the head that 
bears the crown," Clements con- 
tinues. "But I've got broad 
shoulders." 

★ ★ ★ 

Broad shoulders? 

"It was the worst year I ever 
had in the business/' Clements 
conceded in an interview last 
week. "I put in three requests for 
a transfer last year. You feel set 
up after a while. We're 'The 
Man;' we're 'The System.' You 
get fed up. 

"Things did calm down," Cle- 
ments said. "Maybe it was child- 
ish of me to ask to move, but I 
was going through burnout or 
depression." 

The man Philadelphia school 
officials hope will teach them 

"You feel set up 
after a while. We're 
The Man;' we're 
The System/ You 
get fed up/' 
Jim Clements 

how to make other urban schools 
as effective as his, is not made of 
steel. 

Clements' superior, Dr. Jean- 
ette Brewer, met with the dis- 
gruntled parents. Being black, 
her rapport may have been bet- 
ter. And she rejected each of Cle- 
ments' transfer requests. 
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On some occasions Dr. Brewer, 
a regional superintendent, has re* 
sponded to racial tension between 
Clements and parents. "But by 
most parents most of the time, 
he's extremely well respected," 
she said. "Parents understand 
success." 

Mrs, Brewer also said she has 
many more complaints from par- 
ents in other schools. "If I had all 
schools like Gompers," the add- 
ed, "there'd be nothing for me to 
do." 

★ ★ ★ 

Jim Clements was born 40 
years ago in Philadelphia, the 
child of a tiletetter and his wife. 
He wanted to be an actor. 

"Teaching was the last thing I 
would ever do," he said. "I went 
to an undergraduate school (Muh- 

lenburg College in Allenlown, 
Pa.) where to be a teacher was 



an admission you couldn't do any- 
thing else/' 

Upon graduation Clements was 
awarded a drama scholarship to 
the University of Alabama. He 
was set to go, but for one thing. 
His fiancee told him to choose 
between the South and her. 

He went to Temple University, 
in Philadelphia. He needed a job, 
he explained, and one was avail- 
able along with a master's degree 
in special education at Temple. It 
was a cooperative program of 
teaching handicapped children 
and taking graduate courses. 

"I hated it. I almost quit at 
Christmas." 

Clements soon began to take 
more speech and drama classes, 
"But where was that going to 
take me? It was at that time, I 
began to enjoy education." He 
went on to earn his doctorate in 
education from Temple. 
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Clements became a principal, 
he said, by accident. He had been 
teaching seven years when his 
principal suggested ha take the 
principal's examination. It wasn't 
being given yearly as in the past, 
so Clements seized the 
opportunity. 

"I came out second on the 
list," he said, "but I had no 
courses or certification in admin- 
istration. So they sent me to sum- 



mer school, and in 1970, to 
Gompers." 

Five years from now, Clements 
still expects to be principal of 
Gompers or some other school. 
The summer had renewed him, 
he said, that and his trips to the 
theaters in New York, composing 
for and playing the organ at his 
Lutheran church, and visiting his 
three children who live with his 
estranged wife. 



One other thing has buoyed 
him. This summer 80 parents 
bought teaching materials and he 
trained them to tutor their chil- 
dren who had fallen behind in one 
subject or another. "That's en- 
couraging/' he said. "I feel good 
about that. 1 ' 

IncidenUy, the schools Cle- 
ments sought transfer to were in 
even tougher neighborhoods than 
Gompers*. 
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Richmond school succeeds 
with project's raw material 



ly JOHN MCMANUS 
Udgar-Star Staff Writer 

RICHMOND — tl Eenie munit miny moe. (Clap) 

"Catch a nigger by his Cot." (Clap) 

Two small girls, black hair braided and pigtailed, stand 
opposite each other on a warm spring day. Hands up, they 
slap tech other's palms to the ageless rhyme all hut aban- 
dons beyond the ghetto. 

Fifty grossltss feet away, sitting in front of the screen 
aoor of a brick housing project, a plump woman menacingly 
reuses a thin green bill 

"Shut upt" she yells. "Y'all hear me talking:* 

Almost unnoticed at her feet is a boy of about 9, wearing 
a shiny red baseball warm-up jacket, down on all fours. His 
brown face is perfectly proportioned like that of a child 
modeling coordinated shorts and jerseys in a glossy newspa- 
per ad. 



The ooy swirls a white rubber band, picking up dust and 
insect debris, and sucks it into his mouth like a strand of 
spaghetti. 

"He's retarded" the woman says. "Ate some lead paint 
when he was young. It messed up his head." 

This project provides the raw material for Overby-Shep- 
pard School, which is in the same block, at the top of a deep 
ravine since filled in by the city. 

The school's property line is distinct. The grass begins 
there and slopes down to the 3-year-old building of glass, brick 
and stained wood. An array of glass doors opens on highly 
polished floors. And plants In sawed whiskey barrels toss up 
fountains of green. 

Principal Herbert L. Crockett describes his school as an 
"oasis'* in this ramshackle neighborhood known as Highland 



Park. 
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All 466 of his students come from 
the zuathborhood; 460 are black and 76 
percent are poor enough to qualify for 
free federal lunches. Yet 61 percent c' 
Overby-Sheppard's students read or 
grade level and the school's fourth- 
graders score overall in the 64th per- 
centile nationally on the standardized 
tests the state requires. That's 14 
points above the U.S. average. 

The students' performance makes 
Overby-Sheppard an oasis in Rich- 
mond. Indeed, it would be a rare find 
in any run-down neighborhood in 
America. 

"In order for a school to do well, 
particularly with inner-city boys and 
girls," says Principal Crockett, "first 
they must be made to feel good about 
themselves. If a teacher tells me, 'I 
can teach that child, but I don't have 
to love him,' that teacher is in trouble 
with me." 

Affection. "That's a must," the 46- 
year-old principal tells his staff, from 
curriculum specialists to custodians. 
"It's simply not negotiable. Inner-city 
kids need that special touch. They 
need to know you love them. Some 



don't get that kind of love at home." 

Caring, says Crockett, who was 
raised on a (arm not (ar from Rich- 
mond, gives the school almost paren- 
tal rights, particularly die right to 
demand that a child behave and learn. 

"If he knows you love him," he says 
of the core-city child, "you can yell at 
him, even snatch him. But if he knows 
you're hostile, he'll bellow as soon as 
you lay a hand on him." 

★ ★ * 

As late as 1964, when the complex- 
ion of this neighborhood was changing, 
a Richmond city planner called High- 
land Park "an almost ideal communi- 
ty.' 1 That same year, an editorial in a 
Richmond newspaper praised it as "a 
natural community." 

But by 1970 the neighborhood had 
changed so much even the churches 
were packing up and moving. By 1978, 
a Richmond redevelopment official 
conceded that Highland Park was 
"sliding fast." 

Herb Crockett negotiates the narrow 
streets of Highland Park, his station- 
wagon passing Victorian houses with 
lingtrbread carpentry at porch and 
roof eaves. Some of the old homes now 
start out blankly, windows covered, 
with plywood cataracts. 

"This neighborhood chanted faster 
than any in the city. Folks were run* 
ning in one end and out the other/' 
Crockett comments. He points to a 
large wood frame house close to the 
Intersection which marks Highland 
Part's center. "My mother used to 
clean that* house. She was a domestic. 

"Once upon a time. Highland Park 
was a kind of stopping off place for 
the better black families. But most 
sold their houses and moved to Hen* 
nco County. Highland Park has a high 
crime rate, drug addiction, break-ins. 
Black folks don't want to die any more 
than white folks" 

At the center of Highland Park, 
Crockett parks and takes c long look 
at a large brick schoo/housc. 

He remembers it in orange flames 
on a black Friday night in February, 
four vears ago. Old Highland Park 
Elementary School. He was principal. 
One of his students helped torch it. 
Crockett tracked him down, had him 
con/ess to the fire marshal. "He got 10 
years." Crockett says. 

Wherever Crockett parks this after* 
noon, he is recognized. Parents and 
former students call him onto their 
porches. 

"The parents in this community" 
he says % "J love 'em to death. And 
they iove me. There aren't many 
homes in all of Highland Park that I 
haven't been to. . . I've spoken at most 
o/ the churches." 

In 1972. when Crockett became the 
first black principal of Highland Park 
Elementary, test scores were below 
the 30th percentile. The school was 
overcrowded. Court-ordered busing 
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had just begun in Richmond and ten* 
sions were high. 

"I used to have to stand in the hall 
all the time, M Crockett recalls. "In 
those days I suspended students for a 
week. There were just brawls. I was 
positively mean up there.* 1 

At his insistence, the school w&s 
pared in size. Test scores rose consis- 
tently and discipline problems disap- 
peared. "I haven't had a suspension 
this year, not one serious fight/ 1 
Crockett boasts. 

"When he came to Highland Park," 
says Gertrude Hewlett, 57, a custodial 
helper, "the children turned altogether 
different." 

Why? 

"The principal tells us to nat 'em. 
Call 'em 'honey/ Some of 'em may be 



very 'started from home. But they 
come and they're real good." 

Not all of Overby-Sheppurd's staff 
call children "honey" and pat them. 

At 11 am. mqst fifth-graders in one 
class art defining nouns. Mary is 
building an impressive chain of pen- 
cils, sticking the sharpened end of one 
into the eraser of the next. 

"Shut up, EWca," tfie teacher scolds 
one girl. "Vm displeased," she tells 
the class, "because you should have 
been able to put the meaning on the 
paper. This isn't the first day that 
you've seen that." 

Mary is up to eight pencils now and 
her achievement is attracting the at- 
tention of almost everyone in the class 
except the teacher, who is seated at 
her desk looking over the papers of 
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stveral students standing at her side. 

By 11:30, 17 of 30 students are not 
paying attention to thitr deskworh. 
Some art crafty. On* young girl has 
laid her head' down in her arm to rest 
But before she closes her eyes, she 
coctes a pencil upright in her other 
- hand. From the teacher's angle, she 
appears to be writing. 

At any given time in the 45-minute 
period, one-thlrd of the class is paying 
no attention to school work. 

The teachers' performance might be 
the rule at some urban elementary 
schools, but not here. A survey of two- 
thirds of the classrooms showed near- 
ly eight in 10 students paying attention 
throughout the school day. 

Even the secretaries consider them- 
selves instructors. 

8:55 am. Wednesday. The frantic 
few minutes before the school day be- 
gins find Anthony, a first-grader, star- 
ing at the fish in the school office 
oauarium. 

Head secretary Esther Strickland is 
checking his homework. "You're mak- 
ing your 5's *7cfcward5, Sugar/* she 
says. "Here, et me show you. 

"He's just so precious," she re- 
marks to a passing teacher as Anth- 
ony leaves for class. 

Demand for academic performance 
is the flip side of Overby-Sheppard's 
atmosphere of caring. Says Crockett: 
'Teachers set high objectives and 
they don't let kids off the hook for 
anything. They don't hide behind the 
excuse that poor kids can't learn." 

But, he adds, you have to work 
harder here than with a class of kids 
who are already educated and already 
articulate. They're going to learn in 
spite of the teacher. 

Urban schools are in trouble, Crock- 
ett theorizes, because "many white 
and black teachers aren't willing to 
work that hard." 

So Crockett and his curriculum spe- 
cialist Dorothy Dungee monitor 
classes often. And if with their help a 
teacher can't become successful, "I'll 
tell him or her, 'My aim is to get rid 
of you,' " says Crockett. "Now what 
are you going to do?" 

In nine years, he estimates he has 
fired one teacher and persuaded at 
least seven others to leave. "1 have 
the best staff I've had in 10 years 
now," he says. 

"He gets on us," one teacher ex- 
plains. "We have our little confer- 
ences. But he's been fair with me." 

As with other successful city 
schools, students' progress is tested 
frequently in basic skills such as math 
and reading. Every teacher uses the 
same series of texts. And students 
must pass each chapter test before 
proceeding. About 10 percent are held 
back each year. 

The curriculum at Overby-Sheppard 
leans heavily toward basic skills, 
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Overby-Sheppard 
at a glance 

Overby-Sheppard School, Rich- 
mond; Grades prt-K to 5, 446 stu- 
dents; M percent black, 1 percent 
white; free lunch: 77 percent; pro* 
portion reading on grade level: II 
percent; national tert scores: 
fourth graders, 64th percentile; 
average class siie observed: 24; 
average teacher salary: $11,4*; 
average teacher experience: 13.* 
years; daily attendance: U per- 
cent; mobility: 37 students left and 
31 entered during the school year. 



Science, geography, civics and others 
come later if there is time. All teach* 
ers must spend the morning teaching 
mathematics, reading and language 
arts, says Mrs. Dungee. 

Gertie Redd, 28, ic sitting on her 
front sidewalk, chafr reversed under 
her on a fine spring day. With her two 
daughters she lives in the housing pro- 
ject next door to Overby-Sheppard. 
"The school is nice," she says. "1 like 
the teachers there. They take up so 
much time with the kids. 

"The -principal is wonderful. He'll 
hear your side and listen to the kids. 
He doesn't jump to conclusions." 

Ms. Redd's eldest daughter pre- 
viously attended another elementary 
school, she explains. The daughter 
says she didn't leam much, but now, 
she says, she is making steady 
progress. 

"Most principals don't take time to 
call a parent behind a problem," she 
says. Then she confides: "He nevar 
had to cuss at me or lay me out." 

Down the chlld-strtwn street, a 
woman wearing a bandanna looks 
through a screen. 

"How many children do you have at 
Overby-Sheppard?" she is asked, 

"It's four, 1 think." 

There are JO, children. ..age 3 
months to 15 years. . . living in the 
small, neat apartment where religious 
radio programs usually are on and the 
television usually is off. . . except for 
cartoons. 

"They learn too much from TV, " 
says the mother, who looks older than 
her 33 years. "They have too many 
half-naked peoples on TV and 
cursin'." 

"How is the school?" 

"It's riiht good." 

Crockett believes the schools' suc- 
cess in attracting parental support at 
home and getting parents to come to 
acbool are pillars of Overby-Shep. 
Pffd't success. "The mere fact that a 
kid knows that his parent will come 
when I call help*" he explains. 



"My strategy has been that in order 
to get parents to PTA meetings, you 
have to have drawing cards." One 
Tuesday night, more than 400 parents 
came to the school which has a stu- 
dent body of 466. Before the evening 
was 9ver, three black and white televi- 
sion sets were raffled off. 

"If you can get the children to come 
back to school, the parents come, 
too," Crockett adds with a wink. 
Overby-Sheppard has a 60-voice choir, 
and scores of girls in black leotards 
and boys in black suits. .. and all in 
derbies and white gloves. . . who tap- 
danced at the meeting while the late 
Fats Waller crooned through a ptvz*h 
graph: "No one to talk with; rw on 
the shelf . . . Ain't misbehavin'. I'm 
saving my love for y-o-o-ou." 

★ ★ ★ 

The schoo' is quiet now, after hours. 
Herb Crockett sits in his tennis whites. 

"There's not a single- family out 
there,!' he begins, waving in th*4lm> 
tion of the neighborhood, "who doesn't 
want their children to be just as intel- 
ligent, just as articulate, just as inter- 
esting as middle<lass children. 

"Some parents push the heck out of 
a child. But you've got another typ* 
who doesn't understand the impor- 
tance of education. They're drinking. 
They're tired. 'Just go ask your 
mama, boy.' 

"She doesn't know how to conjugate 
a verb. It's very difficult to be unable 
to help or to admit you don't know. 
The disadvantaged child doesn't have 
one strike, he has many strikes. 

"You ask if 1 can take these kids, 
and run them through Overby-Shep- 
pard and make them equal to (suburb 
ban) Colonial Heights sixth-graders. 
The Colonial Heights kids would do 
better on the standardized tests. But 
the Overby-Sheppard kids are going to 
do a hell of a lot better than they did 
in the vast." 
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Ghetto school's triumph 
built by active parents 



P^JOHN McMANUS 
Star Staff Writtr 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. — In 1968, officials of 
this old Nfw England education and industrial cen- 
ter evaluated its core<ity schools. The results were 
disappointing, hut they matched national patterns: 
Sy sixth grade, 50 to 90 percent of inncr<ity young- 
sters were' reading behind grade level 

Students were uninterested and disruptive. Par- 
ents were alienated Attendance of students and 
teachers was poor. 

That same year, backed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, Yale. University child psychiatrist James P. 
Comer began a unique educational program at two 
inner<ity schools. One of the school* dropped out, 
but Martin Luther King School hung on. 

Now Its test scores, reading levels and atten- 
dance rates top New Haven's inner<ity schools ard 
equal national achievement levels. 

Driven off Alabama's steaming cotton fields by 
the boll weevil and a desire to be free of the stigma 
then of being black, James Comer's father came 
North during World War I. His mother arrived later, 
Joining the stream of black Americans uprooted by 



the Great Depression and seeking new opportunities. 

Comer, 46, grew up in a poor neighborhood in 
East Chicago, Ind. His mother a domestic, his father 
a custodian in a steel mill, James wa^ the second of 
five children. Comer's mother had no formal educa- 
tion; his father only seven years. Yet the family 
valued education as a means of advancement. 

The Comers lived on the fringe of the richest 
part of town, so young Jimmy attended school with 
the children from homes his mother cleaned. There 
were three otter blacks in hi* class. One, Comer 
reports, is now an alcoholic, the second is in a 
mental institution, and the last in Jail. 

Yet among the five, Comer children, there are 
now 13 college and post-graduate degrees. 

"I didn't realize," he recalls, "why the same 
kids who could read the Bible OK in church had 
problems in school, got in fights and didn't succeed. 

"But now I know the difference was that their 
parents were not as supportive and able to make the 
system work for them. When there was any problem 
in school, my mother was there. So we generally 
received good support in school from teachers." 

The most powerful force in American schools 
today, argues Comer, are the students. And to reach 
the students, particularly in inner-city areas, teach- 
ers must have the active nelp of parents. 
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Involved parents 

boost ghetto school 



Typically, that doesn't happen. 

"Tm school staff and ths school program 
fire sometimes strangers and foreign bodies in 
.*t ae^hborhood —subject to distrust, rejec- 
tion and attack," Comer explains. "In many 
schools the staff is no longer a natural exten- 
ton of parental authority." 

So beginning in 1M, Comer headed t 
tsam from ths Yals Child Study Canter to 
construct a program In two of New Haven's 
lowest-achieving urban schools that would 
build a bridge between school and home. The 
tsam also instructed teachers in the rudiments 
of child psychology as a means of coping with 
ths disruptions plaguing ghetto schools. 

The spin* of block New Haven, Dixwell 
Avenue, rests ai or* end on the campus of 
Yale University, in the shadow of a building 
reminiscent of a medieval cathedral. Despite 
its Gothic stone spins, it's merely an ornate 
gymnasium. 

It's the last extravagance you'll see bor- 
dering Dtxwtll. Walk several blocks. The Holy 
Ghoet Miracle Revival Church is on your left. 

"Deliverance! Healing! Salvation!" 
promises a banner draped over what may 
once have been a chain drugstore. Across the 
trash-littered street, a cold spring breeze 
blows through the ribs of broken casement 
windows and into the lives of the folks who 
live in ''the PJs," the protects. 

Twenty feet of pavement separate agony 
from ecstasy. 

On the next block, an early collection is 
being taken. The till fills with crumpled dollar 
bills before I am. The spirit sought in this 
comer store is extra dry gin. Seagram's is 
preferred. 

A nearby trash barrel overflows with 
empty bottles. Some have shattered on the 
curbeide, the clear half-pints becoming the 



crystal in a mosaic of stained glass. Tne am- 
ber once held hter. The emerald, wine. 

A half-dosen blocks north sit the concrete 
slab bunkers of Martin Luther King School. All 
but five of Its m students are black. The five 
are Hispanic Ninety-six percent of the chil- 
dren are poor enough to qualify for free school 



Eleven years ago, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests administered to fourth- 
graders here Indicated students were trailing 
national averages by 19 months in reading and 
18 in mathematics. Four years ago, fourth- 
graders lagged nine months behind in reading 
and five In math. By 1980, fourth-graders 
scored at national grade levels in both 
subjects. 

A survey of teachers last April showed 51 
percent of all children here reading at or 
beyond grade level, as measured by their pro- 
gress completing a series of reading texts. 

M(da/temooft Ths kids will be home 
scon, Derrick in eighth grade and Jamel in 
frurth. Reluctantly, &year*old Carolyn La- 
whom flips off the small television set, her 
knothole into the sordid lives of the handsome 
white folks who** affairs, abortions and fre- 
quent amnesia eell detergent on daytime TV. 

It provides amusing escape from a long, 
federally-subsidised apartment building of 
women who carry small pistols to protect their 
homes and cars from break-ins. 

Derrick, 15, has spina bifida, a spinal 
birth defect which has left him able to walk, 
but only with braces. As a first-grader, he was 
confined to a wheelchair, so his mother ac- 
companied him to school most days. Comer's 
program at King School was in its infancy. 

"I tried to stay out of the classrooms," 
she says, "but I still wanted to be available in 
case he needed me. After a month, they told 



me, 'You're here every mornins, do you want 
to work?' " 

So she became one of a small number of 
parents hired at the minimum wage to work 
as teachers' aides. As her involvement grew, 
fhe was named to the School Advisory Com- 
fnlttee, a dozen members-comprising parents, 
frdministrafors and teachers. That committee 
recommends policy changes directly to the 
principal. Nothing at the school is beyond its 
review. 

About five years ago, she served as an 
aide for a new teacher, a young, liberal white 
woman from New York City. 

"The kids were taking advantage of her," 
Mrs. Lawhorn says. "She was easy to hit on 
and talk back to. She felt too sorry for the kidt 
to educate thtm." 

Mrs. Lawhorn brought the situation be- 
fore the advisory committee. The teacher was 
approached about the problem, and, after a 
month, agreed to leave King. 

Mrs. Lawhoni believes parents definitely 
have power at King, "If the same situation 
were to come up ogam, the same thing would 
happen," she says. 

"Sharing decision-making with staff and 
parents — that's the most critical difference 
between this school and many others, 1 ' says 
Principal Stephen Signore, a 257-pounder who 
turned down an offer from the old Chicago 
Cardinals football team in favor of teaching. 
"The principal has the final say," he explains, 
"but everybody gets input." 

The secret of King's success, Signore 
says, lies in a simple theory: When people feel 
they have some power over their destiny, they 
will assume responsibility for making things 
work. 

That sense of responsibility is real, even 
to skeptical city parents. "Basically, you felt 
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like you ran the school," says Jean Crockett, a 
former member of the advisory committee 
who served i'* six years. 

Signore structures his day around par- 
ents. K You don't need to make an appoint- 
ment/' says Lorinda Thompson, another 
parent and past member of the advisory com- 
mittee. "You know that the door's open." 

Besides working on the advisory commit- 
tee, as paid tutors and as volunteers in the 
school, parents also perform the traditional 
PTA activities, such as raising money, attend- 
ing workshops with teachers and preparing 
potluck suppers. To encourage big turnouts, 
Signore raffles off $100 bills and sponsors stu- 
dent performances. 

Where once 10 to 15 parents showed up, 
attendance now is in the hundreds, he reports. 

The presence of parents in school SigJiore 
argues, improves children's behavior. "When 
a kid sees a mother in a group activity with 
his teacher, then the teacher is no longer the 
enemy. And the mother doesn't blame the 
school when the child is disciplined." 

Carolyn Uwhorn says when the teacher 
from New York lost control of thf fourth grade 
in which she was assisting, she as a parent 
was able to restore it "because 1 know all the 
kids' parents and they wouldn't want me tell- 
ing them what they did. And they know I 
will." 

Mrs. Lawhorn became a community link 
more trusted than a teacher might be. 

Rather than resenting the intrusion of 
parents into the life of the school and even into 
the. classroom, teachers seem to appreciate 
their presence. "There's a war in other 
schools between the parents and the teach- 
ers," says Amy Walker, a reading specialist 
at King. 

"The parents in the other school I worked 
in weren't allowed in the school. All the par- 
ents heard were negative things aoout the 
school. It was in a better neighborhood and 
better-equipped, but what happened was ap- 
palling.. Teachers were hit and spit at by chil- 
dren. Here, that's very rare." 

King also tries to foster bonds between 
teachers and children. Classes are arranged so 
a child has a teacher for two years rather than 
one. ' 

Discipline is also handled unconventional' 
ly At least in Comer's theory, if Tanya 
punches Carmen, she is not scolded. She is 
separated from the class to complete her work 
and later the reason for the punch and its 
future consequences are discussed. 

No fights were observed during a visit 
last spring. Only one student, a first-grader, 
was observed ?n an isolation room. He was 
sent there for acting up in class. After n 
furious burst of work, unsupervised, he began 
to fly his pencil around the desk, making a 
slight hissing sound. Although he did not con- 
tinue to disrupt his class, 45 minutes of his 
time were spent piloting an Eberhard-Faber 
No. 2. 

"He's green, He's scaly. He's as tall as a 
skyscraper! He breathes fire." 

It's 10:35, language arts time for Bonnie 
Wtcnesa's class of second- and third-grader 
They are copying from a book about Godzilla. 

Mrs. Pachtsa is not in the room. She's 
running off purple dittos at the office. She will 
not return for is minutes, but during that time 
only two of the 14 students now in the class 
will be inattentive. 

Such self-motivation is unusual outside of 
elite private or suburban public schools. 
"They're an industrious group," Mrs. Pachesa 
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Martin Luther King School at a glance 



Martin Luther King School; New Haven, 
Com.; Gradss K-4, X5 students; H per- 
cant black; 2 percent Hispanic; free hmch: 
M percent; proportion reading on grade 
lev*l: 51 percent; national tact scores: 
fourth grade tested, 2 months behind na- 



tional grade level; average class size ob- 
served: 22; average teacher salary: 
$1M*; average years experience: 10; dal- 
ly experience: 17 percent; mobility: II stu- 
dents left and 32 entered during the school 
year. 



says later. "But another group might fall 
apart in such a situation." 

Classes here nave a certain informality 
which the students seem to enjoy. "I like this 
school better," says Tanya Smith, a fourth- 
grader who transferred in. "They're nicer. 
They let you go to the bathrooms. At my 
(former) school, they'd make you have an 
accident." 

Indeed, most of the day the halls carry 
light traffic of little girls exchanging intelli- 
gence and boys bending into sideways Y's 
replaying the late Bruce Lee's latest Kung-Fu 
manuever. Students paid attention about 75 
percent of the time they were in class, a 
survey of eight of the 12 classes indicated. 

At least one teacher, Margaret Thomas, 
believes the laxity at Ki.ig robs scholastic 
performance. "When it's time for learning," 
she says, "we can't have kids whooping and 
leaving the room In a steady stream. I don't 
call that freedom. I call that cheating a child 
out of an education." 

Mrs. Thomas is quick to add, however, 
that "Martin Luther King is perceived as one 
of the better, if not the best, school in urban 
New Haven All of my time in New Haven, 
I've spent trying to get into this school. The 
amount of parental involvement is 
exceptional." 

Signore does not appear to pressure his 
teachers, except in one area. "We expect kids 
to be at grade level," he says. "Everyone 
expects this." 

Comer believes his two-pronged approach 
to improving schools — sharing power with 
parents and staff, and treating behavior prob- 
lems with methods derived from child psycho- 
logy — can work anywhere with little 
additional cost. 

It's a formula, however, that has been 
criticized by some others trying to improve 
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urban schools. One of the directors of Milwau- 
kee's efforts to turn around 20 ghetto schools 
there says, "It's hard enough to educate chil- 
dren, without having to teach their parents." 

And Dr. Ronald R. Edmonds of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, perhaps 
the nation's best-known effective schools re- 
searcher, believes it would be difficult to 
teach Comer's psychology procedures to every 
school's staff. 

Comer is undismayed. He points to large 
gains in standardized test scores reported by 
another New Haven school tr which his ap- 
proach recently was transplanted . 

New Haven School Superintendent Dr. 
Gerald Tirozzl is Impressed enough to teach 
other principals in core-city schools Comer's 
methods. 

"There is no profound psychological or 
sociological knowledge that is needed to 
change a school. You can do it intuitively," 
Comer responds. "We are trying to develop 
the theory so any principal can learn to imple- 
ment the program." 

Will the inner-city schools that adopt 
Comer's method be able to compete with good 
schools in New Haven's suburbs? 

"It can produce an environment that's 

§ood enough to give the kids the foundation so 
icy can move on wherever they wish," he 
replies. But, he adds, measuring core-city 
schools against those In the suburbs may be 
comparing apples with oranges. 

"We suspect some of the (poor and black) 
kids with the best academic potential art in 
private, parochial or suburban schools in the 
first place." 

Even so, Comer maintains, effective 
schools should be able to meet or exceed na- 
tional averages regardless of their 
neighborhood. 



Amy Walk* questions a student wMfe helping him with mstgnrimts 
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Crux of learning found in good teacher 



By JOHN McMANUS 
Ledger-Star Staff Writer 

PORTSMOUTH — The clock reads 11 08, and 
these 19 children, the slowest learners in the sec- 
ond grade, haven't had a break this morning. 
There has been no squirming, though, no dropping 
of books or heightened interest in the pencil sharp- 
ener, no longing glances at the clock or lunch 
pails 

In fact tt is the teacher who notices the time 
and says with some surprise. "Vou haven't had a 
break, have you 7 " 

Without a word, four of the students line up 
outside the closet toilet in the back corner of the 
classroom A small, brown-haired boy named Son- 
ny posts himself outside the door. A child leaves; 
Sonny inspects the bathroom for cleanliness. Only 



Vidal is called back to clean up a spill, He does so 
without complaint. 

At most, four students line up outside the 
bathroom. The others are copying from the board 
as teacher Wilhelmenta Barnes writes math 
problems. 

At 11:17, without turning from the board, Mrs. 
Barnes says. ''I'm going to assume that those of 
you who went to the restroom have had water, are 
back in your seats and have started your work." 

The assumption is correct. 

"1 wish I could put Wlihelmenia Barnes in a 
can and spray her all over the school," says 
Churchland'c Principal Cecelia Curcio, "She takes 
kids academically where no other teacher can." 

Good teachers who demand that children 
learn and then find ways to make them want to 



study are the foundation of effective urban 
schools. And Churchland Elementary has many 
fine teachers. A three-day survey found 80 percent 
of the students paying attention at any one time, 
Two-thirds of the school's classrooms were 
surveyed. 

In the I960 standardized tests, grades two 
through six averaged in the 65th percentile, put- 
ting them 15 points ahead of the national norm. 
When measured precisely, 56 percent of Church- 
land's 830 students were working in the appropri- 
ate reading text last May to be considered on 
grade level. Both academic yardsticks show con- 
sistent gains In recent years. 

No other elementary school In Tidewater 
serving as many free federal lunches to poor chil- 
dren, 32 percent, and enrolling as many black 
students, 41 percent, performs as well, 




Churchland 
Elementary 
at a glance 

Churchland Elementary School, 
Portsmouth; Grades 24; 830 stu- 
dents; 41 percent black, 51 percent 
white; free lunch 32 percent; pro- 
portion reading on grade level 55 
percent; national test scores: all- 
grades average is 15th percentile; 
average class size observed 25; 
average teacher salary $14,000; 
average years experience 11; daily 
attendance 15 percent; mobility: 55 
students left and entered during the 
school year. 



Wilhelmenia Barnes, born in Nor- 
folk 43 years ago and a teacher for 17 
yean, is sitting in her classroom, 
something she rarely does earlier than 
the present time, 2:30 p.m. 

She looks tired now after her last 
students have filed out. A boy with 
blue agates for eyes enters and lays a 
quarter on her desk — almost enough 
to buy an apple these days. He's an 
alumnus of her class. 

"I Just wanted to give it to ya," he 
says grinning sheepishly. She returns 
it. And as he leaves, she shouts, "but I 
will need it next week. 11 

Teachers at Churchland are in- 
structed to have r.o more than three 
reading levels in their classes. Mrs. 
Barnes admits she has five. She tests 
students carefuiiy in the first weeks of 
school, even before Portsmouth's diag- 
nostic tests are given, to find out what 
level each child is on. 

41 You can't get anything out of a 
child unless you start where he is," 
she explains. "They must have some 
success at something each day." 

Showing care also is essential, she 
says. Some slow learners expect to be 
refected, so they are easily slighted. 
"The things they bring, you have to 
stop and respond. They are always 
looking for this attention,' 1 Mrs. 
Barnes says. 

She earns the class 1 cooperation, 
she says, by letting them make their 
own classroom rules at the beginning 
of the year. 

She also involves the parents. 
"Many parents at first distrust teach- 
ers/' she explains. It is easy for par- 
ents of inner city children to make 
common cause with their children 
against a school that "doesn't under- 
stand our kind of folks," urban educa- 
tors say. "You've got to win them," 
agrees Mrs. Barnes. 

Incentives for children are also im- 
portant. Mrs. Barnes pops com or 
plays favorite records when they do 
well. 

Mrs. Barnes usually holds the eyes 
of most of her 19 students. "I am 
concerned about them learning at all 
times, no matter what/* she says. 

"You know, my children have really 
become workaholics. And they seem to 
enjoy it." 

Despite good teachers such as Mrs. 
Barnes, "Professor" Mary Anne 
Rudy, and George Andrews, the man 
who turns sixth graders into students, 
some of the professional staff here say 
privately that the school expects less 
from its black students than from its 
whites. 

. Churchland Elementary has an unu- 
sual mix of students. At 7 a.m. each 
sfbool day. a half dozen yellow Ports- 
mouth City School buses roll down 
Turnpike Boulevard in Portsmouth 
and comb the sand lawns of the Jeffry 
Wilson Housing project and the Mount 
Hermon area for the neighborhood's 



bumper crop of youngsters. 

It's an uneventful 20-minute ride 
from black Ports mouth,* across the 
bridge over the Western Branch of the 
Elizabeth River to white Portsmouth. 
The buses turn on Dogwood Avenue 
and shatter the peaceful morning, in 
this neighborhood of loblolly pines and 
btick homes, with their groaning 
springs and Bronx cheer exhausts. 
They disgorge their children into 
classrooms where they sit side-by-side 
with those from more affluent 
Churchland. 

At Th'j Ledger-Star's request, 
Churchland Elementary^ reading spe- 
cialist Peggy Thomas separated the 
reading records of a random sample 
numbering 100 of the 250 children 
bused from across the river. The anal- 
ysis uncovered a gap in performance 
between the poorest children and the 
rest of the school. 

Measuring reading level precisely, 
44 percent of the sample was reading 
at or beyond grade level. Although 12 
percentage points less than the overall 
school average of 56 percent, the per- 
formance is still superior to most ur- 
ban schools. 

In addition, only 5 percent of the 
bused students were so far behind 
grade level they risked failing. Pro- 
gress made in mathematics appears to 
be strong. The federally funded reme- 
dial program reports gains averaging 
1.8 grade levels for the last school 
year. 

The reading levels of Churchland's 
students bused across town, however, 
rank below those at other effective 
urban schools The Ledger-Star visited. 

There is nearly unanimous agree- 
ment at Churchland, as indeed with 
educators nationally, that the environ- 
ment from which poor children come 
is different enough from the more ad- 
vantaged middle-class lifestyle to 
cause a gap i.i academic performance 
between the two groups. Such a gap 
may not exist, or be reversed, how- 
ever, between individual students. 

But at least two teachers at Church- 
land suggest that individual black stu* 
dents get submerged m the average 
expectation here. They also suspect 
the gap between groups here is wider 
than it should be because the leader- 
ship expects and asks less of children 
from broken and poorer homes. 

"I think what they expect from 
these children from Jeffry Wilson has 
already been set in their minds, which 
makes it hard for them to communi- 
cate with them," one teacher says. 
She asked that her name be withheld 
to protect her position. 

It's an easy belief to acquire, the 
teacher concedes, "because the chil- 
dren are here with the attitude, 'I'm 
from Jeffry Wilson and I'm not going 
to do much.'" 

The finding that Churchland Ele- 
mentary's poor children are achieving 



below national norms at least in read- 
ing level does not surprise Mrs. Cur- 
cio, the principal. 

"Of course., you're going to be more 
handicapped if you're poor," she says. 
"If the children do not have the oppor- 
tunity for experiences, then that's just 
a major factor, no matter how much 
mama stresses education." 

"It would blow your mind to know 
how many children in Portsmouth 
have never even seen the ocean," Mrs. 
Curcio says. "That's why* we have 
more field trips than any other ele- 
mentary school in this city. 

"My expectations are very high," 
she adds. "And I'll never change 
them." 

Says Mrs. Thomas, the reading spe- 
cialist: "I do think that given normal 
children, we can raise them to nation- 
al averages, but if they come from a 
background where they lack normal 
experiences, then they lack something 
when they come to us. It's a handicap. 

"I don't think you can say you can 
catch them up. You can try. 

"You know what really makes the 
difference?" she continues. "It's the 
teacher. You can give a school any 
amount of money, any amount of 
equipment, any program, but the most 
important factor is the teacher." 
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This student is getting little benefit from his class at Rena B Wright 
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By JOHN McMANUS 
Ledger-Star staff Writer 

CHESAPEAKE— Almost Immediately a visitor 
notices that more Is missing here than four letters 
from the sign that should spell Rena B. Wright 
Elementary School on the building's facade. 

At 11:11 one Wednesday morning, a teacher, a 
grandmotherly woman with more than St years In 
the claaaroom, listens closely to the five student* 
sitting around her reading and amwertng her 
question!. 

Twelve feet sway, tight students lis otti^ 
pet, their books before them. 

One boy stands In the corner, Ms noes pressed 
against the wall. 

Sevan of the tsscher's students are In another 
classroom, called an Extension Center, where they 
complete work sheets and play word and number 
games under the supervision of two teacher's aides. 

It: It: Three girls leave the rug, walk across the 
room to a bookshelf near the door and sit below It on 
another nig fragment. At first glance they appear to 
be reading. But a closer look revsals Ussy ire turn- 
ing the pages at a feverish rsts, stopping only when 
a particular Illustration snags their attention. 

On the other tide of the room, the jostling on 
the rug abandoned by the girls intensifies enough 
that three boys are about to be asked to take their 
seatt. 

10:23: Three itudents are now Mated la desks. 
One, s young Pittsburgh Steelers' fan, Is construct- 
lng s corral with crayons. The other two students 
an tit. The corral will take 12 minutes and two boxes 
of crsyons before the blond boy wearing Franco 
Harris' No. 12 destroys It with one swipe. 

Only the itudenu lurroundlng the teacher are 
working now. The boy In (he corner has begun 
•obtlng. TT>e teacher tries to comfort him, but has 
no success. 
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Time waste an ill 

of school systems 



|0:25: The boy In the corner makes 
a dash for his seat with his flannel- 
shirted arm covering his eyes. The 
teacher has disbanded her group. No 
student in the class is working, to she 
r«ifs a word game. 

"I'm thinking about a word that 
begins with an K and has seven let- 
t <***," she announces. No further clues 
are offered. No letters are to be 
Kuessed as in the game of Hangman; 
only the word will (to. 

•'Helicopter! " shouts one student. 
1 ht* 10-letter word rates a head shake, 
r»o. 

"Hospital!" 

"No," the teacher says, "but that's 
a Rood guess. That has about the right 

number of letters." 

The guesses continue. None has sev- 
en letters. 

10:30: The teacher Is still waiting 
for her seven-letter word beginning 
with H, but the students have moved 
■»n to other Interests. It's as If ghe'i 
riot in the room. No one Is wo p klng. 

10:32: The game apparently over, 
the mystery word unrevealed and per* 
haps forgotten, the teacher dispatches 
students to the lavatory in small 
ps-Oups. 

10:35: Students arrive from the ex- 
tension center. More are dispatched to 
the lavatory. No one Is working. 

10:40: A math problem Is assigned; 
i 3 of the 21 students now In the class 
tackle It. The others continue chatting 
or dally in taking out their math 
books. 

fnirty minutes spent with the top- 
ach*eving second-graders, 12 white 
vtuldren and 9 black, results In consis- 
'-Mit instruction only for the children 
%vh<> left the classroom for the exten- 
sion center And while they were gone, 
rluss size was just right for instruction 
'»i discussion that might not have been 
possible with an entire class. 

B'it that didn't happen in this class. 
\n<i* this teacher's classroom was 
hardly an exception during the week 
:ne school was visited last spring. 

Rena B. Wright Elementary School 
\'as selected because its mix of poor 
und middle-class children, Jts test 
scores and its reading levels "are typi- 
cal of core city schools described in 
reports nationally. Wright has by no 
means the lowest report card in 
Tidewater. 

Case studies in St. Louis, Baltimore, 
London, England, and other, cities in- 
dicate classrooms like the one de- 
scribed above are common to urban 
schools nationwide and In other Wes- 
tern industrial socities. This classroom 




A student kls some time in a hatfway at Ran* B. Wright 



is not trhe only one at Wright, how- 
ever, where teachers are not teaching 
and students are not learning. 

Step in on another class down the 
hall. A teacher stoops while working 
the rows of her fourth-graders. She 
moves slowly, patiently. But it's like 
watching someone push a mower with 
dull blades through high grass. The 
heads of students drop into their books 
at her approach and pop up to carry 
on a conversation as soon as she has 
passed. 

Or watch and listen to a first-grade 
tearher. 

"1 will not accept that at all," she 
says, recoiling from a child's awkward 
handwriting. 

"The papers were not good," she 
tells the class. "I don 1 * understand at 
all," she scolds. 

Another student timidly brings his 
paper to the teacher, who says ."That 
looks like chicken scratchin', doesn't 
it?" 

Her anger subdues the boy. He 
doesn't respond. 

One student, however, found relief 
from the criticism. By 9:08 his crossed 
arms have received his nodding head. 
His 12-minute nap will not be inter- 
rupted, nor perhaps even noticed, by 
the teacher. 

The inattention in the classrooms 
does not go entirely unnoted, however. 
0;->e Wright teacher says: "As a public 
school teacher 1 really hate to say 
this, but if I was starting over and 1 
had kids, they'd go to private school. 
Good teachers are just too few and far 
between here to risk my child. 

"A structured classroom is probably 
the greatest key to success in teach- 
ing; someone who controls with dig- 
nity. It totally blows my mind when I 
see a teacher stand up in front of the 



class and talk while kids are talking 
here and there." 

Classrooms out of control, compla- 
cent teachers, low expectations for 
poor children — these are the prob- 
lems that plague Wright and urban 
schools nationwide. But it is unfair to 
Wright or any school to imply that all 
is chaos, or all teachers have given 
up. There are excellent teachers at 
Rena B. Wright. Ironically, they prove 
South Norfolk children can both be- 
have and learn. 

Sweetie Speller's second-graders 
are all business this morning. They 
have to be. When the teacher is work- 
ing with one of her reading groups, 
her eyes and ears also envelop the 
students doing deakwork. 

Across the room with his back to 
Mrs. Speller, Clarence has stopped 
working, a victim of restlessness. Lets 
than a minute passes. 

"Come here, Clarence," Mrs. 
Speller callc out. "You're disturbing 
the beys and girls." She looks into his 
eyes. "Now go to workV'sbe says 
gently. 

Later in the class, a child sneezss, 
"God bless you," the children chorus. 

The mixture of teachers surveyed in 
13 of Wright's 18 regular classrooms 
over four days gives the school a time- 
on-task rating of 6*8 percent. An aver- 
age of about two of three students 
were engaged in a learning task 
throughout the day's class time. That 
ranks Wright last among all schools 
visited by the Ledger-Star in 11 weeks 
of research into effective schools. 

Standardized test scores show that 
Wright's fourth-graders average in the 
37th percentile overall, well below the 
national norm of 50. Thirty-nine per- 
cent of Wright's students are reading 
at or above grade level as recorded by 
their progress in the 17-book Holt Ba- 



Rena B. Wright Elementary at a glance 



Rent B. Wright Elementary 
School, Chesapeake; Grades K-4; 
!>37 students; 41 percent black* SI 
l>ercent white; free lunch: SI per- 
cent; proportion reading on grato 
level: SI percent; national test 
scores: only fourth grade tested, 



17th percentile; average dass stoe 
observed: 21; average teecfcsr sala- 
ry: $17,111; average teocfcer'a ex- 
perience: 14 year*; daily 
attsodance: N percent; nasMMty: 
111 students left and 74 entered der- 
lag schM year. 



sic Reading System adopted by the 
school. 

The mix of students at Wright is 
probably more typical of schools in 
mid-sized cities than in larger ones. 
With half its students white and only 
half eligible for free lunches, Wright's 
enrollment is both whiter and wealth- 
ier than the three most effective urban 
schools visited by the Ledger-Star. 

★ ★ * 

Rena B. Wright has many of the 
same elements as more effective ur- 
ban schools. The curriculum empha- 
sizes reading, mathematics and 
writing. The techniques of mastery 
learning, where students are taught, 
tested and re-taught until they master 
skills such as adding and subtracting 
fractions or making subjects agree 
with verbs, are standard teaching pro- 
cedure, according lo the principal. 
And students' progr°*;«: is recorded, at 
least by the classic .» teacher. 

The children ^jem happy here, al- 
though they fear some teachers' rul- 
ers. Even students like Stanley, who 
struts into class in high-heeled boots 
and whose long brown hair falls on the 
collar of a studded, black leather jack- 
et, seems to get along with Dennis, the 
class athlete, a dark-skinned youth 
clothed in red pants cinctured by a 
white belt and white Nike sport shoes 
accented with scarlet stripes. 

The teaching staff exhibits a cama- 
raderie here as well. The birthday 
party held after school one day for the 
principal showed * certain intimacy. 
For turning 49, Patricia Pretlow re- 
ceived pink sleepwear. The party 
seemed almost a family affair. 

The similarity with effective schools 
ends here. Missing from the formula 
that appears to ensure success at 
some schools are demanding leader- 
ship, a strong initiative to gain par- 
ents' cooperation and, perhaps most 
importantly, confidence that children 
from this neighborhood can meet na- 
tional norms. 

★ ★ ★ 

Mrs. Pretlow, a handsome and in- 
tensely personable woman who be- 
came a principal four years ago after 
earning a master's degree in educa- 
tion from the University of Virginia, 
knows who her strong and weak teach- 
ers are. She could tell a teacher's 
name from a description of the class 
behavior. 

"I feel they have the potential to be 
better than average," she says of her 
faculty. "But I feel they're average. 
Adults are a little like children. I have 
to stay on them, keep reminding them 
of things that need to be done." 

Mrs. Pretlow has never fired or 
transferred a teacher at Wright 
School. Nor does she expect to. "I still 
don't feel I've given the weaker teach- 
ers all the help they need." 

Teachers at Wright praise Mrs. 



Pretlow. "The kids respect her and 
look up to her," says one. "She's a 
person who listens," says another. 
They also believe she trusts them. 
Evaluations, they say, occur 
infrequently. 

"This has been a bad year/' tayi 
Ann Prescott, the recording secretary 
of Rena B. Wright's Parent-Teacher 
Association. "We're lucky If we have 
25 parents show up at events." 

The executive committee of the 
PTA Is meeting in a glass conference 
room off the school library. Two pres- 
chool-age children crawl underfoot. 
The main topic this morning It the 
spice sale. Minced onions, sneeze- 
proof pepper and bacon bits are the 
stuff of the latest fundraiser In a year 
that has netted contributions of lust 
under $2,1*. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are all white, despite the 
school's 41 percent black enrollment. 
The PTA elected iu; first black presi- 
dent this year, but * be resigned when 
offered a Job. She :nu one of the few 
black parents active in the associ- 
ation, the executive committee says. 

"We've been trying ro get mors par- 
ticipation from them (black par- 
ents)," says President Connie Caiiock, 
"but we never hear front them at all." 

Teachers also complai n of a lack of 
communication with parents. "The 'I 
don't care' type of pare nts predomi- 
nate, maybe 60-40," says Pat Carrow, 
who works with kinderga rteners. 

There is also racial am mosity, say 
the teachers, who claim blaick students 
distrust white teachers tind whites 
question the authority of bl ack teach- 
ers. Last spring a black mother 
marched her son into a classroom 
after school "with the express purpose 
of allowing the child to clap the 
teacher," says Reading Specialist Bar- 
bara Porter. 

"White teachers hold back -on disci- 
plining black kids," comments one 
teacher, who, like others who are criti- 
cal, doesn't want her name mentioned, 
"for fear of parents' bad reaction. And 
black teachers feel the sam<* way 
about white kids." 

Conversation in the teachers' lounge 
reflects a certain fatalism about the 
children at Wright. "We know the 
schools that have better kids," a kin- 
dergarten teacher says. "There's only 
one school worse than us. 

"We couldn't beat Western Branch 



(a school in one of Chesapeake's 
wealthiest neighborhoods) with the 
best teachers in th^ city. 

"If reading isn't important at home, 
you can stand on your head. There's 
just so much you can do." 

Similar comments could be over- 
heard in any lounge where inner-city 
schoolteachers relax — even in the 
most effective urban schools. But at 
some school*, including Wright, the 
attitude behind these comments ap- 
pears to reduce the demands on stu- 
dents, diminishing the energy of the 
instruction, more than it does at the 
effective schools visited. 

The afternoon announcements are 
over; another school day is through. 
Pat Pretlow's eyes are encircled* She 
is losing a with a spring cold 

"My expectations may be higher 
than else's in the school," she says. 
"To some teachers there's a certain 
kind of kid who comes from a certain 
type of community. Maybe they don't 
feel the kids in this community are 
capable. 

"This thing that you've seen, I've 
seen It, too. 

"When you enter a new situation," 
she says of her three-years tenure at 
Rena B. Wright, "you don't make a lot 
of drastic changes. You'll make trou- 
ble for yourself, 

"But next year," Mrs. Pretlow said 
last spring, "I intend to move teachers 
around. We'll call in (curriculum) su- 
pervisors to help tbem. And I will ask 
them to do outside reading this 
summer." 
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How to grade 
your school 
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By JOHN McMANUS 
Ledger-Star Staff Writer 

Does your child attend an effec- 
tive elementary school? 

Even if you have no children 
attending public schools, as a rent 
or mortgage payer you support the 
schools. And the value of your 
property rises or falls with the re- 
putation of your neighborhood 
school. Are you getting your mon- 
ey's worth? 

There's no better way to find 
out than a visit. 

Call or drop by the school in 
your neighborhood. The phone 
numbers and addresses are listed 
in the phone directory. Set a date 
with the principal for at least an 
hour's visit; better, half a day. 

Plan to sit quietly in the rear of 
classrooms. 

Take the attached list, prepared 
from suggestions of teachers and 
administrators at effective urban 
elementary schools, and some note 
paper. You can answer most of 
these questions in one visit. Don't 
let the principal or teachers tell 
you what happens in school. Make 
them show you. 



All four South Hampton Roads 
school districts have policies en- 
couraging visits. 

NORFOLK: "We feel, of course, 
that the schools belong to the peo- 
ple," says superintendent Albert 
L. Ayars. "They have every right, 
even a responsibility to become 
involved in education ... by visit- 
ing the schools." 

PORTSMOUTH: "The parents 
are welcome at any time," says 
superintendent M.E. Alford. "tt's 
a top priority of Portsmouth 
schools." 

VIRGINIA BEACH: "Paients 
are always welcome at the public 
schools of Virginia Beach," says 
superintendent E.E. IMckell, "not 
only for planned school functions 
but also for the purpose of viewing 
classroom activities." 

CHESAPEAKE: "We do encour- 
age parents in Chesapeake to visit 
their child's school as often as 
they can," says superintendent C. 
Fred Bateman: "These are, after 
all, the public's schools." 

There are four major areas 
where a school's effectiveness can 
be checked. 



In the classroom 

1. Are most of the students paying attention 
most of the time? (This Is the most important 
question of all. If the answer here Is positive, 
the school Is likely to be effective.) 

2. When a student s attention does wander, 
does the teacher notice promptly and win It 
back or otherwise demand It? 

3. Is 30 to 60 minutes of homework assigned 
each weekday night? 

4. By questions and actions, does the teacher 
give the impression she or he believes each 
child can learn? Are most students called on, 
for example? 

5. Are teachers returning homework and as- 
signments graded or with the errors pointed 
out? 

7. Does the teacher speak and write In stan- 
dard English? 



Usually Sometimes Rarely 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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6. It most of the claM day spent on basic 
•kills such as reading, mathematics, writing, 
grammar and spelling? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. Are students tested frequently and moved 
to the next book or grade only If they have 
mastered the material? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In tht halls 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Rarely 


1. Are these areas quiet and free of unsuper- 
vised children when class Is In session? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Do students appear respectful of each oth- 
er and adults? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The Drinctoal 


lliuallv 




nirviy 


1.1s he or she seen outside of the office 
supervising teaching and setting the tone of 
the school? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Does the principal demand that teachers 
move students ahead a full grade each aca- 
demic year? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


RetationahiD with Diranta 




OUmVllnif 1 


Rarely 


1. Do the principal and teachers make parents 
feel welcome, treating them ss co-educators 
of the children? 


□ 

1 III 


□ 


□ 


2. Do '.eachers routinely call or write to tell of 
a child's successes or failures, or Invite a 
visit? 


r— 1 

□ 


□ 


r— | 


3. Do teachers routinely send home a child's 
pspers to be checked, signed and returned? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ratine vouraelf aa a oarant 


Ueuaiiy 




Rarely 


1. Do you ask your child each day w>at he or 
shA did in school? And ou&h hftvnnd an^'Ar<t 

like "nothing new"? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Do you examine returned schoolwork to 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Do you speak to teachers three or four 
limes a year about your child's work, seeking 
advice or supplementary material tn subjects 
where the child is performing poorly or show- 

ma unusual notittidA or intArA^t? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. Do you support the school's legitimate dis- 
cipline of your child and the academic de- 


n 

i — i 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


5. Do you provide your child a quiet time and 
place for homework and reading where dis- 
tractions from TV or radios are forbidden?.. 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Ask to see the school's test 
scores <*nd charts showing on what 
grade levels students are reading. 
Axe they at or above national 
norms? If rot, has there been re- 
cent improvement? If not, what is 
being done to seek improvement? 

As you conclude your visit, tell 
the principal what you saw. Ask 
for explanations of practices you 
« consider questionable. Remember 
that you only saw a small slice of 
the educational process on one 
particular day. 



It you feel strongly about the 
school, the most effective way to 
have your say is to meet with oth- 
ers who share your views. Togeth- 
er, seek a meeting first with the 
principal, then the superintendent, 
if necessary. If you remain dissat- 
isfied, take it to the School Board 
at its monthly meeting. 

Schools don't become effective 
by accident. They succeed only 
when someone — a superinten- 
dent, a principal, or a group of 
parents — is willing to demand 
excellence. 



Charleston Haily fHatl 

Charleston, West Virginia May 3, 1981 
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ELIZABETH OLDER 

Eieabetn Older has been the education 
reporter and feature writer for the 
C niwes'on Dd,fv Man Since 1 9/9 She 
iO»nt\l the staff after earning a Master's 
degree in journalism from the University 
o* Missouri 

l n her fellowship study OMer sought to 
assess why only one percent of West 
Virginias students had been identified 
as gifted white research indicates that 
up to five percent of any student 
population probably would fall into the 
g.fted category 

Though the state legislature recognized 
thf> need to establish education 
programs tor gifted students by 
appropriating funds for such programs, 
•t was apparent that some schools 
ignored the mandate andothers failed to 
develop sound criteria for evaluat'on 
F urtrvr complicating the matter was the 
ta^t that many students from rural areas 
such as Appalachia simply hadnt 
acquired the test -taking skills needed to 
prove how bright they actually were 

in researching which gifted programs 
,vere effective Older visited diversified 
programs throughout the state that 
.nciuded instruction by itinerant 
teachers periodic placement in special 
centers and seif contained 
classrooms 

Older found many inconsistencies in the 
identification of gifted students She also 
learned that state colleges and 
un»versities had no programs to tram 
teachers in this area and uncovered 
examoies of discrimination against 
gifted students particularly among the 
poor females and members of minority 
groups 



Inclusive gifted program 
still faces problems 

West Virginia's brightest students are supposed to 
have a special school program aimed at developing their 
high academic potential Although the Legislature has 
told schools to supply that extra education, some have ig- 
nored the order. The successes and failures of the state's 
program for intellectually gifted students are explored in 
this first article of a 10-part series which will continue 
Monday in the Daily Mail. 



By Elizabeth Older 

West Virginia was one of the 
first states in the nation to say 
that intellectually gifted students 
deserve a special school program. 

In 1969, the Legislature passed a 
law requiring schools to provide 
all exceptional children — from 
mentally handicapped to gifted — 
with an individual study plan. 

In 1974, the state Department of 
Education defined gifted students 
as individuals with "exceptional 
intellectual abilities significantly 
beyond the level of the average 
individual." 

To get into a program, a student 
must score two or more standard 
deviations above average on an in- 
dividual intelligence test. That's an 
IQ of 130 or 132, depending on 
which test is used. The "average 1 * 
IQ is 100. 

"No one has made a greater 
commitment to identify and serve 
gifted students *han has the state 
of West Virginia," said Barbara 
Jones, state De* irtment of Educa- 
tion coordinator for gifted serv- 
ices. 

"The best thing about West Vir- 
ginia's program is the comprehen- 
siveness of the effort," she said. 
"First, we had the Legislature to 



support us. The processes in place 
were passed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. And the money to do it has 
been provided by the state through 
the school aid formula." 

But many things have kept coun- 
ties from getting gifted programs 
off the ground. 

A federal call for education for 
the handicapped in 1975 preoccu- 
pied local administrators who 
knew they had to comply or face 
court suits. Gifted students were 
not covered in the federal law, so 
those programs were shoved aside. 

State colleges and universities 
had no programs to train teachers. 
West Virginia University still 
doesn't have one. That has forced 
teachers in the northern counties 
to drive many miles to get those 
courses at other schools. 

An1 despite a national aurge in 
gifted education in the 1950s, the 
field still is in its infancy. Teach- 
ers were left to design their own 
materials and programs, often 
without any knowledge of what 
gifted education is art about. 

At the beginning of the 1980-81 
school year, 51 of West Virginia's 
55 counties had students in gifted 
programs. They numbered 4,410, 
or a little more than 1 percent of 
the school population. 
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Inclusive gifted program 

still faces problems 



But no systematic evaluation of 
those programs has been done. 
Many don't offer services to stu- 
dents in all grades, even though 
the state law mandates programs 
for individuals from 5 to 23. 

And critics argue that the test' 
used to choose students discrimi- 
nate against poor and minority 
youngsters. 

Evrcn with those trouble spots, 
the state still is in an elite group 
of about 17 states which require 
some kind of special education for 
gifted youngsters. 

And county school systems re- 
ceive three times the normal 
amount of state money for each 
gifted student they have enrolled, 
a formula followed for all excep- 
tional children. 

"In my opinion, the West Virgin- 
ia program is very good," said 
John A. Grossi. gifted specialist 
with the Council for Exceptional 
Children in Reston, Va. "The state 
has a strong legislative mandate. 
It's very similar to the federal 
mandate for handicapped child- 
ren." 

For its size, West Virginia com- 
mits a generous amount of money 
to gifted education, Grossi said. 
Nationwide, states funneled almost 
$118 million into gifted education 
this school year. That's about sev- 
en times the amount allotted by 
the states 10 years ago. 

The federal government added 
nearly $13 million — about $4.7 
million through the Office for the 
Gifted and Talented and the rest in 
grants for innovative local pro- 
grams. West Virginia's share of 
federal funds was about $182,000. 

"But, I think because West Vir- 
ginia is a very rural state, perhaps 
services to children are not as con- 
sistent as they should be/' Grossi 
added. 

"My feeling at this point is that 
we (Jo not have enough programs," 
said Lowell Johnson, president of 
the West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. "And there simply aren't 
enough certified people to teach in 
that area." 

Johnson said he supports special 
programs for the gifted. 

"We're concerned about what's 
being done for the handicapped, 
what's being done for the gifted 
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and what's being done for those 
who are average/' he added. 

Roger Elser is the former state 
special education director who 
worked to get gifted education in- 
cluded in the state law governing 
exceptional children. But those 
programs lost steam after the 
1975 federal handicapped legisla- 
tion, he said. 

"We got a lot of pats on the 
back in the early stages," Elser 
said from his Somerville, Tenn., 
home. "I guess we were kind of 
whistling in the dark." 

Program statistics show that 
many of West Virginia's gifted 
children are being overlooked by 
the schools. Only about 1 percent 
of the state's 383,000 schoolchild- 
ren have been identified as gifted. 

"You would expect that 2 per- 
cent to 5 percent of any population 
would qualify as gifted, regardless 
of race, ethnic background or the 
level of economic support the fam- 
ily enjoys/' said Mrs. Jones. "In 
West Virginia, you don't find that 
to be true." 

Mrs. Jones said the state is lag- 
ging because only the intellectual- 
ly gifted, not the artistically gifted 
and others, are part of the pro- 
gram. And, she said, minority and 
poor children are not adequately 
represented because th<*y don't 
have the word skills needed to 
qualify. 

About 2.5 million of the nation's 
school-age population are consi- 
dered gifted and talented. But only 
about 35 percent of those are in 
special programs. 

"When you start a program in 
gifted education, you're starting 
from scratch/' said state school 
Superintendent Roy Truby. "In a 
sense, West Virginia is plowing 
new ground/' 

The superintendent defends 
spending extra money on students 
who are at the top of the academic 
scale. 

"I think the basic philosophy is 
that equal education opportunities 
are dependent on unequal expendi- 
tures/' he said. "That's sometimes 
a hard concept for people to grasp. 
It's easier to comprehend when 
you're talking about an equal op- 
portunity for a handicapped child." 
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How Many Students 
Are Being Served* 



Totol In Program In 1980: 
4,410 

Percentage Of School Populotion: 
1.2% 

Percentoge of Speciot Ed 
Populotion: 1 1,3% 



% In Gifted % In School 

Progrom Population 

Minorities 2.4 4.3 

Moles 53.6 51.6 

Females 46.4 46.4 

Low-Income Unavailable 40.0 

* Based cn most recent figures sup- 
plied by the State Department of Edu- 
cation 



But gifted children also require 
special treatment if they are to 
get the education promised by law, 
he said. 

"They need to be challenged," 
Truby explained. "Sometimes it 
take 4 more to challenge them, to 
keep them interested." 

Truby said he sees the need to 
find out how well West Virginia is 
doing that job. 

"Whvd we started, I think we 
needed a few years for various ap- 
proaches to develop/' the superin- 
tendent said. "We're at the point 
where we can start making an ev- 
aluation as to whether what we're 
doing is worth additional money." 

Mrs. Jones said that evaluation 
isn't easy. Basic skills programs 
can use gains in test scores to 
gauge success. But most gifted 
students are already scoring at the 
top of standardized tests. 

"If you've got a kid who is per- 
forming at the 99th percentile, 
how do you measure whether a 
program is working?" she asked. 
"You might not see the results un- 
til 10 years down the line." 



The state will revise standards 
for gifted education next year. 
l*hat could bring changes in how 
gifted students are chosen, 
schooled and graded. 

"If a change is made, it will 
probably be to include students in 



specific academic areas," said 
Mrs. Jones. The program now ex- 
cludes high-achievers in math and 
other single subjects if they do not 
meet the IQ requirement. 
But Mrs. Jones thinks West Vir- 



ginia will continue to give special 
education to the students who will 
become some of tomorrow's most 
productive citizens. 

"At this point/' she said, "I have 
no cause for alarm." 
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Some Students Rebel 
Against Gifted Label 



/ 



By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Daily Mail Staff 

They're not all bookish. 

Gifted students often are the cheer- 
leaders, the senior class presidents, the 
ones who get picked to lead teams on 
the playground. 

But for some youngsters, being 
tagged as "gifted" makes life a little 
miserable. 

"I never tell anybody," said Christy 
Shanholtzer. a Cabell County fourth- 
grader. "It embarrasses me, I guess. I 
feel like I'm bragging." 

Doddridge County eighth-grader Rob- 
in Davis remembers what she did to 
keep her friends from finding out she 
was attending gifted classes. 

Td lie and say I was going to the 
doctor for fear they wouldn't accept 
it, 1 she said. 'I think you have to devel- 
op a special skill to get people to ac- 
cept you. I wasn't ashamed of being 
here. It was really a big thing in my 
life to ever get accepted." 

Twelve-year-old Jay Robinson finds 
himself fighting with classmates who 
compete with him unsuccessfully in the 
classroom. 

i go to a small school now, said the 
Doddridge sixth-grader All the kids 
are on one side or the other Only a few 
are on my side " 

Many students give up gifted classes 
because of such circumstances In the 
adolescent years, especially, they want 
to belong and not be different from 
their peers 

But it isn't just fellow students who 
cause problems for gifted students 
Parents sometimes push them into the 
special programs 
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Cabell gifted specialist William 
Smith said he's seen students' grades 
drop drastically when they enter the 
seventh grade as they rebel against 
being labeled gifted. 

"Then, sometimes, parents will insist 
they just want their child to be average. 
That's a sad comment isn't it? . . . not 
for the parents but for society," said 
state gifted coordinator Barbara Jones. 
"Sometimes, it's an overwhelming re- 
sponsibility." 

And teachers often react to gifted 
students in unexpected ways. 

"Some of the teachers think the gift- 
ed program is good as long as I'm nev- 
er out of their class." said Mercer 
Cuunty seventh grader Tom Hartley "A 
lot of people don't like it. They think 
it's unfair that we're getting out of 
class What they don't understand is 
that we have to make up all that work 
without instruction I've learned to ex- 
plain it to them " 

Those attitudes cause problems for 
the gifted instructor 

"If a regular teacher comes to ycu. 
you've got it made." said Diane Chan- 
dler who teaches gifted students at Ca 
bell s Beverly Hills Junior High "Very 
few of them come to me If I go to 
them, it's almost iniulung " 

"Were taking all their good stu- 
dents," Smith explained. 

In most West Virginia counties, gift- 
ed students are pulled out of regjlar 
classes periodically to do special acuvi 
ties aimed at opening up their above- 
average academic potential. Educators 
across the state come up with an al- 
most identical list of problems brought 
on as a resu;t 
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"There are problems with kids miss- 
ing regular classwork," said Marian Al- 
ston, president of the Kanawha Teach- 
ers Association. "Parents don't like it 
when a kid misses regular classwork. 
Most teachers would prefer that the 
programs be delivered in a different 
manner." 

The situation becomes more compli- 
cated if a student is not making good 
grades in the class missed for gifted 
instruction. 

"A lot of people have a misconcep- 
tion that when you identify a gifted 
child, that child can catch on to sll 
things at all times;' Ms. Alston said. 

Doddridge County Education Associa- 
tion President Richard McMillan says 
that misconception causes problems. 

"Teachers tend to expect more from 
them, and sometimes they don't pro- 
duce any better, sometimes not as 
well," he said. 

Despite all those explanations, pro- 
gram backers say some teachers sim- 
ply have it in for gifted students. 

"I don't know how many times I've 
heard regular teachers say, 'You're 
gifted, you should be able to get this. 1 
or 'Everybody here is gifted'," said Ann 
Pauley, gifted instructor in Mercer 
County "Som2 of the teachers are 
threatened by these kids . . and the 
students reflect the teacher's attitude." 

The gifted students seem stuck in a 
system which says they should have 
special courses, and then penalizes 
them for doing something out of the or- 
dinary 

Many students drop out of the pro- 
gram because of homework overload 
Teachers require them to make up ev- 
ery page of work they missed to attend 
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How To Spot A Gifted Child 

Gifted children usually learn easier and earlier than other youngsters their 
age. The Council (or Exceptional Children in Reston, Va. f supplies this list of 
general characteristics for parents and teachers to look for in a gifted child. 
Many school systems also have checklists which parents can request. 

• Gifted children learn to read early, often before they go to school. They 
may learn to read on their own and understand language very well. 

• They usually have large vocabularies for their age. 

• They learn basic »Wb more quickly and need less practice. 

• They think imaginatively. 

• Their concentration and attention spans are longer. 

• They may have a wide variety of interests and will experiment. 

• They have a great deal of curiosity and are always asking questions. 

• They are good guessers. 

• They can fit things together when a relationship is not obvious. 

• They remember a lot of information. 

• They usually get along well with children their age and with adults, al- 
though they may prefer the company of older people. 

• They work well alone for long periods. 

• They can read nonverbal messages while other children need to be told in 
words 

• They have a lot of energy. 



GIFTED STUDENTS 



gifted classes. That may happen even if 
the student mastered the homework 
task long ago. 

"It's almost a resentment they have 
toward them sometimes/' said Mrs. 
Jones "1 don't know where that comes 
from." 

Cabell County parent Candy Springer 
said the teachers at her school are sup- 
portive of the program, but she- added, 
"I have heard of schools where the gift- 
ed students are literally ridiculed." 

Some people suggest that the gifted 
child's brilliance makes teachers feel 
inadequate. Others say some teachers 
resent special gifted classes. 

"It's an ego thing/' Smith explained. 
"They say 'How can you teach that 
child better than I can,' or 'You say this 
child is gifted, but he's not making 
straight A's in my class ' " 

But Louise Stoutamyer, gifted coordi- 
nator in Wyoming County, says a teach- 
er's "sense of fairness" to the other stu- 
dent* is offended when the fei/ted get 
special attention. 

"I think what people don't realize is 
that these children have always been in 
the classroom," she said. "We didn't 
just invent them." 

Ms. Alston said classroom teachers 
sometimes think the gifted programs 
are unnecessary. 

"Most of the time, the regular class- 
room teachers who are working with 
gifted students are trying to meet their 
special needs," she said. "Sometimes 
that special program is needed, and 
sometimes it isn't." 

Cabell student Mike Gothard sees the 
program as a'luxury." 



"I feel guilty. I really feel guilty," 
said the senior. "I see kids around me 
who work harder than I do and some- 
times get better grades ... 1 just think 
ell students should be given a chance to 
do what we're doing." 

Despite their brilliance, gifted 
youngsters can create trouble in school. 

"Some of the kids get into trouble be- 
cause they question you, they question 
me, they question their parents," Mrs 
Jones explained. "School systems just 
are not built to handle that." 

That trait — curiosity - can put 
gifted students in a perilous position. 

"There are often personality 
clashes," Mrs Pauley said. "As they 
grow older, they want more out of life. 
Their expectations of the teachers are 
really high." 

Monroe County educators are trying 
to teach gifted students to cope with 
those high expectations in a special pro- 
gram set up with a federal grant. 

"We realized that sometimes our 
gifted children just have trouble getting 
along with other children They feel 
that other children don't accept them." 
said AW Crotty Jr . one of the county's 
gifted instructors. 

He said the students can be impatient 
and "dictatorial" because their class- 
mates don't catch on to things quickly 

"This program really has to do with 
behavior, with getting them to get 
along with each other and their abilities 
and beliefs." said Crotty 

Successful schooling is perhaps in 
even greater danger among the undera- 
chieving gifted — the ones who don't do 
their work in spite of their superior 



abilities. They frustrate and irritate ed- 
ucators, and are often skipped over by 
teachers who recommend students to 
be tested for the gifted program. 

"You're always struck with their po- 
tential," said Mrs. Jones. "So often, you 
see them in the classroom and they're 
not responding. They're an enigma." 

Since sensitivity is a well-developed 
trait in most gifted youngsters, they of- 
ten are keenly aware of what other 
people expect of them, she said. 

"Th'jy have a strong sense of respon- 
sibility," said Mrs. Jones. 

"The kids we're talkinfl about res- 
pond to a truly individualized program 
. . ■ That should not be their ^oUI pro- 
gran. Can you imagine how boring it 
would be if you did everything by your- 
self?" she asked. 

Research has shown that gifted stu- 
dents in special academic programs 
progress more rapidly than do those 
who lack that extra education. 

With their shrewd intellectual per- 
ception, they often appear wise beyond 
their years. 

"For many of these kids, I think 
there's a developmental lag emotional- 
ly," said Mrs. Jones. "You have a gifted 
kid who is 9 years old. It's easy to ex- 
pect him to behave on a level commen- 
surate with his vocabulary." 

But academic skill doesn't alter the 
basic needs of that child, she said. 

"These students need to be valued," 
she said. "They need to be important to 
somebody." 
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Mercer County Fights Isolation 
By Busing Rural Gifted Students 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of TV Dally Mail Staff 

PRINCETON - Gifted 
students in small, rural 
schools sometimes feel iso- 
lated, trapped In a classroom 
where do ooe else learns the 
same way they do. 

To fight that isolation, 
Mercer is uusing 25 out* 
of-town students to th* coun- 
ty vocational center where 
they learn to use computers, 
type letters and weld seams 
— together. 

"These kids come from 
schools which have few gift- 

at students and no -library equipment," explained teacher 
Pajm Burton. "The schools are 20 or 50 minutes apart We 
just wanted to see if we could cut down on transportion and 
better serve the students." 

In the rural areas of Mercer County, teachers use up 
hours and gallons of gas traveling from school to school to 
meet with gifted students. They hold classes in storage 
rooms, under stairwells, just about anywhere a small space 
can accommodate the group. State guidelines suggest this 
method - called itinerant teaching - as one way of prov- 
iding gifted education. 

But the gifted class at the Mercer County Vocational- 
Technical Center avoids itinerant program pitfalls. There, a 
roor is set aside for students from 10 out-of-town elemen- 
tary schools. They travel on the regularly scheduled high- 
school buses to the center for one afternoon session each 
week. The program was started last October with a $9,000 
federal vocational education grant and about $3,000 in 
county funds 

"They've been studying under a teacher in electronics," 
said Mrs Burton. "They've been next door working with 
computers " And the eager learners have had lessons from 
botanists, architects and other center staff members. 

It's strictly a 'hands-on" approach to education meant to 
open up career avenues and self-awareness, the teacher ex- 
plained. Mrs Burton calls the class activities "as real to 
life as possible " 



Gifted students who attend small 
schools often find themselves isolated 
from their intellectual peers. In itiner- 
ant programs, special education teach- 
ers visit gifted students for a little 
while each week, then leave them to 
cope with classwork they've already 
mastered. 

"Very often these children have nev- 
er been challenged," said Mrs. Burton. 

But the students enthusiastically at- 
tack typing lessons and other subjects 
under Mrs. Burton's kind and control- 
ling hand. 

"You get to do things up here that 
you don't get to do in elementary 
school, like chemistry," said Oakvale 
fifth-grader Joel Stauffer. 

The words "sad and mad" were used 
by the students to describe how they 
would feel if the program ever ended. 
In reality, center officials don't know if 
they'll have room for the elementary 
students next year. 

That means Mrs. Burton may be back 
in her car, dragging a canvas bag full 
of teaching materials from school to 
school. 

"Being an itinerant is just an unhap- 
py circumstance," said state gifted 
coordinator Barbara Jones. The method 
works best with few students in a rural 
setting, she said. 

"My prejudice, I suppose, would be 
toward a resource room," she said. 
Those classes are similar to Mercer's 
vocational center setup. 

Ann Pauley hopes the success of that 
program will allay community con- 
cerns about busing all gifted students to 
classes at special centers. As lead 
teacher for Mercer's nine-member gift- 
ed education team, she sees the strain 
that the staff suffers traveling around 
the county to serve more than 200 
youngsters. 
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"That's one reason we lose a lot of 
teachers," she explained. "They're fool- 
ish to stay with this program when they 
can £0 elsewhere and have their own 
room and not have to travel " 

f 

I Mercer County 
Gifted Program 

I Grodts Strvtd: K-11 

Number of Students: 230* 
• (2% of School Population) 

Numbtr of Ttochtrs: 9* 

Type of Program: 
Itineront/Resource 

' Bo$td on «cond-month statistics provid- 
ed by the state Department of Education 



Five instructors left iast year, and 
several of the replacements hav<* only 
college degrees and not teacher train- 
ing. The long hours pushed three mar- 
riages over the edge, Mrs. Pauley said. 

State School Superintendent Roy Tru- 



by said he thinks the 26 percent turno- 
ver rate for special-education teachers 
is caused in part by inadequate.train- 
ing. 

"The people are being placed in jobs 
they are not equipped to handle" he 
said. "7he children in this state are suf- 
fering because we don't have fully cer- 
tified people." 

Mrs. Pauley said pressure from par- 
ents and principals to get students in 
the program and see some success adds 
another headache for the instructors. 

"Trying to meet everyone's demanas 
is difficult," she said. "If you really do 
your job with the gifted child, you go 
home tired, mentally drained. But your 
brain is still searching for a new direc- 
tion, something new to get them 
involved." 

Despite its growing pains, the 5-year- 
old Mercer program is considered one 
of the best in the state. Pupil Services 
Director Diane Szakonyi, who put the 
program together, said the interest of 
parents and school administrators got 
the county working with gifted students 
ahead of other systems. 

Mercer County Education Association 
President Effie Brown said regular 
teachers generally believe the gifted 



. program is a gocrf one. She conceded 
that some teachers don't like their stu- 
dents taken out o{ class to attend the 
special sessions, and she termed that an 
issue. 1 

But changes are under way to ease 
that problem for secondary-school stu- 
dents who, until late this year, took 
time out of regular classes two hours 
each week to work ^in the gifted pro- 
gram. 

"We had students who were missing 
algebra every week to go to the gifted 
class," Mrs. Pauley explained. "It was 
hurting their grades, which hurts their 
future because it involves college." Stu- 
dents were dropping out because the 
short sessions weren't worth the trouble 
they caused in other classes. 

So the older students now are going 
to take two full days out of each six- 
week semester to study one topic in 
depth. 

"They want more information about 
careers. They want more information 
about colleges," said Mrs Pauley. 
•'Many of these students who come 
from rural areas are unaware of the 
careers that are available." 
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As Gifted Students Progress, 
They May Surpass Teachers 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Dally Mail Staff 

HUNTINGTON - Gifted students often are smarter than 
their teachers 

"We're buying computers, 
but not one of our teachers 
know:, enough about comput- 
ers to run them," said William 
Smith, specialist for gifted ed- 
ucation in Cabell County. 
"These students are far ahead 
of us " 

As gifted students grow old- 
er, they may outdistance the 
public school system Acceler- 
ation - moving students 
through classes as qu:-.*!y as 
they master the subjects - is 
not common in West Virginia. 

The new state graduation standards say that a student 
must complete 20 credits in grades nine through 12 That 
means the Cabell County seventh-grader who took biology 
last summer at Marshall University may not get to count 
the course toward his diploma. 
"'We're going to test the state system on this," said Smith 



"Will he have to take biology again to get credit?" 

State gifted coordinator Barbara Jones said gifted stu- 
dents may be able to get credit for courses taken early un- 
der the new guidelines. Those rules go into effect this fall 
for the 1985 graduating class. 

"In this case we're penalizing kids because they have 
done, early on, everything we asked them to do," said Mrs 
Jones "School systems are not really geared to these kinds 
of students , But the whole question of acceleration is a 
very complex one There are many things to consider - the 
social maturity, the emotional maturity, the importance or 
lack of importance of athletics." 

For a small group of gifted students in Cabell, accelera- 
tion has been the answer in a pilot program called "Project 
Produce." 

The eight juniors and seniors take courses at Marshall 
during the afternoons. For that work, they receive both high 
school and college credit. They also meet twice a week with 
Edwina Pendarvis, gifted instructor at the university. 

"We hope to extend the program to freshmen and sopho- 
mores," said Ms. Pendarvis, who has volunteered her time 
to the program this semester. 

"Everybody always complains that acceleration is not 
enough," she said "This program accelerates and provides 
those enrichment kinds nf things that we associate with 
gifted kids." 
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The students say they have no trouble 
fating in on campus. 

I thmk students could start this at a 
younger age" said Laura Muth, a sen- 
ior at Huntington East "J would rather 
nave gone straight from junior high 
school into college " 

Ms Pendarvis added that the stu- 
dents didn't make all A's in their col- 
lege courses last semester 

' But i think they still have it too 
easy, she said "They could do much 
harder work I think they put in the ef- 
fort needed to make a decent grade " 

Through the eighth grade, partici- 
pant in Cabell's gifted program spend 
some time each week in "enrichment" 
activities They do in-depth study, put 
together intricate projects and think 
through complicated issues not com- 
monly considered in the classroom 

Starting in the ninth grade, the stu- 
dents are supposed to sign up for one 
class - usually English - with a gift- 
ed instructor 

"One of the things we're doing tn the 
junior high schools is working with the 



good teachers and channeling the gifted 
students into those classes," said Smith. 
"We're finding out which ones are re- 
ceptive to the gifted. 

"Scheduling becomes a big problem 
in junior high," Smith added The sec- 
ondary school principal sets up his 
schedule "the way he sees fits," Smith 
explained 

As a result, students may have to 
choose between gifted classes and regu- 
lar courses scheduled in the same time 
slot And extracurricular activities such 
as chorus and band also compete The 
gifted adolescents aren't eager to look 
different from their friends. 

Diane Chandler, gifted teacher at 
Beverly Hills Junior High, gets frus- 
trated by her "non-academic," role, 
helping students pick out classes and 
piece together a day of worthwhile 
studies 

Cabell County Associate Superintend- 
ent Robert Griffis thinks the state fund- 
ing regulation force older gifted stu- 
dents into inappropriate classes 

"The funding at the county level is 



tied to special education rules and re- 
gulations To get money for teachers' 
salaries, you must have a certified gift- 
ed teacher working with those stu- 
dents," he said 

Griffis said that means a brilliant 
math student 'nay end up with a gifted 
teacher whose subject specialty is Eng- 
lish He thinks the money for gifted 
programs should go to support adv- 
anced courses, small classes and 
on-the-job experiences. The gifted in- 
structor should simply be an adviser, he 
said. 

Mrs Jones said the state regulations 
are an "insurance policy" for good pro- 
grams 

"If there were not some inducement 
for certification, who would get certi- 
fied?" she asked 

Gifted teacher Carol Alley will com- 
plete her certification requirements 
this year She runs one of Cabell's five 

Cabell County 
Gifted Program 

Grodes Served. Kindergorten-12 

Number of Students: 517* 
(2.8% of School Populotion) 

Number of Teochers: 17* 

Type of Progrom: 
Resource/Acceleroted Closses 

4 Bosed on second-month Statistics provid- 
ed by the stote Department of Educohon 



elementary level "resource rooms." 
where students from 32 schools come 
for special classes one day each week 

Mrs Alley says she wants to give her 
students a "taste" of lots of knowledge 
at the Gallaher Elementary center, 
plant thoughts they'll build upon in lat 
er years. 

The purpose of the program is not 
lost on the participants. 

"It's just really fun here," said Chad 
Wilcox, a fourth-grader at Geneva 
Kent "There's exciting stuff to do This 
is better because you get to use more 
brains You have to try harder." 

Gifted students present a special 
challenge, said the teacher 

"They need a framework, but they 
also need freedom," said Mrs, Alley 
"In here, they can think in far-out ways 
1 think they feel more freedom in this 
room than they do in the regular 
classroom." 

Cabell County Education Association 
President Fran Westbrook said the ele- 
mentary program is working well now 
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that the resource rooms *re open. Be- 
fore this year, instructors traveled 
• »*om school to school to meet with gift- 
< d program participants. 

"It keeps their enthusiasm for school 
up because it challenges them," said 
the Park Hills Elementary teacher 
They don't get bored or turned off." 

Candy Springer said the secondary 
program hasn't pleased some parents in 



the Cabell County Association for the 
Gifted and Talented. But she said her 
son is thrilled with the new elementary 
school resource rooms. 

"He said he would like to have it five 
days a week/' said Mrs. Springer, who 
serves as president of the parents' 
group 

Smith said he hopes schools will be- 
gin to offer more advanced classes ear- 



her so the secondary program can be 
improved. 

'I find these students we're working 
with are learning better in the regular 
classroom," he said. "They're learning 
to budget their time. We're finding that 
we can ask these students to do more 
They feel they're learning more. I 
feel they are. The parents are satis- 
fied." 



Nomads, Resource Rooms 
Two Ways To Help Gifted 



By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Daily Mail Staff 

State guidelines suggest two ways to 
provide special services for gifted 
children — through resource rooms and 
itinerant teaching. 

With the resource room approach, 
gifted students come together at a spe- 
cific place to study each week Class 
activities usually are geared toward 
"enrichment," offering the children an 
in-depth look at subjects which interest 
them. Some acceleration — moving stu- 
dents into advanced study as quickly as 
they master their lessons — is done. 

In many school systems, teachers 
travel from school to school to hold 
classes with gifted students This is 
called itinerant teaching. The method is 
often used in rural areas with few stu- 
dents and in new programs Class activ- 
ities are the same as those in the re- 
source rooms, but time may be more 
limited with itinerant programs 

With either teaching method, teach- 
ers may have students from more than 



one grade level in the gifted class. But 
state guidelines say that the age span 
among the youngsters must not exceed 
four years. 

Parents and teachers usually refer 
students to be tested for the gifted pro- 
gram. Students may refer themselves 
or other students Referrals from other 
people also are taken To get into a 
gifted program, the student must have 
an IQ of 130 or 132, depending on which 
test is used. The "average" score is 100. 
Parents must give their permission be- 
fore educators evaluate a child for the 
gifted program. 

Under state Department of Educa- 
tion rules, gifted students aro supposed 
to have a study plan geara 1 to their 
specific abilities and educational needs. 
Those are called individualized educa- 
tion programs, or IEFs. Parents have 
the right to participate in writing the 
program. They also may approve or re- 
ject the final plan. 

West Virginia is one of only a few 
states which require IEPs for gifted 
students. Other special education child- 



ren, such £3 the handicapped, also study 
under those programs. 

No grades are given in most gifted 
programs in the state. But a student's 
progress should be evaluated at least 
yearly, based on the goals outlined in 
the IEP. 

Although state guidelines do not set o 
specific time limit for students to be in 
gifted activities, state coordinator Bar- 
bara Jones says school systems should 
try to provide one hour each week or 
one day each month. Many counties fall 
short of that recommendation. 

Individuals from 5 to 23 are prom- 
ised free special education under West 
Virginia law. Parents may request a 
due process hearing before a neutral 
party if they feel their child's needs are 
not being met. A free independent eval- 
uation of a child's abilities may be 
provided under certain circumstances. 

Parents also have the right to see 
their child's school records. Parents are 
advised by the state Education Depart- 
ment to keep a home file of a child's re- 
cords 
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WVU Lag Puts 'Gifted' Teachers 
Of Northern Counties In Squeeze 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Dally Mall Suff 

WEST UNION - Teachers in northern West Virginia 
have traveled incalculable miles, often in evenings after a 
full day's work, to take special i — 
classes in gifted education. 

Doddridge teacher Nancy 
Droppleman describes it as 
being "caugnt in a squeeze." 

In West Virginia, three insti- 
tutions are responsible for 
making sure that classroom 
teachers can get the courses 
they need to meet state certi- 
fication requirements. Those 
schools are Marshall Universi- 
ty, the College of Graduate 
Studies and West Virginia 
University 

The institutions have split the stat* into three pieces 
Each is supposed to offer classes in numerous locations in 
their region so teachers can get the credit hours needed to 
continue teaching 

But WVU. the school responsible for classes in Doddridge 
and 28 other northern counties, has failed to start a pro- 
gram in gifted education - in Morgantown or elsewhere 

"I was really resentful." recalled Mrs. Droppleman, who 
has worked witbr the Doddridge Rifted progrs* since it 
started in 1975 "I think we all were. I couldn't believe tiiat 
the largest state university didn't have a program." 

Both Marshall and COGS require 18 hours of classes at 
the master's level for full certification in gifted education. 
Teachers who are not certified - 56 now are employed in 
the state - must agree to complete six hours of course- 
work each year 

Mrs Droppleman never has calculated how much money 
or time she spent driving to Charleston; Summersville, New 
Martinsville and other towns to get courses through another 
school's program. 

"The money doesn't matter," she said* 

The thing that bothered her was being caught in the mid- 
dle, with the state saying she needed the training and WVU 
saying the program wasn't ready 

"Many of us would never have gotten into this had we 
known the program would be set up like it is," she said. 

Wilfred Wienke. WVU's chairman for special education, 
said the school's gifted program took three years to go 
through about 13 campus committees. He thinks it will be 
approved by the Board of Regents and the state Depart 
ment of Education by late summer. 

I lon't think the university was dragging its heels," he 
said "I think there's a concern ior quality " 
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State gifted coordinator Barbara Jones said she under- 
stands that WVU is a "large, complex university." But she 
pointed out that the law requiring gifted programs in public 
schools was passed in 1969 and went into effect in 1974. 

"I think they could have anticipated (the need]." she said. 
"One would hope the state university would take a leader- 
ship role " 

Wienke and Mrs Jones agree that teacher training is the 
state's biggest problem in gifted education. 

"If you don't have teachers who are 
trained to deal with gifted students, 
what's going to happen in that class- 
room probably won't be any different 
from what's going on in the regular 
classes," Mrs. Jones explained. 

If that problem was solved in Dod- 
dridge, few others would exist for this 
sparsely populated rural community. 
The teachers travel miles to meet with 
gifted students, but they feel the coun- 
ty's smallness gives the program a per- 
sonal touch. 

Mrs Droppleman and her teaching 
partner, Darlene Seckman, meet with 
their students for an hour once or twice 
each week. In addition, seminars which 
focus on the interests of particular 
groups are held from time to time at a 
central location Those sessions run one 
day a week for about a month. 

"I think this rounds out their educa- 
tion," Mrs, Droppleman said. "Many of 
these children are in a double-class sit- 
uation They might read all day if it 
wasn't for this." 

All but one of the elementary schools 
in Doddridge run through the eighth 
grade and have more than one grade to 
a room. 

"That's why we really don't have any 
trouble with other teachers. They're 
usually happy for their students to get 
this " said Mrs. Droppleman 

The gifted students* schedules change 
from week to week, depending on the 
demands of their regular classes. But 
the teachers see that "give and take" as 
an asset. 

And because the school population is 
so small, Mrs. Droppleman can check 
the standardized test scores of every 
student to locate potential candidates 
for the gifted program. 

"Sometimes the teacher referrals are 
not so good," the teacher explained. 
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Research has shown that classroom 
teachers often will pass over gifted 
children when they're asked to pick 
them out of a group. The teachers tend 
to choose the students^who present 
themselves well in class, not the cu- 
rious, questioning gifted individuals. 

"I think one of the positive things 
about rural systems is that you can put 
things into a personal perspective, 
whereas in larger counties you're deal- 
ing with numbers/' said Richard Oyler, 
the county's special education director. 

4 'I feel we are doing a good job, even 
though we do have limited resources," 
he said. "And we do talk to parents." 

The gifted program seems to be 
"well accepted" by everyone, Oyler 
added. 

The teachers use resources outside 
the program to get their gifted students 
involved. They participate in academic 
fairs, visit museums and join in science 
class star-gazing parties. School psy- 
chologist David Leda recently was 
called in to teach the students bow to 
shape the behavior of a white mouse. 

But they term the working conditions 
for traveling teachers "unbearable." At 
Summers Elemcutary — a two-room 
school about 30 minutes outside of West 
Union — Miss Seckman taught two stu- 
dents in a large, wood-floored room 
shanni with a reading teacher who was 
testing two other students. A radio 
played in the kitchen next door. 



Doddridge County 
Gifted Program 

Grodes Served: 3-8 

Number of Students: 20* 
(1 2% of School Population) 

Number of Teochers: 2* 

Type of Progronv 
Itineront 

* Based on second-month statistics provid- 
ed by the stote Deportment of Educotion 

Teachers In State 
Gifted Program* 

Number Employed: 192.5 
(6.4% of oil Speciol Ed Teochers) 

Number Fully Certified: 136.5 

Number of Positions Unfilled: 
12 

Percent Who Quit Eoch Yeor: 
26 

(Ail Speciol Ed) 

* Bosed on most recent figures supplied by 
the stote Deportment of Educotion 



"We're just used to it, I guess," Miss 
Seckman said. "I don't know if it both- 
ers the kids. I think they've adjusted to 
it." The county now is adding rooms at 
the elementary schools to provide 
space for traveling teachers. 

After the eighth grade, Doddridge's 
gifted students have no special pro- 
gram. 

"We work with them on their sched- 
ules," Mrs. Droppleman explained. "But 
we jirjt don't have the ability to offer 
the kind of advanced courses — espe- 
cially science courses - that our stu- 
dents need. We're just too small." 

Doddridge County Education Associa- 
tion President Richard McMillan said 
he thinks a high school program "prob- 
ably would help. It couldn't hurt, I'm 
sure." He has a son in *he elementary 
school program. 

The Doddridge High agriculture 
teacher said most people generally ap- 
prove of the gifted program. But he 
added that most community members 
don't know much about it. 

Mrs. Droppleman sees the program 
as one way of convincing rural students 
that they're capable of going places 
they've never dreamed of. 

"Most of the students would like to 
be in the program," she said, "it's not 
so Tiuch that they want to be known as 
gifted. They just want the experiences. 
You know by their eyes that they really 
want to be here." 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Daily Mail Staff 

Gifted students don't always make good grades. 

About 10 at one Kanawha County high school had semes- 
ter marks this year below 
C - the grade that indi- 
cates average achieve- 
ment 

Th;rteen out of 47 didn't 
make the B-fcOnoi oil 

They're called undera- 
chievers. and they're a 
frustration to parents and 
teachers everywhere 

"There is no one explan- 
ation There are many ex- 
planations," said Connie 
Strickland, one of two full- 
time teachers who work 
with gifted students in grades 10 through 12 in Kanawha 



"It can be personal problems. It can be home problems. It 
can be a total lack of motivation for various reasons." 

The underachievers usually lose interest in school around 
the fourth grade, she said. They become bored with the drill 
and review on lessons learned the first time through. 

'They want to learn by doing, by questioning, by experi- 
menting," said Mrs. Strickland. 

To bring back that enthusiasm for learning, Mrs. Strick- 
land is conducting self-awareness seminars with gifted stu- 
dents. A small group at George Washington High School 
volunteered for an eight-week piiot program this year. 
They've talked about how teachers annoy them, how they 
annoy teachers and similar subjects. School psychologist 
Joann Daley worked with them. 

"One of the first things they asked is 'Are you sure I'm 
gi'ted r " explained Mrs. Strickland "They question wheth- 
er they can do it or not . . This has made them aware of 
their potential and whether or not they are using their po- 
tential." 
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Teachers say the program has helped the underachieves, 
not in grades -s much as attitude, she added. 

"I particularly emphasiie with the teachers that gifted 
kids have learning problems, too," said Mrs. Strickland. 
"But research points out that if you really want to help the 
underachieving gifted child, you have to work with the 
child, the parents and the teachers." 

For some students, it may be too late. 
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The parent of a gifted child who 
dropped out of school this year bad this 
to say. "I guess, deep down, I wasn't to- 
tally surprised ... I can't really say 
that the school system is all wrong. It 
does a lot of things for a lot of people. I 
just feel that there should be some ex- 
ceptions made to keep them in school." 

She said her child is quiet, not inter- 
ested in English and other standard 
subjects. 

"There are a lot of things in school 
that are wrong," said the mother, who 
asked not to be identified. "I know that 
some teachers are good quality teach- 
ers. There are some others who are 
really well educated in their field, but 
they can! come across to the students." 

Her child plans to earn a high school 
equivalent diploma and go into a tech- 
nical field. 

Tm just wondering." said the moth- 
er "I don't know when a kid gets 
turned off " 



Teacher Priscilla Ahlgren doubts that 
gifted education alone, without inten- 
sive counseling, can convince these stu- 
dents to use their talents. 

"They've established a pattern of 
failure They don't see themselves as 
accomplishing a lot. They have a nega- 
tive self-image," she said. 

Educators estimite that 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the nation's dropouts could qual- 
ify as gifted. About 10 percent of the 
gifted group make average or below- 
average grades in school, while about 
half wver really live up to their aca- 
demic potential. 

The Kanawha teachers know they 
lose a few students who drop out, but 
the county's high school program has 
flourished since it started three years 
ago. It's grown from about 17 students 
to 200 

Other school systems have tried to 
find some way to serve high school stu- 
dents without interrupting their regular 



classes. The three-part Kanawha pro- 
gram works around that problem with 
seminars on school time one day each 
month, and on-the-job experience and 
college courses after hours or in the 
summer. 

"College classes are the component 
with the lowest level of particpation," 
said Mrs. Ahlgren. The students usually 
take those at local colleges during the 
summer. About 10 students are plan- 
ning to attend national summer study 
programs this year, she said. 

"There's the financial consideration " 
the teacher explained, "Of course, we 
can't help them with that." 

The daylong seminars are conducted 
by volunteers on subjects suggested by 
students Science fiction, the stock mar- 
ket and law have been topics. Students 
choose the seminars they want to 
attend. 

The on-the-job training with profes- 
sionals in the community — called 
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mentorships - are done after school. 
Medicine, architecture and other occu- 
pations have caught the students' inter- 
est. The mentorships last for about six 
weeks, but a student may sign up for 
several throughout the school year. 

George Washington student Lisa Aus- 
tin said she learned that she doesn't 
fancy a career in environmental engi- 
neering after a mentorship in the field. 

"What I'm interested in is trying to 
find solutions for environmental prob- 
lems/' said the llth-grader. "I don't 
want to be in an office like that. 11 

The Kanawha teachers believe the 
cpunty setup his solved the difficult 
problem of challenging gifted students 
without competing with their regular 
classes and extracurricular activities. 

Mrs. Strickland pointed out that most 
gifted students participate in the high 
school program, while many of the eli- 
gible junior high students have dropped 
out at that level. Frances Fuller, Kana- 
wha special education coordinator, said 
the younger students seem to focus on 
school activities, regular coursework 
*nd fitting in with their friends. 



Kanawha Teachers Association Presi 
dent Marian Alston said taking students 
out of regular classes, which is done 
more often in lower grades, has 
brought complaints from parents and 
students. But, overall, gifted education 
is well accepted, she said. 

"A lot of the kids who already under- 
stand their talents are working it out 
real well in the regular classroom," she 
added. 

Jonathan Kurland, president of the 
Kanawha Association for Gifted Child- 
ren, said parents are concerned about 
the junior high school dropouts. But the 
high school program gets good marks 
since students don't have to miss class, 
he added. 

State gifted coordinator Barbara 
Jones said mentorships, college courses 
and advanced classes offer good oppor- 
tunities for older gifted students. But 
she questions whether classes required 
by law should be scheduled outside the 
normal school day. 

"We know most of our kids are inter- 
ested in getting good grades and 
achieving,' 1 said Mrs. Ahlgren. "They 



Kanawha County 

High School 
Gifted Program 

Grodes Served: 10-12 

Number of Students: 200* 
(2.2 X of 10-12 Populotion) 

Number of Teachers: 
2 Full Time, 2 Port Time* 

Type of Progrom: 
Advonced Classes 
Mentorships/Workshops 

• Bastd on statistics provided by Konowha 
County school officials 



told us they did not want to be pulled 
out of school on a regular basis. So, we 
designed a program which is very 
flexible/' 



Declining Enrollment Threatens 
Advanced Programs In Schools 



By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Daily Mail Staff 

Advanced courses which challenge 
the better students in school are being 
dropped from public education pro- 
grams as enrollment declines. 

The state lost almost 4,000 students 
from 1979 to 1980, continuing a down- 
ward trend that's common across the 
country. But state officials believe that 
slide will level off in the next few 
years. 

As classes get smaller, schools can't 
afford to keep operating courses like 
physics, trigonometry and others which 
attract a few topootch students. 

And in rural areas, where the school 
group always has been small, such 
courses often are unavailable. 

"Declining enrollment is going to 
continue to be a problem for us," said 
state gifted coordinator Barbara Jones. 

Teaching staffs are being trimmed to 
cut ccita, she said. With that, advanced 
courses — called elect! vet since they 
are not part of the required school pro* 
gram - also are going down the drain. 

But State School Superintendent Roy 
Truby thinks the new state graduation 
guidelines will work for those classes. 



The rules, which require students to 
earn 20 credits in grades nine through 
12, go into effect this fall for the class 
of 1985. The old regulations required 
only 17 credits. 

"I think the changes in graduation re- 
quirements, especially the attendance 
requirement in the senior year, will 
cause more of those students to take 
advantage of the curriculum available 
to them," Tmby said. 

Some large high schools in the state 
still are able to offer an impressive ar- 
ray of classes for students interested in 
an academic challenge. At St. Albans 
High, the program of studies includes 
Latin, math analysis, xoology and com* 
position for the college-bound. With 
more than 1,000 students, St. Albans is 
the largest high school in the county. 

"About 50 percent of our kids are 
college-bound students. More and more 
of the college-bound are attracted to 
math and science," said Vice Principal 
Rebecca Goodwin. More girls also are 
moving into those fields, she added. 

"Because of the size of our school 
and the size of our faculty, we can offer 
these advanced courses," Mrs. Goodwin 
explained. 

Many St. Albans students earn col- 
lege credit through advanced place- 



ment tests in the College-Level Exami- 
nation Program. 

"We feel like our advanced classes 
and our upper-level classes meet the 
students' needs," said Mrs. Goodwin. 
The courses are open to all students, 
not just those in the gifted program, she 
explained. Counselors advise students 
on which courses best suit their future 
plans. 

About 86 percent of the students at 
George Washington High go on to col- 
lege, said Principal Paul Callahan. The 
school is the only one in the county par- 
ticipating in the Advanced Placement 
Program, which allows students to earn 
college credit through courses taught in - 
high school. For a $38 fee, students 
take a test to prove they know the 
work. Credit earned on that test is ac- 
cepted by many colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the nation. 

About 20 percent of the nation's 22,- 
000 secondary schools offer AP courses. 
The College Board, which runs the pro- 
gram, reported that 12 Wat Virginia 
schools participated in 1979. 

"Many of our students go on to school 
and start their college careers as sec- 
ond-semester freshmen," said Callahan. 
"Since so many of our kids go on to col- 
lege, we feel it's very Important that 



they have every opportunity to tike 
classes that will enable them to be 
competitive wherever they go across 
the country." 

About 55 students are in the three AP 
courses offered this semester at George 
Washington, Callahan said. Not all of 
those are in the gifted program, be add- 
ed. 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Ditty Mail Staff 

PINEVILLE - Some West Virginia 
school systems have ignored the state 
law which requires them to set up spe- 
cial programs for intellectually gifted 
students. 

Up until last year, Wyoming County 
was one of them. 

Four counties still had not identified 
any gifted students by late last fall, 
even though programs for such youngs- 
ters were supposed to start in 1974. 
Those counties are Grant, Logan, Mar- 
ion &;d Marshall. 

For Wyoming, the break came two 
years ago when the county got a $10,- 
000 federal grant to set up three "mag- 
net classrooms" which gifted students 
visit about five hours each week. That 
program has given school a new look 
for students like Tim Lupardus. 

"I want to study things, just a)i dif- 
ferent types of things around me," ex- 
plained the 14-year-old, who already 
has completed two college algebra 
courses through Southern West Virginia 
Community College. "Not take classes. 
Just study the trees, the sky, the moon, 
the stars - as an observer, like Carl 
Sawn." 

A math whh, Lupardus describes 
school as a place where he's often got- 
ten into trouble for talking. The eighth- 
grader is in Carol Gangwisch's class at 
the Pineville Middle School gifted cen- 
ter. Students there are engaged in var- 
ious projects which tickle their interest 
- writing plays, tutoring younger stu- 
dents, making movies and staging a 
mock trial complete with local judge on 
the bench. 

"You're always planning something 
to interest them " said Miss Gangwisch, 
a Pittsburgh native who is in her first 



But the principal fears that advanced 
classes might have to be sacrificed as 
enrollment drops. 

"I'm really worried about It," Calla- 
han said. 'This year, we're losing five 
teachers. It's really going to put a 
cramp on our curriculum." 

The AP course enrollment ended up 
at an acceptable level this year, with 



year of teaching. "I'm really concerned 
about their self-pride in their work.. I 
dob't know whether they've never been 
challenged or if they just do enough to 
get by. It's like pulling teeth sometimes 
to get them to pick up a pencil." 

Program coordinator Louise Stouta- 
myer thinks the local administration 
was ready to go ahead with gifted edu- 
cation, even without the federal money. 

"It certainly made it easier" she said. 
"It's gone very smoothly." 

The county tacked about $6,000 onto 
the $10,000 grant to outfit three gifted 
classrooms at Berlin McKlnney Ele- 
mentary, Mullens High and Pineville. 
Those centers serve IS of the county's 
25 schools. 

"Our county decided to spend a year 
planning Instead of just starting the 
program," explained Mrs. Stoutamyer, 
who spent 22 years in the classroom be- 
fore taking the administrative position. 
"Right now, we're serving only the 
three largest towns - Pineville, 
Oceana and Mullens." 

Program expansion depends in part 
upon whether the county gets a second 
federal grant this year. Mrs. Stouta- 
myer's proposal also requested third- 
year funding for materials, but the 
money is awarded separately for each 
school term. And federal budget cuts 
may endanger such funding for local 
school systems. 

Parents in rural Wyoming County are 
getting anxious to get their children 
into a program. 

"I would say the target population in 
this county is about 170," Mrs. Stouta- 
myer said. 

But she wonders if schools in outlying 
areas will be able to spare a room to 
house the gifted centers. She also fears 
that students in rural areas may have 
trouble with the program's IQ entrance 
test 



about 20 students in each class, he add- 
ed. 

"I think we'll be able to continue to 
offer the curriculum as long as the stu- 
dents are Interested In it," Callahan 
said. 
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Sandra Lucento, special services ad- 
ministrator, said the county was slow 
getting a gifted program started be- 
cause "150 percent" of the time was 
spent meeting federal schooling re- 
quirements for handicapped students. 

"We weren't trained In this area, 
really. We were unaware of the proper 
procedure for getting the program off 
the ground," she said. 'There was more 
pressure to establish a program for the 
handicapped than there was for the 
gifted." 

And certified teachers - required to 
get state funds for gifted education - 
were difficult to recruit to the rural 
coal-mining county, she added. 

"So we started to look within tb* sys- 
tem to see what we could do with the 
people we had," Mrs. Lucento said. 
Those interested, like Mrs. Stoutamyer, 



Wyoming County 
Gifted Progrom 



Grodts Served: 
Kiftdtrgorten-12 

Number of Students: 48* 
(.06% of School Population) 

Number of Teachers: 3* 

Type of Progrom: 
Resource 

Areas Served: 
Pineville, Oceana, Mullens 

* IoukJ oa sftcond-morttri itotktks pcovW- 
•d by H* state Qtportmtnt of Education 



Wyoming County Battles 
Catch Up In Schooling 



were retrained in gifted education. 

State gifted coordinator Barbara 
Jones said those program roadblocks 
have been common to all counties. She 
said the state wants the local systems 
to make a "good faith effort" to comply 
with the law as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Lucento said the federal money 
for Wyoming's gifted program helped 
ease local budget woes. And teachers 
had the chance to work with national 
experts in gifted education when the 
District I Regional Education Service 
Agency spent $16,000 to pay for that 
training program. The state has funded 
eight RESA districts to aid local school 
systems. 

Interest in the gifted education is on 
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By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Dally Mall Staff 

MADISON - Only ooe school system 
in West Virginia has developed a spe- 
cial school program for students who 
are talented in art and drama. 

In Boooe County, students are pro- 
ducing poppet shows, putting on plays 
a*d learning the difference between 
oils and acrylics in a gifted education 
program built around the visual and 
perf otpiag arts. 

U,\t7l ( tfce federal government it- 
sued new guidelines for gifted educa- 
tion. The regulations suggested special 
programs for students who excel in 
those areas. 

But state school officials say special 
education for creative students is diffi- 
cult to develop. They question how stu- 
dents would be selected for such pro- 
grams and how counties struggling to 
serve the intellectually gifted could 
cope with the extra burden. 

"They're not big risk-taken, that's 
my otfnfa of it,* said Katby Phillips, 
who teaches Boone students who are 
gifted in art. 

"I think lots of the time, it's easier 
for them to say it's too hard to devel- 
op,** she said. "They're expensive pro- 
grams." 

Mrs. Phillips has 25 students in 
grades one through 12 who spend a few 



the upswing in Wyoming now, Mrs. Lu- 
cento said. 

"We find more pressure for the gifted 
program than there used to be," she ex- 
plained. "The general public is more 
aware that the state of West Virginia 
has a law requiring that . . . It's the best 
public relations program we have. It's 
all positive. They're doing something 
for the bright kids." 

But the administrator is quick to say 
that politics plays no part in choosing 
ty avoids pressure from patents to get 
their children into the program, Mrs. 
Lucento said. 

Reading teacher Linda Lugar thinks 
those guidelines may be too strict, 
knocking out children who could benefit 
from the special education. In her view, 



hours each week learning bow to trans- 
late their talents into works of art. 

Teacher Beckie Gay works with 35 
students in grades seven through 12 
who are inclined toward showing their 
stuff on r^ge. 

And the two work together with more 
than 100 other elementary-age youngs- 
ters m a federally funded program 
called Razz-Ma-Tazz, which started this 
year 

Mrs. Phillips describes it as an "op- 
portunities class 1 ' to give disadvantaged 
students a chance to expand their crea- 
tive talents enough to qualify for the 
regular program. 

"If you're a kid and you've never had 
any experience in the arts, how are you 
going to know if you're interested or 
not?" asksd Ms. Gay. 'The Idea is to 
work with these kids for a long period 
of time and then assess changes in per- 
formance so that the kids who are tal- 
ented sort of popup." 

Mrs. Phillips hopes Rats-Ma-Tazz 
will uncover talented students who 
have not had the cultural exposure 
common in middle-class and upper- 
class families. 

The program now serves the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades in two schools — 
Comfort and Ramage. The teachers 
want to continue It next year at new 
schools, with or without the federal 
money. 

After a year in Ran-Ma-Taxz, parti- 



high schoolers don't gain much from 
gifted classes if they have to give up 
other activities for that. 

"I would recommend it for younger 
children," the Oceana Middle School 
teacher said. "I'm sure the gifted pro- 
gram will eventually be good. There 
has been so much money spent on the 
other side of the scale." 

"Most of the people I've run into 
*eem very pleased this is happening," 
Mrs. Stoutamyer concluded. "They say 
it's long overdue." 

students for the gifted program. A spe- 
cial grand jury recently admonished 
Wyoming board members for their ac- 
tive role in Democratic Party politics. 

By sticking strictly to state regula- 
tions in admitting youngsters, the coun- 
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cipants roust meet the regular entrance 
requirements to continue in the art and 
drama gifted program. 

Both teachers have developed checkl- 
ists and tests to use in judging a stu- 
dent's creative gifts. They also use 
guidelines prepared by experts in the 
field. 

In art, a 15-piece portfolio of original 
work ii required. For the drama audi- 
tion, a student must do a three-minute 
monologue and act out the solution to a 
problem on stage. 

The final decision ou whether a stu- 
dent gets into the program is made by a 
committee, following state Department 
of Education guidelines for placing ex- 
ceptkaai children. 

'The idea was to start a new pro- 
gram in gifted education in the areas 
which had not been developed," said 
Ms. Gay. Boone's gifted program in the 
arts began four years ago with federal 
money targeted for Innovative local 
ideas. The county now pays for the pro- 
gram. 

"I'm looking for a commitment to the 
arts and a great deal of interest," ex- 
plained Ms. Gay. "I want to find out 
about the child." 

Both teachers say they kept in mind 
the unique characteristics of Appalachi- 
an children when they decided what to 
look for in participants. Ms. Gay said 
research shows that students from this 
region are good at games and have a 



Boone Has State's Only 
Gifted Program In Art, 
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flair for figurative language. Mrs. Phil- 
lip! looks for art work with depth and 
detail, even if the product lacks the so- 
phistication spawned by exposure to 
masterpieces. 

Many times, Boooe students have not 
even traveled to the Cultural Center in 
Charleston, she said. 

"A lot of thtxn wouldn't get there if 
we didn't take them,' 1 said Mrs. Phil* 
lips. But two of her students, winners in 
a state art competition, now have had 
their work on display there. 

Scott Hlfh School Principal Richard 
Clendenln said he supports the pro- 
gram. But be believes the students 
would benefit more if they could sched- 
ule the special gifted course as part of 
the school day, rather than take time 
away from other classes for those ac- 
tivities. 

•That labels the kids," Mid Genden- 

in. 

But the arts program fives youngs- 
ters who have talents outside of aca- 
demics s chance to excel, he added. 

"I think our program, in that respect, 
it better than in larger areas, like Kid- 
awba," said Clendenln. 

The teachers say they have teen the 
students' talents bloom. 

•Tve seen s change in lelf-coocept," 
uld Ms. Gay. "They're more sware of 
who they are and what they can do as s 



Boone County 
Art And Drama 
Gifted Program* 

Grodes Served: 
Dromo 7-12; Art 1-12 

Number of Students: 35 - Dromo 
(1.2% of7-12Poputotion) 

25 Art 
(.4% of M2Populotk>n) 

Number of Ttochtr*: 2 

Type of Program: 
Itinerant/Resource 

* loud on figur«i supplied by Boont 
County kKoo! offkwk. 



person. They've become more expres- 
sive, not only in this class, but in their 
home schools as well." 

She credits community members for 
helping the drama program grow. 

Mn. Phillips' students coo tribute $5 
from the mooey they make at the an- 
nual art show sale to the program. 

if We generally spend all our money 
on good supplies, good p«int brushes 
and quality canvas," she said. 



Nine of her students are getting col- 
lege credit through Southern West Vir- 
ginia Community College for their work 
in the gifted program. 

"The kids get so much emotionally 
from each other. It's really important," 
said Mrs. Phillips. "Creative kids are 
different They're more high-strung and 
moce dramatic about things than other 
children." 

Scott High School junior Kathy 
Adams took top swards for her puppe 
try snd stage makeup skills at s recent 
West Virginia University competition. 

"This program is extremely effec- 
tive," said the 17-year-old. "I can learn 
more in three hours here th?,n I can 
learn in a week in s regular class." 

The small group, the time for one- 
on-one work with the teacher are as- 
sets, she said. 

"From second grade, I uave thought I 
wanted to be an artist, work with my 
hands," said Miss Adams. "I would go 
out of my mind if I had to sit in high 
school and not be able to work on my 
art." 

Miss Adams wants to go on to WVU 
and learn how to use her artistic talents 
to make stage plays come alive. 

"These are things she wouldn't have 
been exposed to unlets she was in this 
program," said Mrs. Phillips. 

Sherman High School senior Jsy Wat- 
son is unequivocal in his evaluation of 
the gifted program in art 

"I would say this Is the highlight of 
my school experience/' be said. 

Other art classes were uninspiring, 
Watson explained. 

"Because of the limit of supplies and 
time, I didn't pick up anything I didn't 
already know," be sdded. 

Watson said he gets '"mostly admira- 
tion" for his work. The teachers said 
males seem to have little trouble fitting 
into the arts program. 

"It's worth it to me, seven times 
over," said Watson. 'This helps you ex- 
press yourself. Everybody needs that" 

But Watson snd Miss Adams part 
ways when it comes to where art will 
lead them after graduation. 

"Right now, it's just s bobby," said 
Watson, who thinks he will go into the 
roofing business after high school. "I 
don't plan on going into the field as a 
career, but I think I could if I had to." 

His classmate thinks her interest in 
art will take ber first to college, then 
out of Boone County. 

'•There's not that much to come back 
to,' Miss Adams said. 
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9 Counties Getting Federal Help 
For Low-Income Gifted Students 




By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of The Daily Mall Staff 

State educators admit that rural students, minorities and 
females don't have a fair chance at getting into a gifted ed- 
ucation program in West Vir- 
ginia. 

That discrimination exists 
largely because teachers and 
parents don't refer them for 
consideration. 

And some of those youngs- 
ters don't do well on the entr- 
ance exams because they've 
grown up in a culture which 
has crippled their word skills, 
authorities say. 

Nine West Virginia counties 
now are using federal grants 
to find ways to successfully 
choose and school low-income gifted students. 

'There's a growfcg coocern that we're being unfair," said 
Barbara Jones, gifted coordinator for the state. "Among the 
people with whom I work, I'm seeing a growing concern for 
children who are culturally diverse, extremely rural or 
economically disadvantaged." 

State School Superintendent Roy Truby thinks relying on 
test scores to choose gifted students causes problems be- 
cause the scores are a product of more than just intellig- 
ence. 

"The number of books at home, the way language is spo- 
ken at home, subscriptions to magazines, the benefit of 
travel - all of these are things that are tied to the social 
and educational status of the parents and are reflected in 
test scores," said the superintendent, who grew up in the 
Louisville, Ky.» area. 

Under current Board of Education guidelines, counties 
receive three times the normal amount of state funding for 
gifted students who score two or more standard deviations 
above average on an individual intelligence test. That 
equals an IQ of 130 or above, compared to the "average" 
score of 100. 

"I think you have to look at more than just test scores," 
Truby continued. "It should be teacher recommendations. 
Then, the teacher must be sensitive to each child." 

He defends his position this way: "A child with an econ- 
omically deprived background who is just under the cutoff 
on the test may be, indeed, more gifted than the one who 
has bad many advantages. That's where the teacher's judg- 
ment comes in." 



Mrs. Jones explained that when a stu- 
dent is considered for the gifted pro- 
gram, a mound of data is collected 
from parents, teachers and achieve- 
ment tests. 

VThen we make our decision based on 
that one (IQ] score," she said. "In the 
best of all possible worlds, I would like 
to see those professionals make a deci- 
sion based on all that information." 

Other problems with the Identifica- 
tion process alio are e&crging. 

"The largest counties have said they 
cither have no minority children or a 
handful of minority children in the pro- 
gram," said Mrs. Jones. 

A federal Office for Civil Rights re- 
port done in 1»7» showed that 2.4 per- 
cent of the gifted program participants 
were minorities. The overall school mi- 
nority count is about 4.3 percent. 

'There is a feeling that girls are un- 
der-represented," she added. 

That same report showed 46.4 per- 
cent female participation in the gifted 
program. Girls make up about 48 per- 
cent of the state school group. 

Other special education children - 
the handicapped, the learning disabled 
and similar groups — also may be 
missing their chance for gifted educa- 
tion. About 9 percent ol West Virginia's 
students, excluding the gifted, are in 
some kind of special education program 
this year. Only 115 of the gifted stu- 
dents - 2.1 percent — are receiving 
services in some other special educa- 
tion category. 

And the state does not know how 
many poor children are In the gifted 
program. But officials concede that it's 
less than 40 percent, the number consi- 
dered "needy" enough to get free and 
reduced-rate school meals. 

Harvard University researcher Ron- 
ald B. Edmooda says that if the gifted 
population does not reflect the makeup 
of the total population, there's "some- 
thing wrong with what you did." He 
scores IQ tests as a reliable tool for 
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cfcooaing fifUd tod talented youngsters. 

la West Virginia, moat gifted stu- 
dents are found only after someone re- 
fen tbem for program testing. Experts 
say parents and teachers need to be 
trained to pinpoint minorities, girls and 
poor rural children who are Intellec- 
tually gifted 

In Jackson County, students are being 
tested for creativity, evaluated by 
teachers and in other ways so the coun- 
ty can establish "local norms" for gift- 
ed students, based on the county's spe- 
cial characteristics. 

"What we're trying to find is the kid 
out there who really has it, but will al- 
ways be passed over," said special edu- 
cation directorCRob Roy Walters. 
"We're tryini to* find the ones we've 
missed ... We don't really know what 
we're going to come out with." 

A similar project is going on in south- 
em West Virginia in the 6-county Dis- 
trict I Regional Education Service 
Ajency. A survey of 8,880 low-income 
children In that area revealed that only 
1 percent had been selected for the gift- 
ed program. The state has set up eight 
RESA districts to aid local education 
systems. 

Mike Pyryt, gifted instructor at the 
College of Graduate Studies, said more 



than 70 low-income Kanavha students 
have been referred for pro-am testing 
as the result of a project aimed at iden- 
tifying the disadvantaged gifted. 
Through the program, parents and 
teachers have been tau|ht to recognize 
signs of gif tedness in these youngsters. 

Out of 47 schools in low-income Kan- 
awha districts, only about 80 students 
have been picked for the program, Pyr- 
yt said. That's an "obvious difference" 
from schools In more prosperous areas, 
he added. 

"Some of the disadvantaged kids are 
more likely to show their skills in non- 
verbal ways - story-telling, art, music, 
drama," said Pyryt, who is conducting 
the federally funded project for the 
county. 

"They can express their feelings well 
. . . They sing in the choir, draw, quilt 
or knit. They get reinforced for that," 
he explained. 

Negative reinforcement - an It's- 
not-smart-for-glrls-to-be-smart attitude 
- works against females who are gift- 
ed, Pyryt added. 

"There are many girls who start out 
all right, but when they reach about the 
seventh grade they achieve less and 
less," he explained. Glrb often are not 
encouraged to take advanced science 



and math classes - so-called boys' sub- 
jects - so they can't compete In those 
subjects as they grow older, he added. 

"It's very hard for girls in rural 
* areas to move out from the culture," 
said Mrs. Jones. "We still get girls who 
think they should have an education 
only if they can't get a husband or, God 
forbid, that he should die." 

Edwina Pendarvis, gifted instructor 
at Marshall University, says the best 
way to help the gifted disadvantaged is 
to improve their overall education. 

She thinks many Appalachian child- 
ren never get a chance to develop their 
creativity. And she agrees that more 
than just the top test-takers have the 
potential to be gifted. 

Pyryt believes that gifted Appalachi- 
an children also have to deal with a 
tradition that telb them to "stay close 
to home." 

"Those who do go to college tend to 
go close to home, tend to work in the 
community where they grow up," he 
said. 

"I don't think there are that many 
gifted students in the hollows of West 
Virginia thinking they could have been 
a professor at Harvard," Pyryt added. 
"Maybe what happened is that they just 
naturally limited their options." 
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Officials Certain Gifted Program 
Will Succeed Despite Threats 



By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of Tfce Daily Mail Staff 

The future of gifted education looks good despite threats 
of federal budget cuts and criticism that the programs are 
unnecessary and elitist. 

"If the federal govern- 
ment backs off in funding 
and regulations at the 
same time, that will mean 
the states generally will 
have to step forward and 
assume that role — pick up 
the slack," said state 
school Superintendent Roy 
Tniby. "We've worked well 
with the Legislature here, 
and the governor. I tee an 
inclination to do that" 

West Virginia's legal 
mandate for gifted education Is much stronger than the fed- 
eral «>ranmeat's recommendation for such programs. And 
gifted education historically has received lets federal mon- 
ey than programs in basic skills and other areas. 

Federal funding for gifted education was set at W.2 mil- 



lion for the next school year. But that Is threatened by 
budget cuts now under review in Congress. 

"If we try to clone the federal government In those cuts, 
obviously there will be a loas of gifted programs and othets 
such as that," said Truby. 

In West Virginia, counties get three times the normal 
amount of state funds for each gifted child enrolled to the 
school system. Nationwide, states sunk almost $118 million 
into gifted education in 1910-81. 

But the Reagan administration's plan to reduce most fed- 
eral education aid worries John Groasl, gifted specialist 
with the Council for Exceptional Children in Reston. Va. 

"Gifted and talented Is going to be very susceptible and 
very vulnerable with the program cuts, as everything else 
is," said Groesi. 'It will probably be affected greater be- 
cause we don't have that much support to begin with." 

State gifted coordinator Barbara Jones It optimistic 
about continued state support But any decrease in federal 
money will hurt, she said. 

"Certainly, the news looks bad for all education pro- 
grams," she said. "It's just hard to predict what's going to 
happen." 

West Virginia Education Association President Lowell 
Johnson said he fears counties will cut back on staff to trim 
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budgets. That, coupled with the loss of 
federal dollars, could stop the growth 
of gifted and other special education 
programs, he said. 

"It's going to preclude any kind of 
improvement in programs, 0 said John- 
son, who believes the state already is 
coming up short in special education. 

Although gifted education has been 
called elitist and unnecessary, local ed- 
ucators think the programs have out- 
lived those labels. 

'That's something you have to guard 
against, the elitism, the snob appeal of 
having students in the gifted program," 
said Traby. "The gifted programs are 
very popular now. We've concentrated 
on one end of the continuum. I think 
there's a strong feeling now to educate 
the other end." 

But the superintendent said he does 
not favor separate schools for gifted 
students because "that takes us too far 
into the elitist concept/' New York, 
Florida and other states have set up 
such schools, hut program guidelines 
here exclude them. 

"My response, first of all, is that It's 
not elitist in any way," said Mrs. Jones. 
' It doesn't have anything to do with so- 
cial or economic level" 

Johnson believes that schoolchildren 
in West Virginia should have programs 
which "help kids meet the potential 
they're capable of." 



"It doesn't make any difference if a 
child is supergifted or severely retard- 
ed," he said. "That's one of the things 
that makes us different from private 
schools and other countries." 

Gross! said, "A lot of people feel the 
programs are undemocratic because all 
the kids are not doing what the gifted 
kids are doing." But that happens in ev- 
ery school on football teams, the school 
newspaper and in other extracurricular 
activities, he added. 

"What we're talking about is equality 
of opportunity," Grossl said. "Obvious- 
ly, everybody is able to apply [for gift- 
edprogramsi" 

College instructor Mike Pyryt draws 
his defense for gifted education from a 
historical figure. 

"I go back to Thomas Jefferson, who 
is Mr. Democracy," said Pyryt, a gifted 
teacher at the College of Graduate 
Studies. "In his plan for the state of 
Virginia, when he discussed education, 
he wrote that gifted people - no mat- 
ter how poor or how rich - should be 
able to reach their potential. We're 
talking about quality of opportunity. 
It's not meant to be frills or extra. 
What it's meant to be is appropriate 
education." 

Recent research shows that gifted 
students do not do as well as they could 
in school when they don't have special 
education. 



"The more highly gifted the child, the 
more Important it Is," said Edwlna 
Pendarvis, Marshall University's gifted 
education instructor. 

"There is some research that shows 
15 to 20 percent of all dropouts are 
gifted," Pyryt explained. "It's Impor- 
tant to provide opportunities for kids so 
they can recognixe what their skills are, 
so they can go on and be productive." 

Kanawha student Nathan Harkins re- 
members that he "never went for the 
big stuff" - the tougher spelling teat 
- in elementary school. 

"I was constantly daydreaming," said 
the George Washington High School 
sophomore. 

Then, in the seventh grade, he was 
identified as gifted. 

"I think pzA of being gifted is realiz- 
ing your limitations, realizing you're 
not gifted in everything," said Harkins, 
16. "I really thought I was average. I 
just didn't think I was that bright." 

Getting picked for the program may 
have changed his lif e, he said. 

"This has really made a difference 
because part of excelling is having con- 
fidence ... If I hadn't found out I was 
gifted, I would probably be flunking 
right now," Harkins said. 

Pyryt puts It this way: "Someorie 
once said that there's no reason for an 
eagle to be a crow." 



Parents Rallying Behind Gifted 
'Sure Have Made A Difference' 



By ELIZABETH OLDER 
Of Tbe Dally Mall Staff 

West Virginia parents are rallying 
behind gifted education to ensure that 
county school boards provide the serv- 
ices promised by state law. 

"I think this sure has made a differ- 
ence in the county," said Jonathan Kur- 
land, president of the Kanawha Asso- 
ciation for Gifted Children. 

The parents in Kanawha have been 
working for several years to get good 
programs, he said. That has been ac- 
complished, although some still are 
worried about the drop in junior high 
participation, he added. 

"My next newsletter will just ask 
where are we going," Kurland said. The 
mailing goes to about 300 people, and 
more than 30 usually attend meetings, 
he said. 

"When we started, I think most par- 
ents were uncomfortable with the word 
gifted." said Betsy Humphreys of the 
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Monongalia Association for Enrich- 
ment. "It sounds as if you're bragging 
about your child." 

In Monongalia, parents joined forces 
to exchange information and give sup- 
port to the county's one gifted teacher, 
she said. 

"I don't think the county was con- 
sciously trying to not support this. 
There was nobody in the administration 
who was a strong advocate for gifted," 
said Mrs. Humphreys. 

Nearly 50 families now are involved, 
she said. The parents have developed a 
list of community resources the schools 
can use in gifted classes. 

"Overall, I think people are very 
pleased. I think group support was help- 
ful," said Mrs. Humphreys. 

Harrison County parents plan to set 
up Saturday workshops for gifted child- 
ren who are interested. 

"We have made proposals to the spe- 
cial education department. I think 
about every proposal we've made has 
been implemented," said parent BrenHa 



Sheets, a member of the county gifted 
association. 

"I think every county should have a 
parent group because — as I have 
learned in my dealings with school 
boards and county administrators — 
unless the parents push for it, It won't 
be done," said Mrs. Sheets. "You can't 
sit by and say somebody else will do 
it." 

With gifted education "very far down 
on the totem pole," funding for the pro- 
grams is threatened, she added. 

Pocahontas parents started an advo- 
cacy group this year. 

"I think the board is trying. I think 
they realize they u^e to," said parent 
Mary Brundage. 

The parents hope to convince the 
county administration to hire more 
teachers for the gifted program, she 
said. 

"We do have some problems with 
peer pressure and acceptance," she 
said "I think parents can do an awful 
lot." 



More than 80 parents have attended 
meetings of the Cabell County Associa- 
tion for the Gifted and Talented 

I think parents are a little dis- 
turbed, said Candy Springer, president 
of the group "The program is good in 
some aspects and not good in others" 

The Cabell group wants to set up 
workshops to educate parents, teachers 
and anyone else who is interested in 
gifted programs, she said. Parents also 
may be called upon to work with gifted 
youngsters on the job, she added. 

"I feel these gifted kids are the fu- 
ture leaders of America," said Mrs. 
Springer. "We can't sit by and watch 
these kids suffer " 

State gifted coordinator Barbara 



Jones advises parents to "look around 
the room" during meetings and remem- 
ber people they can talk over problems 
with later. 

"Because of confidentiality, we can't 
identify a gifted child or parents of a 
gifted child jnless they come forward," 
she explained. 

The groups also provide a forum for 
trading information about worthwhile 
games, toys and other educational ma- 
terials, she added. 

"There's a myth that parents of gift- 
ed kids are exceptionally pushy or ob- 
noxious," Mrs. Jones continued, "That's 
not true." 

Parents and other citizens may call a 
toll-free hot line at the state Depart- 



ment of Education to request informa- 
tion about programs for all exceptional 
children. The department will send a 
packet of information about those pro- 
grams. 

One publication - "Hand in Hand" 
- explains the state laws and guide- 
lines. It includes an explanation of the 
due process procedure parents may use 
to protest a school's ruling about a 
child's program placement. 

The toll-free hot line number is 
800-642-8541. 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
also his written guidelines for parents 
to use in forming advocacy groups. The 
council can be contacted at 1920 Asso- 
ciation Drive, Reston, Va. 22091. 
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Minorities give Oregon 

schools new flavor 



CAROL RUBENSTEIN 

Carot Rubenstem has been covering the 
Portland Public Schools as education 
"'Dorte r for the O'egon journal Since 
19*9 Her education background 
^oudes a Bachelor s degree from the 
yersfty of Cnicago and post graduate 
work at Portland State Univers-ty 

RuDen&tem s reporlng for the Journal 
cotncded with the period during which 
n^nority education issues became more 
pressiorj n the state increasing 
rv^Ders of Hispanic and Southeast 
Asian c Moron -many exposed to 
wntten language and mathematical 
concepts for me f'rst time— were joining 
the state s historical minorities of blacks 
and native Americans 

For her Fellowship study Rubenstem 
cnose to mve-sStigate now schools 
'ocateo n predominately white 
communities were able to effectively 
serve the four rrvnonty groups 

lo the following "Minority Report" 
RuDen$tetn oroMes schools which were 
viewed as offering exemplary programs 
for various minority g/oup students She 
f 0und that there ,vas no rigid model for 
an elective school All the effective 
schools however, had important 
elements m common students d'dni get 
lost m the shuffle, schools had high 
expectations for their students and 
staffs, flexible approaches to teaching 
were used and teachers recognized the 
value of other cultures 



Journal staff writer Carol Rubensteln 
this spring received a National Institute of 

glucation fellowship to research Oregon 
inority education. 

By CAROL RUBENSTEIN 
Journal Stiff Writer 

• Quyen Chu, a young Vietnamese girl In 
Portland* guides Meuy Meng, a Laotian 
girl just arrived In the United States, 
through the confusion of her first dzy of 
school. 

"Door, " Quyen says in English, tupping 
the classroom door with her hand. 
"Desk, m she continues. "Chair. " 

Meuy Meng looks without understand- 
<o& She keeps her thick wool coat on all 
day. 

0 Enrique Salinas and his sister, Estela t 
dash to their reading group at Dayton 
Elementary School. i Tod05, M they shout 
as teacher Gloria Valencia holds up a flash 
card. "Tal" they continue In Spanish. 
"Tlempo.TL" 

» At Eliot School, in Northeast Portland, 
a rambow-hued contingent of 4-year-olds 
squirms Into a circle ss they begin their 
morning routine with a song. "We all live 
together," the voices Jo'a. "Yes, we all 
live together" 

iheie are but a few scenes from the 
changing landscape of Oregon education. 

In the past five years, the number of 
minority students in the state's public 
ichoolf hai increased by more than 35 
percent. 
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The total includes Asians, Hispanics, 
blacks and American Indians. 

The sharpest increases have been 
among Atlan students, whose numbers 
!,ave nearly doubled, from 5,586 to 9,901, 
making them the second-largest student 
minority group in the state. 

Hlspanics rank first, with their num- 
bers Increasing by nearly a third, from 

Oregon 
schools; 

Minority 
report 

8.342 in 1975 to 11.022 in 1980. 

The number of blacks has increased 
slightly, to 9,389 students, ranking third. 
Stale school figures alx> register an in- 
crease in Indian students, from 5,081 in 
1975 to 7,584 in 1980. 

At the same time, the number of white 
students has dropped about 4 percent, to 
91.7 percent of the state 1 * total public 
school enrollment. 

THE CHANGES have come slowly in 
tome communities, more dramatically in 
othira. They've been sparked by a number 
of factor*, migration and variation la birth 
rate among them. And they've been ac- 
commodated with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 
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P*tt»m*!«tt by SILL MORROW 



NEW CLASSMATES — The number of minority; 
tfudtnts in Oregon's classrooms has jumped by more 
than 35 percent in the past five years. How the 



STIVC NEHL «>H ROGER JENS(EN/OrtftA° Jturnil 

state's public schools cope wi*h their changing clien- 
tele will be among the major challenges of ♦he 1980s. 



But one thing is cerUln. The changes 
will continue. And with them ht/e come 
new challenges for Oregon's schools. 

"We're not t melting pot," observed 
Carlos Reyes-Colon of the Committee of 
Spanish-Speaking People of Oregon. 
"We're more like a salad bowl, each with 
our own texture and flavor." 

The role schools should play in main- 
taining those Individual flavors or in pro- 
moting assimilation, and how each best 
could be done, has been the subject of 
national as well u local debate. 

Federal regulations, teachers, pareuts 
and community groups all have pressed 
for new examinations of what kind of 
education programs are best suited for the 
state's varied student*. 

AMONG THE ISSUES are bilingual 
education» the importance of parental In- 
volvement* concentration oe basic skills 
and the neod for multicultural education. 

Ask the question! In different com- 
munities and you'll get different answers. 



But overall there's a concern that the 
schools must help their communities 
adapt to a changing, more diverse world. 

In Portland* where the number of Asian 
students has more than trebled in the last 
five years. School Board Chairman Forrest 
Rleke is worried. 

"We're unable to accommodate the rad- 
ical changes in this community," he said 
flatly. 

It's a stark message, one describing a 
situation that Rieke believes challenges 
Oregonlans to live up to their professed 
Ideals. 

"Everyone thinks of themselves as pro- 
gressive," he observed. "But no one Is 
anxious to change. 

"Until v/e find a way to do so, it will be 
an agonizing time for this community." 

THE CHALLENGE, as it always has 
been for public schools, Is to educate chil- 
dren to can read, write, function and com- 
pete in the world. 

But what schools do to make that hap- 



pen depends on whether a student is an 
Indian child living on a reservation in 
Central Oregon, a black youngster fiom 
the poorest section of a big city, the child 
of Spanish-speaking immigrants or a re- 
cent refugee from the mountains of Viet- 
nam. 

Whatever the case, the demands on 
teacher, school and district necessarily are 
greater than they would be if the task 
were simply educating middle-class chil- 
dren of any ethnic group. 

Those demands are ones to which Ore- 
gon's school districts must rise, says state 
School Superintendent Verne Duncan. 

And that means that many schools will 
have to change. 

The traditional approach, "let them ad- 
just to the ways we do things," is too 
simplistic, Duncan said. "It just won't 
work. Both sides have to bend." 

If the schools don't, Duncan believes, 
we all will be paying a high price for a 
long time. 

"The children will still be there," he 
said. 
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THE RESULTS have been mixed as 
Oregon's schools have tried to accommo- 
date their changing clientele. But through 
out the state there have been encouraging 
signs. 

This series, funded in part by a Nationa 
Institute of Education fellowship, will ex 
amine some of them: 

t Eliot School, a national model for earl) 
childhood education, is located in what 
once was the heart of Portland's bla:k 
community, with more than half of its 
students classified as "educan aally dis- 
advantaged/' By the time they leave Eliot 
those students are testing at the district 
norm in reading and math. 



t Boise School in Portland Is a f undemen- 
tal skills school that emphasizes reading, 
math and discipline for a student popula- 
tion that is 75 percent poor black, 20 per- 
cent Asian refugee. 

t Rice Elementary is Portland's most re- 
cently "segregated" school, as defined by 
state and federal standards. Six years ago 
the building received its first Asian refu- 
gee child. Today, refugees account for 100 
of the schools 185 students — challeng- 
ing both teachers and community. 

t Dayton Elementary, a rural grade 
school pioneering a bilingual, Spanish^ 
English program, Is in a community thai 



just six years ago was charged with dis- 
criminating against Its Spanish-speaking 
students. 

• Warm Springs Elementary, a public 
school on the Warm Springs Indian Rese£ 
vation, is experimenting with new reafr 
lng and counseling programs that Its staH 
hopes will help Indian students stay it 
school. 

While these schools offer no easy an- 
swers, they Illustrate the ways some edu- 
cators are attempting to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

They're not necessarily perfect, tyt 
they're a beginning. 
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'The bottom line is respect' 

Kids come first 

at Eliot School 



Oregon 
schools 



t.r CAKOL RUBENSTEIN 
Jovial Staff Writer 

Over at Eliot School, they call Bob Ha- 
ttld "boss," "great white father," or sim- 
jfly "the head of the house." 

The term* ire those of affection and 
jespect 

And Bob Harold flu 
the description. Six 
feet tall, 58 years old, 
jflth a strong Irish 
profile, a shock of kJinrkritv 
fchite hsir and sharp MinOniy 
Hue eye*, he has left rPDOrt 
m ladtlible lmpres- 1 C P VI * 
3oo oo the school he 
|u shepherded for the past 13 years. 

Since he became principal of the school, 
fretted in ooe of Portland's poorest neigh- 
borhoods, Harold has transformed It Into a 
MtSonal model for early childhood educa- 
tion aad seems to have written the origl- 
ifcl prescription for "how to have an ef- 
fective school." 

Most fcportantly, Eliot makes a differ- 
*K* in the lives of Its children. 

The school, which houses a federally 
tended Follow -Through program to lm- 
*ove achievement for "disadvantaged" 
, nor black and white children, has done 
' mt that. 

ACHIEVEMENT tests Indicate that 
l^ose children, traditionally among the 
l^vest-scoring In the Portland district, are 
fetching district norms In reading and 
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jfcath by the time they leave the early 
SiWbood center. 
Whsn they leave eighth grade, the Eliot 

Poo average, still score above na- 
norms, although slipping a bit be* 
WW district averages. 
* However, their scores still are marked- 
f higher than r * of similar students In 
JMrby neighbor. 1s. 

And there's proof In other, more per- 
^mal ways. 

Take James, for example. A problem 
<(Md who had been kicked out of other 
nhools even In kindergarten, he threw 
fry om chair his first year at Eliot. Now, 
tifatn he's angry, he fist points, 
{ Andrew, who wouldn't look anybody In 
At eyt when he came to the school, now 
nins up to a teacher and booms out "Hil" 

Moreover, parents are Involved, staff 
(borate is high — and no student seems to 
Iflt lost in 'the system." 
-WHAT MAKES the diff erencc? 
If you ask anyone at the school — prin- 
cipal; teachers, aides or parent volunteers 
v the answer Is the same: the kids come 
frit. 

What that means Is that the school Is 
rtady to step In with whatever's neces- 
Spy — be It clean tijthes, arranging for 
fetdical are or eyeglasses - to make 
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fire thi children can concentrate on class- 
work* 

Eliot doesn't even require tennis .shoes 
In gym class, since many students can't 
jwfathm 

3UtoId't philosophy, which hat shaped 
fitot, ts that school has to find a way to 
Mke kids feel good about themselves. 
Worn that I'itle boost of self-confidence, a 
tipusano f owers can bloom. 

"The bottom line," ssys curriculum 
coordinator Mary Alice Thompson, "is re- 
spect for others and yourself. 
< M If you don't feel good about yourself, 
ytu're not going to do well." 

The Khool Is a modest building, two 
ripries and 500 kids, located Just north of 
lfemorial Coliseum. In 1954, its construe- 
tftn sparked bitter debate about Intention- 
al segregation, since the area was pre- 
dominantly black. But that was before 
urtra renewal and eminent domsln swept 
away most of the neighborhood. 

A FEW HOMES still border the school 
which draws only about 50 of Its studerts 
from the neighborhood. The rest are 
bused in from all parts of the city. 

There's always a waiting list for admis- 
sion, sometimes with as many as 200 stu- 
dents vying for 80 openings In the pre- 
kindergarten program for 4-yew-olds. 
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Today about half of Eliot's students are 
white, another 40 percent are black, a 
handful are Hispanic. Asian and American 
Indian. 

Some 260 students are officially classi- 
fied as low income, or poor, a designation 
that in many schools automatically would 
translate Into, 'They aren't going to make 
it anyhow." 

But not at Eliot. 

"We're here," emphasis Kristy Grav- 
lin, a veteran staffer, "for the kids who 
wouldn't otherwise make U " 

Educational administrators routinely 
uy Eliot it the best school lb the .ty for 
black children. Parents says it's the best 
school for young children, period. 

The same things that make it good for 
black children are what make it good for 
everyone — strong leadership, good 
teachers and that philosophy of putting 
the child first. 

"I don't say we save everyone," Kristy 
Grtvlin shrugs. "But we've saved quite a 
few." 

A SENSE OF mission, common purpose 
and camtraderie is evideht, as are the 
school's high expectations for its children. 

Bob Harold will not tolerate staff mem- 
bers who have low expectations, who 
think poor, and especially black, children 
are more to be pitied than challenged. 

He's weeded out five teachers during 
his tenure at Eliot. "Now," he smiles, "I. 
do a better job of hiring." 

The building itself is cramped and 
cheerfully cluttered, much like a teenag- 
er's room. There are pictures of staff 
members greeting kids as they walk 
through the school doors, newspaper arti- 
cles about staff, students and their fami- 
lies deck tome of the walls, while samples 
of student art work festoon others. 

When Harold shows visitors around, he 
apologizes for the boxes and pianos 
stacked in the halls. But he's proud, too, 
uUi co Inch of ipact, whether corridor or 
broom closet, goes unused. 

Everything — and everyone — is 
pressed into educational service. 

Parents, especially, are encouraged to 
help at the school In any way they choose, 
and Eliot has racked up an Impressive 
average of 188 hours a week of parent 
volunteer time. 

For several years, Harold has routinely 
rsked parents to help him interview pro- 
spective teachers — a practice that Just 
this ye*r Is being extended to several oth- 
er Portland school* after heated disc > 
•Jon. 

Any educational statistician, Harold ac- 
knowledges, will say that parent involve- 
ment doesn't make a difference in a 
child's success. But he and his staff main- 
tain it's essential. 

ANOTHER CRUCIAL ingredient is a 
thorough, but not always obvious, organi- 
zation. 

Nothing is neglected at Eliot — from a 
teacher's progress with a particularly dif- 
ficult pupil to a pressing need for clean 
sheets in the baby-sitting room, where 
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parents drop off younger children when 
they stop by the school. 

Class schedules are posted outside ev- 
ery teacher's door, making clear the for- 
mat for the week's work. 

Virginia Panzer, basic skills cooidlna- 
tor. maintains a "child at a glance" book 
that helps track student progress — prog- 
ress that is routinely discussed at regular 
grade level and special staf f meetings. 

Even the sign-in sheet in the" main of- 
fice is filled with notes, letting everyone 
in the school know whit's going on. 

There is meticulous attention to detail, 
with Harold becoming involved, if neces- 
sary, in the smallest item. 

"When 1 first started working here," 
recalls Debbie Pollock, coordinator of stu- 
dent enrichment, "I couldn't understand 
why Mr. Harold was so concerned — ob- 
sessed, really — with whether there was 
enough pop in the machine in the staff 
room." 

The first time she went to the room for 
a break after a particularly tough teach- 
ing day, she understood. 

Concern for staff morale, from the 
small things like having a cool drink at 
the right time to strong support for new 
teaching techniques, is part of whit Ha- 
rold has built into his school. 

HE HIRES good people, gives them 



their head and supports them down the 
line, say staff members who credit part of 
the school's success to Harold's manage- 
ment style. 

"His only criteria," sayi Mrs. Gravlin, 
"is will it work?" 

Harold says that a combination of dem- 
ocratic and autocratic management is es- 
sential. 

44 I believe you have to involve people," 
he says from an office filled with student 
artwork and staff notes. "But I also be- 
lieve there have to be standards." 

For Harold, those standards include two 
hours of each class day spent on the basics 
of reading, language arts and math, cou- 
pled with opportunities for all students to 
learn more about the world and them- 
selves. 

Every classroom has a teacher and an 
aide, with a host of other specialists avail- 
able to work one-on-one or in small 
groups with students needing special help 
in reading, math, speech or counseling. 

And several times each month, Debbie 
Pollock coordinates an explosion of mini- 
courses that introduce the children to ev- 
erything from stilt-making to foreign lan- 
guages. 

"We hit them with everything," ex- 
plains Harold. ,4 If they can just feel suc- 
cess somewhere, that can make the differ- 
ence." 



His program is expensive, Harok ad- 
mits. The extra staffing,, luxurious by 
most public school standards, cr:t* an 
extra $4.57 per child per day, adding 
about $846 to the $2,264 the district 
spends per child each year. 

That's ultimately a good Investment, 
Harold insists. It's cheaper, he notes, than 
$11.50 per day he estimates is spent on 
welfare or the $46.58 daily charge for 
keeping someone in state prison. 

DESPITE THE near certainty of severe 
federal budget cuts, Harold is convinced 
his program will continue to do the job he 
expects of it. 

,4 You probably could do a good Job even 
with five teachers and 125 kids," he 
mused, <4 if somewhow you could get that 
group to work as a team." 

That teamwork exists at Eliot. And, 
according to Connie Fitzgerald, head of 
the parent advisory committee, it's made 
Eliot the best public school for young chil- 
dren in the city. 

The school's success, she says, is not 
due to Bob Harold's charisma or to some 
magic that can't be duplicated at other 
schools. 

Rather, the says. It's due to hard work, 
foresight and a dash of wisdom. 

"It's people working together," she 
says, "sharing a common dream." 
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Boise pupils stress 
basics, rules of living 



By CAROL RUBENSTEIN 
Journal Staff Writer 

It was a Wednesday at Boise School, 
time for the weekly circle meeting in 
Room I02. 

About two dozen children — three 
Asian, four white, the rest black — were 
gathered comfortably in Michelle An* 
ionell's room, talking 

Suddenly Tonya, a fourth-grader, be- 
came the subject of ^ 
conversation Had she OfBgOD 
crowded into the jump ■ j 
rope line at recess' SCHOOIS 

Well. Tonya admit- ■ 
ted after some : prod ; MinoHtV 
ding, maybe she had J 
muscled her way to rCDO^t 
the front of the line. 

"You've got to live by the rules." re- 
m»adi Ron Dieu, a teacher who regularly 



leads the discussion sessions. "U you don't 
like the rules, you don't have to play " 

THE RULES ARE important at Boise, a 
school where education is very senous 
ousiness. 

It's also a school that has some of the 
the city's lowest scores in reading and 
math achievement. 

"I tell the students that going to school 
is their job/' says Dieu, basic skills coor- 
dinator 

"If they don't do their job, the teacher 
can't do hers." 

Portland's only remaining black neigh- 
oorhood grade school, Boise is a back-to- 
the-basics place that concentrates on a 
few items and tries to do them well. 

It is a school that has come a long way 
on a narrow path. 

"We succeed here because we have 
very narrow goals," says Principal uave 
McCrea. 




"We teach reading and math. And we 
manage behavior." 

Boise is ^ne of the city's most racially 
segregated schools. There are only a few 
whites among its 525 students, and the 
city's recent influx of Asian refugees has 
boosted total minority enrollment to more 
than 90 percent. 

AT ONE TIME, the school was over- 
crowded to the point that there seemed to 
be no discipline. 

"It waa like a blackboard jungle In the 
early 'SOC when there were nearly 1,000 
students, recalled a former staffer. "It 
was just wild." 

That was when the baby boom was 
hitting the public schools, before declining 
enrollments and busing for desegregation 
thinned out Boise's population. 

And it was before Dave McCrea became 
principal 11 years ago and instituted a 
tough discipline policy. 
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The school has four simple rules, the 
principal explains You don\ fight, you 
don t steal, you don't profane adults and 
you don't defy authority " 

Any infraction of the four basics and 
the student is sent home It's not counted 
as a forma) suspension, so there is no 
appeal The student can't come back to 
class unless he i* accompanied by an 
adult 

BOISE AVERAGES three of the 'send 
homes'" a day 

The worst thing parents can say about 
us." McCrea contends, "is that we don't 
care enough about their kids to see that 
The\ behave properly" 

A direct, blunt-spoken man with a 
ready sense of humor. McCrea has won 
the support of a black community that 
frequently is critical of white principals 

"He cares about the kids, cares that 
they learn." says Vesia Loving, an active 
member of the Black United Front who 
has been an aide at Boise for 12 years 

"And he cares about the community, 
too." sheadds "He'll stand up for it " 

McCrea frequently has gone to bat for 
Boise, a problem building for the school 
district because of its high minontj en- 
rollment The district has vacillated be- 
tween strengthening Boise as a neighbor- 
hood school and converting it to another 
use 

Last year, the district added a pre-kin- 
dergarten section and extra staff to conv- 
ert the lower grades to an enriched early 
childhood program. This year, it talks 
about miking Boise the permanent home 
of the new Harriet Tubman Middle 
School, temporarily housed at Monroe 
High School. 

But five years ago. the district approved 
Boise's formal conversion to a fundamen- 
tal skills school a special program aimed 
at attracting more white students to the 
heavily segregated school. 

The "magnet" didn't work. Few white 
studenu transferred In, but Boise has con- 
tinued its concentration on the basics. 

THAT'S SOMETHING, the staff ex- 
plains, that the students reed. 

The addition of Asian students, mostly 
Hrnong refugees from northern Laos, has 
underscored the school's emphasis on ba- 
sic academic skills. 

The newcomers, about 125 this year, 
impend part of the day in special English 
classes, the rest of the time with Ameri- 
can students. 

Because the Hrnong have no written 
language and most of the children never 
have been to school before, their presence 
means that teachers have to be extremely 
well-organized and often must "Juggle sev* 
erml reading group* at once. 

One afternoon, for example, a fourth* 
grade teacher was supervising three 
youngsters learning to trace the alphabet 
while drilling a second group on simple 
vocabulary. 

"I worry,*' said another teacher, "that 
the new students take away from the at- 
tention we can give the others." 
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BY ALL ACCOUNTS, however, Boise 
students are getting along well with their 
new classmates. 

Some have volunteered to tutor in En- 
glish, others to introduce the L/otian vil- 
lagers to roller-skating. 

"I think the Asians have even helped 
our students become more motivated 
about school," observes Shirley House, 
who teaches second and third grade. 

About 75 percent of each school day at 
Boise is spent on reading, writing, spel- 
ling, math and geography. This year some 
music courses were added. Several com- 
puter terminals were added, used by low- 
achieving students for drills and by high- 
achieving students for math and other 
projects. 

"No other school can say they're teach- 
ing the rest of the curriculum unless 
they're using the basic . skills," empha- 
sizes Laura Glosson, one of Boise's four 
black teachers. 

Despite the increased emphasis on basic 
skills, however, Boise student test scores 
still are among the district's lowest. 

"WE'RE DOING BETTER than we did 
before," McCrea says, pointing to slight 
gains in the school comparative per* 
formance "But we're not doing as wel! a* 
we should " 

The principal says he expects Boise's 
gains to continue and believes additional 
basic skills emphasis will cause further 
improvements 

Staff additions made this year, includ- 
ing a fall-time aide for every classroom 
and basic skills and curriculum coordina- 
tors, also should help boost the schools 
performance, he notes 

Staff members offer various explana- 
tions for the low socres, ranging from 
students who aren't "test-wise" to the 
"skimming" of Boise's best students by 
other schools. 



Others point to the fact that many Boise 
students are poor and come from broken 
or unstable homes. 

"1 wish I could give all the students 
two-parent families." said one teacher 
when asked what changes should be made 
in the school. 

POOR WHITE SCHOOLS also rank low 
in achievement tests, notes Vice Principal 
Sam Mansfield. "Our school is as good as 
any in the city in this socio-economic 
bracket." he. maintains 

Still others say that test scores are only 
part of the story 

Boise has to be understood in terms of 
its history, they say It's a building that 
has managed to overcome a reputation as 
a tough, volatile school with uncontrolla- 
ble students. 

The first battle was to ensure that stu- 
dents could go to school in a safe, secure 
environment. 

Now that that's been achieved, the ar- 
gument goes, academics can be empha- 
sized. 

Herb Cawthorne, the only black mem- 
ber of the Portland School Board, doesn'' 
dispute the test scores but says there are 
advantages for black students wno attend 
mostly black schools. 

"They're not constantly in an environ- 
ment tint tells them they are inferior," 
says CawiuOrne. "That's what happens to 
black kids who are bused and who are on 
someone else's turf. 

"At Boise, black children learn to ac- 
cept the Asian students — and each oth- 
er." 
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Rice struggles to cope with 
load of Asian students 



Oregon 
schools 

Minority 
report 



By CAROL RUBENSTEIN 
Journal Staff Writer 

It is Meu\ Meng s first day al Rice 
School in Northeast Portland 

Through the classroom window the 
aine-vear-old Laotian girl can .see shirt* 
\iecved men rolling golf carts through the 
manicured grass at Rose City Golf Course 

It is spring She burrows deeper into 
her thick blur and r ed 
plaid coat 

I ater, in gym class. 
\h« sits on a chair 
wh»le her classmates 
pki\ li> the end of the 
period she's tentative- 
ly bouncing a ball She 
starts to smile, shvlv 

The scene has* been repealed innumer- 
able times since Riu School received its 
f irst Asian refugee child six \ears ago 

Today more than half of the school s 
l.\5 children are Vietnamese and laotian, 
yxttttv of the earliest and most recent of the 
flood i>f refugees uho have come to Port 
'and 'rom Southeast Asia 

Rue's transformation from a mostlv 
tmddle-class white. ,l countr\ cluh" kind 
of school to a station on the front lines of 
refugee resettlement ha 3 come rapidly — 
tiH> rapidh in some cases for parents and 
teachers to adjust 

"We look like we're stnctlv from Na- 
tional Geographu . quips one teacher 

■ I'm afraid the Asians are taking away 
from the attention our students get," savs 
a white parent 

Principal Thelma Brown h u .a different 
assessment "The district. " she says, "is 
sitting on a time bomb " 

Mrs Brown, who became principal at 
Rice last fall, is convinced the district's 
schools must change if they are to meet 
the challenge posed by their newest stu- 
dents 

The transformation at Rice, just a few 
blocks from the Halsey Square apartment 
complex where many of the city's Mien 
live, is more dramatic, ; erhaps, than at 
other schools with smaller numbers of 
Asian refugees But its problems are 
shared by other schools in Portland and 
throughout the state that are trying to 
cope with students they were not pre- 
pared for 

Six years ago, Oregon had about 5,000 
Asian students. Portland 1.300 
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Now, the state figure has doubled. Port- 
land's has nearly tripled. 

Asian students — mostly Laotian and 
Vietnamese — account for 6.8 percent of 
Portland's enrollment, a figure that ex- 
perts say may jump to 15 percent in the 
next decade. 

Those figures pose a strong challenge 
for the public schools. 

The students come from a variety of 
countries and cultures, speak diverse lan- 
guages and have very different education- 
al backgrounds — all of which compli- 
cates the educational task. 

Federal money picks up only a small 
portion of the {1,100 more per child that 
it costs Portland schools to educate non- 
English-speaking children, and there are 
few aides and fewer teachers who speak 
both the children's language and Engliah. 

Portland has about two dozen bilingual 
Asian teachers, about half of them Viet- 
gamete. 

Most of the children at Rice are Mien, a 
Laotian tribe, and Vietnamese. Generally, 
the Vietnamese are from cities in their 
home country, have some education in 
their own language and have been in the 
United States for several years. 

The Mien, in contrast, are more recent 
arrivals a primitive rural people who have 
no written language and little schooling. 

"When you look at their camps or vil- 
lages," reflects Diane Penner, the Eng- 
lish-as-a-Second-I.anguage teacher at 
Rice, "it was a whole different world." 

They cooked with wood fires, slept on 
floors and believed in spirits, she explains. 
Our family life, with children living away 
from parents, is strange to them, she says, 
but they seem to like American television 
and cars 

Many of the children have gone 
through experiences that seem incredible 
to their American classmates 

It ts not uncommon for a child to have 
lost a parent or relative in the flight from 
their homeland or in the refugee camps. 
For many, death was a constant compan- 
ion 

Some recent arrivals mu.st be taught 
how to use indoor bathrooms and how to 
bathe themselves. Many need dental work 
because their tissues are rotting from 
years of malnutrition They need clothes. 

The task for the classroom teacher is 
staggering 
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"These kids need so much more," Diane 
Penner says "The classroom teacher real- 
ly doesn't have time to help them " 

Ms Penner, new at Rice this year, 
works with more than 80 children each 
day, giving them special instruction in 
F.nglish. 

The school's only Enghsh-as-a-Second- 
Language (F.SL) teacher, she works out of 
a converted storage area off the gym, a 
small space filled with up to 10 students 
at a time. 

Two male aides, a Vietnamese and a 
Mien, also work with the students. An 
ESL aide was added to the school's staff 
this spring. 

But mostly the job is left to the school's 
seven classroom teachers and their aides, 
each of whom has developed her own 
ways of coping. 

Mary Bartholomaus, who teaches third 
grade, just reaches into the stack of learn* 
ing games that she's kept from the days 
when she taught kindergarten. 

"I get them busy when they first come 
in," says Mrs. Bartholomaus, who assigns 
an Asian student "buddy" to guide new- 
comers through the routines of restroom, 
lunchtime, playground and class activities. 

Sharon Surratt, a fourth grade aide, 
leads a regular "circle meeting" to get 
Asian and American students talking with 
each other about feelings and experiences. 

Louise Heln, a fourth grade teacher, just 
tries to challenge all her students. 

"I analyze what a kid is capable of and 
try to push it," she says. 

"A lot of timtfir" «ha axplakw, ^y m g e l 
what you expect" 

Teaching at Rfce is sometimes frustrat- 
ing, teachers admit, because of the time 
needed to develop lessons for the range of 
students. Several classes have as many as 
eight reading groups and four or five 
math groups. 

One teacher describes the situation as 
simply "horrendous. It's almost like in- 
dividualized instruction," she says. 

Louise Hein is troubled because her 
class could be moving at a faster clip. 

Several of her students, Including Viet- 
namese youths, already are performing 
advanced work for extra credit. 

"It's frustrating," she says. "You don't 
want the light to go out" 
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The pressure is heightened because 
soma of lbs oewt stuoants, who arrive at 
the rate of about 10 a month, are starting 
from scratch. 

"It's as if you were starting with a 
bafcy," explains Thelma Brown. 'They're 
learning from the beginning." 

Vietnamese children generally know 
colors and other concepts in their owa 
language. That can't be assumed with the 
Mien, Mrs. Brown says. 

To help ease the burden on the class- 
room, the principal is applying for school 
district money to start a "newcomer" 
orientation program at Rice — something 
teachers working with refugee students 
throughout the district say is desperately 
needed. 

The Portland district briefly operated a 
newcomer program for Asian elementary- 
age students la* fall, but the program fell 
victim to budget cutbacks. There is a half- 



year newcomer program for high school 
students, however. 

Desnite the problem*, Rice staffers say 
the Aiian students have been a boon to 
the school. They've broadened the hori- 
zons of the American students, have made 
them more tolerant and have ven-even 
added to their repertoire of games — a 
universal language among children. 

But some parents and staff are con- 
cerned that the newcomers may cheat 
Rice's traditional students. 

'Those students have to get their just 
dues, too," said one teacher. 

Another says that Rice still is doing a 
good Job on the basics, but she fears en- 
richment activities are suffering. 

Some rhite parents at Rice, worried 
about theii hildrena education, are con- 
sidering enrolling them in nearby Rose 
City Park, a pivdominantly white school. 

In some ways, that action stems a re- 
play of the "white flight- ft was fearad 



would accompany racial desegregation. 

And it has school officials worried. 

"People accept that it (the Asian influx) 
will affect their programs in a negative 
fashion," says Portland School Board 
Chairman Forrest Rieke. 

"1 don't know how we're going to deal 
with it" 

It's clear to Rieke and others in the 
district that Thelma Brown and her staff 
have their work cqt out for thesa. AM 
they may have the solution. 

"It's iust good; organized teaching," 
says Mary BarthoJomaus, when, a*s*d 
what the, schools need to do. 

"You take the kids where they are. As4 
work with them." 
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Bilingual class plan good? 

It's muy bien 



By CAROL RUBENSTEIN 
Jounlal Staff Writer 

DAYTON — Spanish sounds are just a 
matter of course in Gloria Valencia's 
classroom "R/sa, ne, rtto, loro, m/re," a 
group of first- graders chant as they learn 
the basics of reading in their native lan- 
guage 

That's part of the philosophy of Dayton 
Elementary School's acclaimed bilingual 
education program 

Six years ago, the U.S. Health. Educa- 
tion and Welfare Department accused the 
rural Yamhill County 
school district of dis- OrP£On 
criminating against its v -' l *-gvHI 
Spanish-speaking stu- Schools 
dents __ 

Today Dayton can A s i 
boast of one of the Minority 
state's outstanding rpnnrt 
programs for Hispanic 1 CpUll 
youth. 

Begun four years ago with one kinder- 
garten and a first grade group, the bilin- 
gual program now offers the dual lan- 
guage option through grade five for both 
Anglo and Hispanic students. 

M We have an obligation in this com- 
munity," says program director Antonio 
Fernandez, "to give children an equal edu- 
cational opportunity/' 

For the 31-year-old Fernandez, a Mexi- 
can-American who grew up in San Jose, 
Calif., that translates into bilingual educa- 
tion. 

Next year, when a sixth grade class is 
added, the opportunity will be available at 
all levels in Dayton's single elementary 
school. 

The small town, population 1,420, lo- 
cated on the banks of the Yamhill River 
about 30 mile* southwest of Portland, 
seems an unlikely setting for a progres- 
sive program. 

But iu growing number of Hlspanics, 
now about 30 percent of the town's popu- 
lation and a similar portion of the school 
•nrollment, are changing the character of 

the 100- year-old settlement. 

Most of the newer residents are Mexi- 
can-Americans who work on farms or the 
several large nurseries nearby Some of 
them came 20 or 25 years ago, decided to 
stay, bought homes and are building the 
first Catholic church in the predominantly 
Protestant community 

The bilingual program, its supporters 



say. has built an important bndge be- 
tween the two groups 

*l want my children to know some of 
the language and culture of the Chicano 
people." says Walter Yungen, a school 
board member whose son and daughter 
are signed up for bilingual education 
"They need to become friends." 

The program's philosophy is simple, the 
structure a bit more complicated. 

Basically, the program enrolls about 
130 students, some 60 percent Hispanic 
and 40 percent Anglo, and aims to turn 
out youngsters who are fluent in two lan- 
guages 

Each of the program's six teachers are 
specially trained in bilingual education in 
addition to English and Spanish. Half are 
Hispanic, the other half Anglo. 

General instructions, such as classroom 
directions, are about evenly divided be- 
tween English and Spanish, but students 
do their academic work in whatever lan- 
guage they're most comfortable with 

About half an hour each day is spent on 
English as a second language or Spanish 
as a second language instruction. 

For Anglo children, it's an enrichment 
opportunity, a chance to become familiar 
with another language and culture at the 
age when it can almost become second 
nature 

For the Spanish-speaking children, the 
program buys the time needed to help 
them master curriculum basics. 

The ultimate goal for Spanish-speaking 
children is to master English, Fernandez 
emphasizes. But teaching basic subjects 
like reading and math in Spanish helps 
capitalize on what the kids already know. 

Why halt a child's progress in other 
subjects, he asks, for the year or so it will 
take him to master English? 

By that time, the student usually is be- 
hind his classmates, standing at the edge 
of a gap that may never be breached. 

Bilingual education doesn't mean a sep- 
arate, parallel curriculum for Spanish and 
English students, emphasizes Dayton Su- 
perintendent. Rich McCullough, a staunch 
supporter of Fernandez* efforts. 

That's the coupon misunderstanding, 
the superintendent says. "Our goal is full 
literacy in English for all of our children." 

According to Fernandez, there's anoth- 



er, less tangible benefit for Hispanic chil- 
dren who walk into a classroom where 
their language and culture are valued. 

He explains in an anecdote. 

A child comes into a classroom terrified 
of school, no: ^peaking English. It's a new 
country, a new language. 

The teacher says, "Como se llama 
(What's your name)?" 

You can't measure the effect, Fer- 
nandez says, but that experience makes a 
difference in how the child will feel about 
school — and how well he will do. 

"If you feel good, you'll have confi- 
dence," Fernandez says. "If you have con- 
fidence, there's no obstacle that can't be 
overcome." 

The program itself testifies to Fer- 
nandez' belief. Begun in 1977 with a five- 
year federal grant totalling about 
$257,000 for start-up costs, the program's 
tab now is almost totally absorbed by the 
district, and b?linguai education seems as 
if it's always been a part of the Dayton 
community. 

Part of the reason for the program's 
success is that there are few additional 
costs associated with it. The schools have 
to hire teachers for the students anyway 
Now they simply look for bilingual teach- 
ers. 

The program has high expectations for 
its students, and teachers work hard to 
make sure that the time spent in school 
helps students learn. 

They simply don't waste time. 

Hope Cruidall's second graders were 
all lined up for lunch one day when there 
was a snafu in the cafeteria. Instead of 
fidgeting for five minutes, they popped 
back to their seats for a quickie spellirg 
quiz. 

"Kids aren't like TV sets," says Fer- 
nandez. "You can't recall them if they 
don't turn out right." 

"We need to do our job every day." 

It's a cooperative effort, with teachers 
and director joining with parents and 
community. 

Parents help hire the teachers, who are 
part of the elementary school's regular 
staff, and they help out with special ac- 
tivities, such as the annual Posada Christ- 
mas procession through town and the Cin- 
co de Mayo community celebration of 
Mexican Independence Day 

"1 tell the teachers we work for the 
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parent*.'* sa>i Fernandez "Without them 
we won't have success " 

A full-time community agent helps nar- 
row the gap between school and com- 
munity So do a number of special efforts 
bv Fernandez' program, including Spani&h 
classes for Anglo parents and English 
classes for Hispanic parents 

*nd the efforts are making a differ 
ence 

Hispanic student* in the program have 
shown improvement in English reading 



and math achrevemen; scores, although 
Fernandez cautions that it's too early to 
have definitive results 

He points out that basic achievement 
levels for each grade have risen, however 
And he cites a study of a similar program 
in Santa Fe, N.M . which showed students 
in the program scoring significantly high- 
er in reading and math than those not in 
the program 

"I have no doubt." says the director, 
"that we're have real effects on the kids " 



The parents are more certain 

'It's the greatest thing I've ever seen in 
education," says Karen Perez, whose 
daughter just completed first grade. 

"I don't see any drawbacks," says Yun- 
gen. "And 1 see a lot of social benefit." 

Those benefits, they say, are shared by 
school and community. 

'It's like holding hands with each oth- 
er," reflected one parent. "Bridging the 
cultural gap " 
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Teachers key to 

Indians 



ty CAJtOL *UB£NSTEIN 
Jovial Stiff Writer 

WARM SPRINGS - Even the hills at 
the elementary school here speak about 
the Juncture of worlds. 

A mural of the town of Warm Springs 
traces its hlitory from the dayi of vol- 
cano* and dlnooaurs through the arrival 
of whiU aettlera to the present village, a 
wall crossroads that li the urban center 
of tht Warm Spring! 
Indian Reservation. Off*? fin 

A poem by Duane . 6 , 
Ntatum, a itudent at SChOOlS 
the school In 1977, 
hints at soma of the 
dreams: 
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Now u If fawn by* 
Simntabo wind, 
A Juniper sky ottering me the list snow 

My* 

l too, begin to round dance, modestly 



The mural and poem, both lining a hall at 
Warm Springs Elementary School, sug- 
gest the special challenges it faces. 

Tht school must nurture its students 1 
cocntctiotts to their tribal past, yet pre- 
pare thtm for new worlds — the white 
World thty will enter In junior high school 
and tht reservation world to which many 
of them will return. 

It's similar to the task of other public 
schools, but more critical here. 

The 370 students at the school (all but a 
handful are Indian youngsters from the 
reservation), are the future of the Wasco, 
Palute and Warm Springs tribes, the 
Warm Springs Confederation. 

In time, they will become the leaders of 
this 600,000-acre reservation that 



progress 



stretches from Mount Hood to Mount Jef- 
ferson, bordered on the east by the Des- 
chutes River, on the south by part of the 
Metollus. 

It Is a preserve encompassing lumber 
mills and manufacturing plants as well as 
wild rivers, sagebrush and volcanic 
wastelands. 

One of the nation's most successful res- 
ervations. Warms Springs is a $180 mil- 
lion a year corporation-, demanding 
knowledge of everything from the latest 
management techniques and computer 
technology to tribal government and old, 
honored customs. 

The foundation for its future is built in 
the modest cluster of brick buildings, a 
former Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding 
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school* that now is Warm Spnngs Ele- 
mentary School 

That Job involves a delicate balance, 
uys Detson Suppah, a Warm Spnngs In- 
dian who is the school's main link with 
the community. 

"We have to teach the students to be 
the best possible students they can be/* 
says Suppah. who grew up on the reser- 
vation, 

"It's like training a horse." he says 
"You have to give both rein and direc- 
tion." 

At Warm Spnngs, that implies a strong 
emphasis on tribal history and values, 
coupled with new efforts to boost aca- 
demic achievement 

And It means preparations for the Ma- 
dras public schools, where the Indian stu- 
dents shift from being the majority to 
becoming a 30 percent minority when 
they are bused in after the sixth grade 

The preparation has to be both social 
and academic, says Principal Mike Darcy, 
since there are misunderstandings on both 
sides of the Deschutes River that separate 
white and Indian land 

To bridge the understanding gap, Dar- 
cy, a Siletz Indian who has been Warm 



Springs principal for three years, has be* 
gun regular half«day exchanges between 
town and reservation students 

Although only about 20 miles, the dis- 
tance between Madras and Warm Springs 
sometime* seems like light-years. Darcy 
reflect*. One group of youngsters, prepar- 
ing for their first visit to the reservation, 
asked If Indian children wore clothes. 

But there's another gap the school also 
must close — achievement. 

Indian students enter school about a 
year behlnil whites in reading readiness 
and otl>er areas, a gap that is maintained 
throughout school. 

Part of the reason simply is lack of 
experiences, according to Earlene Ander- 
son, who has taught at the school for 20 
years. 

"They need to know so many things to 
understand what they're reading," she ex- 
plains. "That's not much different from 
any other children in isolated, rural 
areas." 

This year Warm Springs has switched 
to the D1STAR reading method to help its 
students catch up. And DISTAR seems to 
be doing the job. 



"We have no non-readers this year," 
Pat Kroker, who supervises the special 
program, says proudly. 

Short for "Direct Instruction Systems 
for Teaching and Remediation." DISTAR 
relies on a precisely sequenced, highly 
organized series of drills that breaks read- 
ing down to basic building blocks 

The sessions are lively and intense, riv- 
eting students' attention 

Constant repetition means the kids 
"overlearn" the skills. Miss Kroker says, a 
plus since "the big thing we have to do is 
work on English. 

"Our teachers." she adds, "have very, 
very high expectations " 

The emphasis is not just on reading, 
however It's also on student motivation 
And for that, Darcy insists, instructional 
n:nteiiai has to be relevant 

The school uses an Indian reading senes 
developed by the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory in Portland, which 
recounts many of the tribal legends, for 
example. And science teachers strive to 
incorporate Indian notions of man's rela- 
tionship to the earth 

Classes in Sahaptin. one of the tribal 
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language are offered u> a*. >udenu 
Fhere also are >pe<. *a jttti!.** » n± 
irihal traditions 

There is no ^u^st *»n a* VVa*'t s^nn^s 
a> there tends k> oe anions ar->a . lndia r > 
children ahoul what t means w v Ind 
an 

Thar sense of identitv and emphasis an 
iuitu a; heritage and pride are mporra ,>T 
%«m Delson Suppah who nutnUins 'hat 
self respeu is the basis for sihool suit ess 

It s a philosophv boosted b\ Suppah 
Darts and counselor small hre Hawk, all 
strong supporters of the school s new. dis- 
cipline program Based on psv chologist 
William Classer's reahtv therapv it 
stresses a student's responsibility for his 
own behavior as a a3\ of bolstering self 
confidence and self-respect 



lhat shift towards individual student 
responsihilit>, they sav, will pa\ off down 
the line in a reduction in the drop out rate 
thai claims at least half of Indian students 
before they graduate from high school 

But the single most important factor in 
student success at Warm Springs, Darcy 
believes, is the classroom teacher 

"Once that classroom door closes," he 
says, "you have no control over what goes 
on " 

His strategy has been to work with the 
best teachers he can find to build a strong 
education team — a team that puts the 
children of Warm Springs first 

Four of the school s 17 teachers, in ad* 
dition to the counselor and liaison, are 
Indian, which is important because the 
i hildren need role models. Darcy explains 

Bat more importantly, he seeks teach- 



ers who may be familiar with Indian val- 
ues and who are sensitive to people with 
backgrounds other than their own. 
\ "When I've asked teachers if they've 
ever worked with Indian kids," Darcy 
sighs, 'Tve had people say no, but they've 
worked with blacks or Chicanos." 

Not all minorities are alike, he empha- 
sizes. "There are even important cultural 
differences between Indian tribes." 

You simply can't work "by the book" 
at Warm Springs, says Delson Suppah. 
offering what seems good advice for any 
teacher 

"You have to work with the children 
who are here," building self-awareness 
and self-esteem, he says. 

And building the mutual respect that's 
necessary for any relationship to prosper. 
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o pinion II 

Good education formula is simple 



A white parent, sating in on a Portland 
School District discussion about desegre- 
gation, whispered to an acquaintance: 
'The real problem is that the schools don't 
want to teach these kids." 

A big-city school superintendent, horri- 
fied that students weren't learning to read 
and write before they were graduated 
from high school, said there is a simple 
formula for good schools. All it takes, he 
said, is commitment, accountability and 
responsibility 

And, he might have added, not making 
excuses. 

Making excuses is, to some extent, 
wnat the public schools have been doing 
for the past 15 years. 

Ever since University of Chicago re- 
searcher James Coleman's landmark 1966 

carol 
rubenstein 

report on equal educational opportunity, 
in which he said social class was the most 
important factor in a child's success, edu- 
cators have been excusing away the pub- 
lic schools' failure for poor children 

The students, they explain, come from 
poor homes, broken families. Their par- 
ents don't value education. They have 
poor nutrition, they live in a pathological 
urban environment. They watch too much 
TV 

THE DEFENSES are familiar and shop- 
worn. And they don't account for those 
"maverick" schools in inner-city neigh- 
borhoods around the country that turnout 
successful students. 

And so recently educators have begun 
paying attention to a new vein of research 
that corroborates what common sense al- 
ways has said — that education docs 
make a difference in people's lives. 

The "effective schools" studies, most 
commonly associated with Harvard Uni- 
versity researcher Ronald Edmonds, prove 
that schools do make a difference, that 
they can be the means to break the cycle 
of poverty that traps so many poor peo- 
ple, of whatever ethnic groups. 

Coleman's newest report, a study of 
private and public schools released this 
year, supports Edmonds' findings 
Achievement, Coleman found, follows 
from specific school policies, not from the 
students' family backgrounds. 

In schools around the country. Ed- 
monds" research and his prescriptions for 
school improvement are being put to the 
test 

Both New York City and Milwaukee, 
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Wis., for example, have instituted special 
programs aimed at boosting achievement 
in inner-city schools with predominantly 
minority students The programs work 
with a "can do" philosophy and require 
strict accountability for student learning 
by administrative and teaching staffs 

For three months this spring, I looked 
for Oregon schools that did an effective 
job with the state's minority students — 
an increasingly visible clientele for public 
education. 

I VISITED five elemenLjy schools — 
Eliot, Boise and Rice In Portland, Dayton 
in Yamhill County and Warm Springs in 
Jefferson County. Each of the schools had 
significant numbers of black, Asian, His- 
panic or Indian students. 

What makes schools effective for mi- 
nority students, I found, makes them ef- 
fective for any student — regardless of 
ethnic group or social class. 

That's a conclusion worth noting, since 
some white and middle-class parents wor- 
ry that efforts to upgrade achievement of 
poor and minority children will somehow 
diminish what their children achieve. If 
schools work for the lowest-achieving 
students, Edmonds and other researchers 
note, they will work for the high achiev- 
ers, too. 

There's no one rigid model for an effec- 
tive school, but those that work share 
some common characteristics. 

Most important, no student in a good 
school gets ldstin the shuffle. 

The schools that succeed have high ex- 
pectations for their students and their 
staffs. 

They take the students where they are 
academically and work to bring them up 
to a standard of achievement. 

They use flexible approaches to teach- 
ing. If something doesn't work, the staff 
will change it. 

There is strong leadership from the 
principal, an emphasis on instruction, sys- 
tematic monitoring of each student's 
progress and a comfortable but not rigid 
atmosphere. 

The schools tend to have strong com- 
munity support and work with "the 
whole child" — which often means deal- 
ing with the family or stepping in to help 
with heaith or other problems when nec- 
essary. 

And, according to principals at good 
schools, it means that teachers have to 
recognize the vaiue of other cultures. 

THE SPECIFIC strategies used by the 
schools may differ, whether reading pro- 
grams, classroom. structures or cultural 
activities. 

But ultimately what unites successful 



schools is their commitment to make sure 
that their children learn. They simply do 
not excuse away student failure. 

Vincent Reed, undersecretary for ele- 
mentary and secondary education at the 
federal Department of Education, institut- 
ed a controversial testing program while 
he was superintendent of the Washington, 
D.C., city schools. 

All students, beginning at grade 1, had 
to pass a competency test before they 
could be promoted to the next grade. The 
first year of the program, about half of 
the city's students failed. 

That didn't mean the system was aban- 
doned. Rather. Reed ordered mandatory 
summer school for the falling students, 
along with regular tutoring sessions to 
help them make the grade. 

He also publicized the test scores and 
relative ranking of the city's schools be- 
cause, he said, people have a right to 
know how well the schools are perform- 
ing. 

That's a procedure that is not universal- 
ly approved. Portland, for example, no 
longer compiles a district-wide ranking of 
school test scores because, officials say, 
the list Just correlates with the schools' 
socio-economic status. 

For Vincent Reed, Ronald Edmonds and 
the principals at successful schools, the 
formula for good education is simple. 

It is leadership, they say, combined 
with dedication, commitment and ac- 
countability. 

WHAT THAT means, simply, is that the 
debate is over. Teachers can no longer 
blame a student's failure on 'tiiestudent, 
his parents or some nebulous lawfc of na- 
ture. 

The schools that I visited made it clear 
that when a teacher believes a child csn 
learn, that child will learn. 

It's not magic. It 1 * not easy. Bat it 
works. 

Citizens make a contract with tMf 
schools. The schools have an obligation to 

fulfill it. 
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STEPHANIE SEVICK 

Slephariie Sevjck has Deon oa^u anon 
reporter 'or t*»» *< r'\v t : < nr s.'He 
19 7 8 Se.'CKS jCLfnaiistic awards 
dunng mis oenod include an Associated 
Press AAaui anJ t»v New England 
Pruss Abs.'i -«it.on Awarij *or Fxceilonce 
in Joi/nai^m 

In pursuing ner )vis n <iif>m Fellowship 
stuay of pubiii. b<. * *vis tn.it ;vorK in 
Connecticut Seven selected bchuoibin 
affluent West Hartford and Danen as 
well as a mum rurai rMddie class 
racially tv anted be hoc' vvith a strong 
academfc record 

Sevick s renoAsn.p news series 
focuses on why ana novv the affluent 
'gold coast schools are consistently 
able to produce leading academic 
records and me social price their 
Students pay for this achievement in the 
integrated middle income schools 
Sevick out'mes a number jf 'actors that 
have enabled them to kepp thp<r student 
bodies abov state test score averages 
while avudmq r "a n v of the social 
pressures <r\t strans affec'.ng the 
gold coas>: stuaents 
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Success in Bolton 



Solid Teaching Precepts 
Reflected in Test Scores 



When the results of Connecticut's 
first statewide proficiency tests were 
released in 1980, no one was surprised 
to learn that the school systems of 
wealthy, sophisticated suburbs like 
New Canaan, Darien and Farmington 
scored well. 

But many educators were surprised 
to learn which town achieved the best 
overall scores. It was Bolton, a semi- 
rural town of 3,900 14 miles from 
Hartford, where ever? ninth-grader 
passed the writing ana -eading parts 
of the test, 98 percent passed the lan- 
guage arts section, and 90 percent 
passed the math. 

"Bolton High School just may be one 
of the best-kept secrets in public edu- 
cation,*' state Education Commission- 
er Mark R. Shedd said of the town's 
performance. 

The proficiency tests are an impre- 
cise measure of a school system's qual- 
ity — they are designed to test only 
whether Grade 9 students have mas- 
tered minimum basic skills. But at a 
time when colleges and universities 
complain that high schools send theni 
students who cannot read and write, a 
high school in which every student can 
pass a proficiency test in reading and 
writing stands out. 

Bolton High School stands out moth- 
er ways, too. 

While some high schools have 
dropped Latin altogether, 125 of Bol- 
ton High School's 220 students were 
enrolled in Latin courses this spring. 
While many schools spend thousands 
of dollars each year cleaning up after 
vandals, Bolton High School is virtual- 



ly free of graffiti. And while theft is a 
chronic problem in many schools, the 
hallway lockers in Bolton don't even 
have locks. 

And although the Bolton school sys- 
tem spends as much as a third less per 
pupil than the state's affluent suburbs 
(Bolton spent $2,149 per pupil in 1980, 
compared with the state average of 
J2,200), its high school students per- 
form well above average on college 
achievement examinations. 

In 1980, Bolton seniors averaged 440 
(verbaP and 481 (math) on the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Tests, compared with a 
national average of 424 (verbal) and 
466 (math) and a state average of 431 
and 466. 

Education is taken very seriously in 
Bolton, a picture postcard town of 
farmers and commuters where big, 
white colonial homes with forest- 
green shutters dot rolling hills patched with 
fields. A plaque on the green proclaims the 
town was settled by a group of "good Chris- 
tian men in 1720." 

Its residents have tried hard to protect 
their small, comfortable *^n from intru- 
sions — including new neighbors. 

"It's just that when I wake up in the morn- 
ing and pull up the bedroom shade, I don't 
want to see another house," said Joseph J. 
Haloburdo Jr., chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Bolton grew very slowly from 1970 to 
1980, adding only 260 people. 

Beyorta the city and its suburban sprawl, 
Bolton is almost suspended in time. That sus- 
pension may help explain why Bolton has one 
of the most effective high schools in Connecti- 
cut, because much of what happens at the 
school is characteristic of most high schools 
of 30 years ago. 
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Academic purpose isn t dilated by me friendliness and informality student. Sitting on the floor of the girls' washroora, Raki Sattar re- 
evideot a? Bolton High School as, clockwise from top left, Sue Murray laxes. Later, she talks with Sue Frantz, center, tad Karen Morrone 
addresses her Latin class and Principal Joe Fleming talks with a right. 
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Concern, Stability, Purpose 
Guide Bolton High School 



Bolton High School, for instance, never fol- 
lotv .d the trend of the 1960s and 1970s, when 
most school systems de-emphasized the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. 
In Bolton, students continued .0 perform old- 
fashioned grammar drills and to diagram 
sentences. 

The school also never succumbed to the 
tide of democracy that swept through many 
schools, giving teachers, parents and students 
a greater voice at the expense of the princi- 
pals authority. - 

It is. not unusual for Joe Fleming, a tough- 
talking Irishman from Boston's North Shore 
who is Bolton High School's principal, to 
stand in the hallways to catch and reprimand 
students who are late for class. 

It is unusual to find Fleming at his desk. At 
itton each day, he is likely to be in the school's 
makeshift cafeteria (there is no kitchen, and 
two empty classrooms are used as a dining 
area), eating lunch with students. 

Fleming eats with students because these 
kids have to see me," he says. "They have to 
know I'm real. They have to know they cannot 
lie to me." 

But his hard-nosed discipline masks a deep 
affection. 

"We want these kids to be able to k-ead, 
write and speak properly," he says. "Every 
teacher here is an Engr N teacher. 

"Not only do we guarantee a diploma to 
lhese kids — a diploma that has meaning — 
but we guarantee .them that this is their 
school." 

Fleming's tough leadership has won him 
the respect of both students and teachers. 

"We can trust him," 18-year-old Ruki Sat- 
tar said. "I mean, you just got to trust a guy 
who shows up on Halloween in a Frank Per- 
due chicken outfit." 

Teachers say Fleming makes their job easi- 
er by running the school tightly. The non- 
threatening, supportive atmosphere at Bolton 
High School appears to be a major attraction 
for teachers, who rarely leave for other jobs. 

Salary, certainly,- is not what keeps them 
there. The school's 20 teachers, until very re- 
cently, were among the lowest paid ir the 
state. Although a teacher with 15 years' ex* 
perience and advanced degrees can earn 
nerrly $19,000 a year, starting pay is only 
110,279, and the mean salary for teachers is 
413,268. That compares with a statewide 
mean of $15,482, according tc the state De* 
partment of Education. 

"I would like to see them paid more,' 
Fleming said. "These people don't stay here 
for the money, and all oi them are certainly 
competitive. 
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"I think they stay at Bolton because there' 
are few overt discipline problems. I'm not 
saying we don't have discipline problems, but 
they are not of the nature that comes when 
you have streetwise or sophisticated kids." 

In the almost closet-sized faculty lounge, 
teachers talk of students in positive ways. 

"Oh, these kids are not sophisticated at 
all," art teacher Marion Nicolay said. "Some 
of them have never even been to Hartford, 
but I wouldn't trade that." 

There is a strong camaraderie among Bol- 
ton's faculty members, who often go with 
Fleming to a Manchester pub on Fridays for a 
"Tea and Literature Hour." No tea is served 
and no literature discussed, but "we know 
each other very well here," English teacher 
Joan Hopper said with a smile. 

"We've worked hard to do right by Bolton," 
said David Gibbon, an English teacher at the 
school for 11 years. "We want to provide the 
finest education they can get. There is a 
strong feeling of pride and deep dedication in 
this school. The students realize this." 

Several students said they were no differ- 
ent from other American high school stu- 
dents. 

"Sure we use drugs and alcohol, but we just 
don't do it in school," said a tall sophomore 
wearing a black T-shirt with "Grateful Dead'' 
spelled across the front in glitter. "Partying 
is for the weekends at the Lake House." 

"These kids are no better than any others, 
but the difference is we have control here," 
guidance counselor Jure S. Krisch said. This 
control, school officials say, is responsible for 
Bolton's academic success. 

Joanne B. Levy, guidance counselor for 
Grades 5-8, points out that "in measuring aca- 
demic achievement, one must not overlook 
class activities, teacher-student relationships 
and teacher-parent communications." 

Bolton officials say there is a great deal of 
communication between teachers and stu- 
dents because the school is small. In Bolton, 
the ratio of teachers to students is Mo-11, 
compared with the statewide average of 1-to- 
17, state Department of Education figures 
show. 

Superintendent Raymond A. Allen Jr be- 
lieves the students have opportunities they 
would not have in larger schools. "If a kid 
wants to play a sport, he can," Allen said. "It 
doesn't matter how good the student is at the 
sport. He is welcomed." 

Kim Columbia, a 16-year-old honor stu- 
dent, said, "Because the classes are small, if 
yon have a problem the teacher will stop in 
the mittfle of class to explain. Bu , if you are 
having a problem and you are one of 40 kids in 
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a class in some other school, that's too bad 
because you'd probably have to wait after 
school for extra help" 

The smallness can also be a drawback, 
however 

"Everyone knows everything about ever- 
body," said dark-eyed Andrea Loalbo, a 15- 
year-old sophomore. 

Her girlfriend. Chris Russell, agreed "if 
you have a new top on, the whole school 
knows by 8 30 in the morning. They know how 
much you paid for it and where you bought it 
Sometimes this smallness is a pain." 

"'One disadvantage is we have a few kids 
who would really profit from some advanced 
college-level courses," said a teacher who did 
not want to be identified "We can't give 
them There are not enough students to form 
an advanced class " 



In recent years, Bolton residents have dis- 
cussed closing the high school because of its 
small enrollnv nt. But in a 1979 survey con- 
ducted by con iltants from the University of 
Connecticut, 20 of the 320 people surveyed 
favored keeping the school open. 

M I really hope they don't close this school," 
Loalbo said. "I went to St. James (a parochial 
school) in Manchester for a half year in sev- 
enth grade. 

"Everyone at St. James thought they were 
so ahead of the other schools. But you know 
what 9 When I raised my hand to ask a ques- 
tion in that school, the teachers always made 
me feel like I wasn't paying attention. I'm 
just glad I'm here now." 
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Striving for the American Dream 



Students Driven to Succeed 



By STEPHANIE SEVICK 

Ctmrant Education Writer 

The four students crouching behind 
a car in the visitors' parking lot of Hall 
High School in West Hartford were 
getting ready to take a test. 

But no textbooks were open, and 
none of the students was studying 
notes They were passing around a 
marijuana cigarette. 

"We're mellowing out," said one stu- 
dent 

"Relaxing so we can do well on the 
test," said another. "We have to get a 
good grade." 

Nearly 70 miles away at Westport's 
Staples High School, five young men 
were taking a calculus quiz. They 
squirmed in their chairs as the teacher 
walked around the room surveying the 
students' progress. 

The five students' heads bobbed up 
and down as they glanced from the test 
to the teacher, waiting for him to turn 
his back. He did, and the five cheated 
by exchanging test papers. They, too, 
had to get good grades. 

Not ail the students at Hall High 
School use drugs, before tests, nor do 
all those at Staples cheat. Bi»t what 
happens at these schools to make some 
students resort to drugs and cheating 
is precisely what makes them good 
schools 

Parents, schools, and students 4n 
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wealthy West Hartford and Westport 
have a common goal, continuing the 
Ameiican dream However they de- 
fine that dream — and for many in 
these towns it is their upper-middle- 
class world of country clubs and Mer- 
cedes — they are convinced it requires 
one certificate* a college decree. 

Parents consequently demand a lot 
from their schools, and Hall and Sta- 
ples high schools, in turn, expect a lot 
from their students. The students will- 
ingly buckle down, because they know 
that being accepted by the right col- 
lege — a Harvard or Bryn Mawr — is 
just as important as eventually earn- 
ing a degree. 

When fathers with Ivy League de- 
grees hold positions as vice presidents 
of Fortune 500 corporations, they do 
not think it unreasonable to demand 
their children do at least as well. 

Westport and West Hartford resi- 
dents have backed up their high expec- 
tations of public education with a 
strong financial commitment. In Con- 
necticut, the two towns ranked first 
and second, respectively, in per-pupil 
spending in 1979-80, the latest year for 
which state Department oi Education 
figures are available. "Westport spent 
$3,152 per pupil and West Hartford 
$2,916, compared with a statewide 
average of $2,200. 



Whether this spending buys Staples 
and Hall students higher college board 
scores is debatable. But the students, 
on the whole, do score significantly 
higher than the state and national 
averages on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test — in 1980 Staples students aver- 
aged 477 on the verbal part of the test 
and 494 on the math, while West Hart- 
ford students (at Hall and the town's 
other high school, Conard) averaged 
447 on verbal and 498 on math. 

The statewide average was 431 on 
verbal and 466 on math, while the na- 
tional average was 424 on verbal and 
466onmath.Thescoringrangeon both 
tests is 200 to 800. 

The high expectations placed on the 
1.600 students at Hall and the 1,400 
students at Staples have created 
fierce, almost back-stabbing competi- 
tion. This highly competitive climate 
is started in the homes, fostered by the 
schools and perpetuated by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Debbie Packman, who graduated 
from Hall in June, is typical of many 
of the students at Half and Staples. A 
bright, energetic 17-year-old, she 
shows all the signs of success. 

She comes from a comfortable West 
Hartford home, where books and mag- 
azines are plentiful and where the tele- 
vision set is rarely on. Her father, Al- 
lan, is a research engineer with the 





Debra Packman, left, 
a college-bound 
senior at Hall High 
School in West 
Hartford, walks to 
class with friend 
Renah Feldman. 
Packman, a member 
of the school's honor 
society, captain of the 
cheerleading squad 
and the daughter of a 
research engineer 
and a mother who 
attended two years of 
college, is typical of 
the highly motivated 
students who make 
Hall classes 
competitive and the 
students 9 
performance on 
standardized tests 
well above national 
avenges. 



Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Group He is 
working on his "doctorate and is an ad- 
just faculty member at the UniveiM 
t> of Haitford Her mother. Jud\. is a 
humemaker who completed two vears 
of college 

This spring, Debbip was a member 
of the honor society, captain of the 
cheerleading squad and popular The 
door of her locker was covered with 



memorabilia from her four years at 
Hall — a photograph of the cheerlead- 
ing squad in a pyramid formation, a 
picture of her and her date at the sen- 
ior prom and the needless word "diet " 
But overshadowing all the memen- 
tos were two words clipped from a 
magazine — 'college' and "success " 
The words were more than just the 
goals of ii\3 smiling senior, they sym- 



bolized what Hall and Staples high 
schools are all about 

College was not a goal Debbie set for 
herself in high school It was set for 
her by her parents when she walked 
into kindergarten. "From the moment 
Debbie entered school, we knew slie 
would go to college," her rnoiiier said. 

In the Packman's kitchen, covered 
with floral waPpaper, Judy Packman, 
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Fierce Competition Drives 
Students at Hall, Staples 



a slim woman with neatly styled 
brown hair and carefully manicured 
nails, spoke candidly of her daughter 
"You just have to be on top of school 
Debbie just didn't become a good stu 
dent like that We worked hard at it 
We established a homework routine in 
grade school, at age 6 So by the time 
she reached 17. she knows she's got 
homework and it has to be done." she 
said 

Debbie has gotten As and Bs on her 
report cards for as long as she and her 
mother can remember Only once did 
Debbie get a 0 in a junior high math- 
ematics class "Debbie quickly took 
care of that/' her mother said 

"Look, my daughter isn't perfect." 
Packman said "She is a typical teen- 
ager She gets punished for things, but 
she always aims for the top Her moti- 
vation is intense, but then again so is 
mine 

"You oi.ly do as well as the competi 
tion around you The environment 
plays a big part in education If we 
lived somewhere else, and Debbie was 
as highly motivated as she is. we 
woJdn't get the same results That's 
why we and lots of other people moved 
to West Hartford, because of schools " 

Debbie will attend Union College in 
Schenectady. N Y . in September 

Peter D Relic. West Hartford's su- 
perintendent of schools, believes the 
tf »ipport of parents like Debbie's is lm 
portant to the system's success 

An undersecretary in the US De- 
partment of Education when West 
Hartford chose him as superintendent 
of schools in July 1980, Relic said ef- 
fective schools have four components 
the stuucnt, the teacher, the parent* 
and the principal He calls them 
"learning, teaching, support and lead- 
ership " 

"Teachers teach skills and knowl- 
edge Yes, they teach values and atti- 
tudes like courtesy, honesty and clean- 
liness." he told parents and teachers at 
a PTO meeting at Morley Elementary 
School ore night in March "These val- 
ues reflect the attitude of the commu- 
nity " 

"It's nice to have children coming 
from homes where there rre books and 
magazines around and a sensible 
amoun? of time for television, but par- 
ents do not have to be highly educat- 
ed," he said ' A literate parent with 
commitment goes a long way The par- 



ent has to know what's going on in the 
schuol We have to know what's going 
on in the home " 

As Debbie Packman walked down 
the corridors of Hall High School, with 
her sparkling brown eyes and a maga- 
/.ine-cover smile, her face showed a 
slight strain 

"Hey. what did you get on Trecker's 
test 0 " a student shouted to her 

"B." Debbie shouted back as she 
cracked her gum 

"Too bad. ' said the student in a sar- 
castic tone "I got an A " 

A look of disappointment came over 
Debbie's face Hall students are not 
satisfied with Cs and Bs on tests As 
are considered the decent grade 

"A C in this school is really an F,' a 
freshman said 

It is the race for grades that moti- 
vated Debbie Packman and 15 class- 
mates to sit through 45 minutes of an 
advanced honors calculus class at 7 45 
in the morning without yawning 

As calculus teacher Marion Fisher 
drew triangles and wrote equations on 
the board, members of the class 
watched intently There was no talking 
and no staring out the window 

There was only one interruption — 
when a junior said she d»d not under- 
stand how the teacher arrived at an 
answer Fisher waited while a class- 
mate turned to the perplexed student s 
desk and jotted numbers on a piece of 
paper to show how the other students 
got the correct answer 

i get it, I get it," said the junior 
The class continued until the bell rang 

Out of the 45 minutes of class time, 
the students paid attention 41 minutes 
The four minutes not soent on instruc- 
tion were used by the students to open 
and close notebooks and to leave their 
seats for the next class 

The efficient v,se of time in Pack- 
man's math class, made possible by its 
students' strong sense of purpose, is 
one of the characteristics that helps 
make Hall an effective school 

It also attracts teachers who want to 
be free to teach. 

Hall, nicknamed the "Taj Mahal" by 
West Hartford residents, is a school at 
which teachers strive to get jobs. Be- 
sides its highly motivated students, it 
has excellent salary levels by Con- 
necticut standards (a teacher with a 
doctorate and 10 years of experience is 
paid $21,100), there are few discipline 



problems and the sprawling brick 
building holds a wealth of teaching 
materials 

"When I tell a teacher from another 
district that I work at Hall . . well, it's 
like reaching nirvana," a Hall science 
teacher said. "Consequently, to leave 
Hall, for whatever reason, is consid- 
ered failure." 

Westport's Staples faculty, paid 
similar salaries, is considered even 
more prestigious And the Poard of 
Education has worked to earn that 
reputation. Until the number of facul- 
ty openings at Staples fell sharply in 
recent years, the school board annual- 
ly dispatched a special committee on a 
nationwide search for teachers. 

As a result, Westport's faculty has 
credentials comparable to the facul- 
ties at elite private schools such as 
Hotchkiss and Choate. "You will not 
find a teacher here who has graduated 
from the University of Bridgeport," 
said Jerry Kuroghlian, an English 
teacher at Staples. 

The facilities and programs at the 
schools are lavish for both teachers 
and students. 

A Hall freshman interested in ath- 
letics will find 32 teams in 21 sports 
that range from football to gymnastics 
and lacrosse. 

If a student is musically inclined, 
Hall has 1 1 performing groups. The or- 
chestra, band and choral groups do 
more than just put on shows at Christ- 
mas and spring fe^wals — the Con- 
cert Jazz Band and Choir have toured 
Europe, and the jazz band has cut its 
own record 

Hall's library has 24,0 y bocks, sub- 
scriptions to Yd periodicals, 5,500 
films, video and audio tapes, posters, 
and games in five languages. 

The school also has a supply of me- 
dia hardware and software such as 
computer terminals, video-taping 
components, and a closed-circuit TV 
system that makes possible such 
things as "Update," a student-pro- 
duced news program shown dunng 
homeroom once a week. 

And Hall may have fewer facilities 
than Staples. Staples recently under- 
went a $14 million renovation project 
that joined its nine buildings, which 
were built in 1965 in a California col- 
lege-campus style. Studen ts an d teac fri- 
ers had complained they were isolated 
in the separate buildings and Connecti- 
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cut winters made traveling between 
buildings inconvenient 

The renovation uIm> inuuded a new 
fieldhouse, which has a one-acre gym- 
nasium with a half inch poured rubber 
floor, and a 25-meter b> 45-foot pool 
that costs $67,000 a school >ear to 
maintain, according to Bob Yovan, 
aquatics director Altogether, the 
school has 300.000 square feet 7^ 
acres — of floor space 

Staples library has a collection of 
40.000 books, more than 100 magazine 
subscriptions and a microfiche collec- 
tion of The New York Times dating 
f rom 1 864 Microfiche is a sheet of mi- 
crofilm, usually 4-by-6 inches, that 
preserves pages in a reduced form 

Staples students can choose from 
more than 230 courses in fields such as 
continental looking, women in litera 
ture. matrix algebra and anthropolo- 
gv 

The school boasts that it offers stu- 
dents broadcasting experience in the 
school's own television studio and ra- 
dio stations and dozens of programs in 
theater and art 

The aoundant materials and pro- 
gnus, however, can add to the pres- 
sures the students feel at both schools 
We feel compelled to do well here, 
said 15-year old Bitsy Kiester of Sta- 
ples "People in Westport say that oth- 
ers don't have what we have, and they 
hold it over our heads " 



"Everyone thinks we are snobs, so 
we might as well be snobs." said 16- 
ye ;r old Ally son Armbrust of Staples 

"There is a feeling or an attitude 
that we re from Westport so anyone 
tUt is second class,'" Staples head 
master Lee Littrell said It's the Gold 
Coast syndrome " 

"I think sometimes that we are so 
busy telhng everyone how good we 
are.' that We are Hall High.' (the 
school's slogan) that before you know 
it. everyone believes it Whether it is 
true or not, I don't know." said a Hal! 
teacher who did not want to be identi- 
fied. 

There is a flip side to the intense 
competitiveness at Hall and Staples 
For some students, the goals their par- 
ents and schools have set for them may 
seem so high as to be nearly unreacha 
ble. 

"These 16-year-olds look at their 
successful fathers and fear that they 
will not measure up to their success/' 
said Littrell. "Their fathers are not 
gentle men They got to the positions 
they have by being aggressive. . . The 
students are fearful of their ability to 
make it." 

'T do not have the same endurance 
and drive as my father," said 16-year- 
old Denise Fournier. the daughter of a 
businessman. 'That makes me fright- 
ened " 

The intense pressure to perform has 



created a group of students called 
"academic burnouts" — students who 
have good academic ability, but are 
, poorly motivated. 

Hall High School has recognized the 
problem and set up a special program. 
Alternative Search for Knowledge — 
ASK 

"Grades are very important here. 
There is a lot of social pressure for 
good grades These kids are poorly mo- 
tivated because of the competition 
They've lost their drive," said pro- 
gram teacher Jim Solomon. 'The 
problem is created by Hall itself 
There are so many opportunities, plen- 
ty of good resources and a fine build- 
ing That's the problem — it's all 
here " 

ASK combines the acidemic disci 
plines of social studies and English for 
juniors and seniors who have high IQ's 
but have grade-point averages placing 
them in the bottom half of their class 
They must have their parents' permis- 
sion to be in the program. 

"It's a concern for the future m a 
pragmatic way. This program helps 
build a positive self-image, M Said 
Larry Price, the program's other 
teacher "These kids are like the emp- 
ty faces walking on the sti eets of New 
York City " 
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Teaching Aiiing Schools 

ABCs of Success 



By STEPHANIE SEVICK 

Courant Education Writer 

Ronald Edmonds had just c: 
dered an extra-dry martini when a 
school superintendent cornered him 
in the lounge of the North Haven 
Ramada Inn, where Edmonds had 
spoken marker to a conference of 
educators. 

"I need help," pleaded the man, 
who ran the school system in a shor- 
eline suburb. He had budget prob- 
lems and discipline hassles, stu- 
dents who worked only hard enough 
to get by, an aging, worn-down fac- 
ulty, principals buried by paper 
work and a community that didn't 
se*m to care. 

Edmonds had heard the same 
complaint from hundreds of school 
administrators: American public 
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education wasn't working. He 
fished the lemon peel out of his 
drink, looked up at the superinten- 
dent and said, "I don't have all the 
answers." 

Perhaps. But in a profession noto- 
riously prone to fads, Edmonds is 
the latest gurv for American educa- 
tors. Although the polished profes- 
sor from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education declines to 
promise miracles, he readily scares 
his theory of how public schools can 
again become effective places of 
learning. 

If Edmonds* theory sounds famil- 
iar — like "back to basics" with a 



Harvard accent — that may just 
make it more attractive to educa- 
tors who are grasping desperately 
for a way to stop th'. academic de- 
cline in their ckisrooms. Public 
schools are under heavy attack, and 
when an Ivy League researcher 
agrees with angry parents and tax- 
payers that rote learning, lots of 
homework and strict discipline are 
what schools need, hard-pressed 
educators listen. 

Edmonds, however, must turn 
around 15 years of educational 
theorizing to claim victory for his 
views. 



Latest Guru for Educators 

Doesn't Promise Miracles 



Since 1986, when sociologist and 
educator James S. Coleman re- 
leased his landmark report, "Equal- 
ity of Education Opportunity/' most 
educators have believed that a pu- 
pil's family background is the criti- 
cal factor in determining his aca- 
demic success. 

Coleman's federally funded re- 
port, which argued that "Negro 
schools are inferior to those attend- 
ed largely by whites," became the 
justification for widespread school 
desegregation and busing for the 
purpose of integration. But a secon- 
dary conclusion assumed greater 
importance over time- Middle-class 
white pupils, Coleman had said, 
would not be adversely affected by 
busing because the critical factor in 
their academic success was their 
family life, not their school. 

The conclusion many people 
drew from the r n oort was that in- 
ner-city blacks were similarly af- 
fected by environment. But in their 
case, their poverty-stricken lives 
seemed to promise failure. 

Edmonds sharply disagrees. His 
Effective Schools theory, as it is 
called, claims that any school, 
structured as Edmonds recom- 
mends, can teach any child — even 
a poor one from the inner-city — - 
the minimum basic skills that mid- 
dle-ciass parents expect of their 
children. 

Edmonds 1 theory is based en re- 
search he began at Harvard in <ne 
early 1970s to answer one question: 
Is a pupil's academic performance 
determined by family background 
or the school itself? 

His method was to study those 
rare inner-city schools where pupils 
managed to learn despite debilitat- 
ing homve environments and chronic 
staff and materia! shortages. What 
distinguished those schools from 
other, less-successful ones, he 
found, were: 

• Clearly stated goals. 

• Strong leadership. 

• Discipline and order. 

• Regular testing to measure pu- 
pils" progress. 

• High expectations. 

When those five factors were pre- 
sent in a school, ne believed, pupils 
mastered basic skills, regardless of 
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their fartily backgrounds. 

Edmonds, who won his reputation 
by applying his findings to New 
York City's beleaguered public 
school system, admits he doesn't 
know "if the five characteristics are 
the cause or the results of good 
schools. 

"It really doesn't matter," he 
says What matters is whether chil- 
dren are learning. 

Many parents, angry at public 
school systems that produce gradu- 
ates who can t read job applications 
or balance checkbooks, would 
agree. 

Edmonds began publishing his re- 
search in 1975. In the summer of 
1978 he was invited to become sen- 
ior assistant to Frank Macchiarola, 
New York City's chancellor of pub- 
lic education. 

The city's public school system, 
which enrolls nearly 1 million chil- 
dren taught by 60,000 teachers in 
1,200 schools, was "on the margin of 
institutional disaster," Edmonds 
iold the Education Writers Confer- 
ence in New York this spring. 

Edmocds sent experts trained in 
his work into schools to see where 
they were lacking. If, for instance, 
they found a principal who was not 
a strong "instructional leader," one 
who sat in an office rather than reg- 
ularly visiting classrooms and criti- 
quing teacher and student I. ,avior 
— * a staff person would be assigned 
to help t'pe principal change his 
ways. 

The improvement program was 
reinforced by a new, standardized 
curriculum "for all city schools, 
which gave administrators an accu- 
rate means of measuring pupils' 
progress. New rules also were es- 
tablished for promoting and trans- 
ferring pupils. 

The goal was to eliminate social 
promotions, the practice of promot- 
ing pupils with failing grades rather 
than keeping them in classes with 
childrrn two or three years youn- 
ger. 

7he program worked. Reading 
scores have risen consistently, and 
this year, for the first time, a ma- 
jority of New York City pupils were 
reading at grade level. Also, for the 
first time, one in five Grade 7 stu- 
dents was kept back for failing to 
meet expected reading levels. 

9y 



Edmonds' success in New York 
attracted tho attention of school ad- 
ministrators across the nation. 
Within a year, Milwaukee, St Louis, 
Lansing, Mich, and New Haven 
were establishing Effective Schools 
programs, many of thern with the 
help of educators who had studied 
under Edmonds. 
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New Haven has been working on 
a school improvement plan the last 
three years, combining Edmonds 
theory and the work of Dr James P 
Comer, a professor of psychiatry at 
the Yale Child Study Clinic who has 
been working in New Haven public 
schools since 1968. 

Connecticut's Department of 
Education included much of Ed- 
monds" theory in 1980 in its first 
Comprehensive Plan for Education, 
a five-year program charting the 
future of public education. The 
state is now identifying schools that 
would benefit from the Effective 
Schools approach 

Edmonds 1 ideas have not made a 
clean sweep of the educational 
world, however, even though a new 
study released this spring by Cole- 
man, his adversary, appears to rein- 
force his views 

Coleman's latest study. Public 
and Private Schools, 1 " caused a fu- 
ror in public education by conclud- 
ing that students in private high 
schools learn more than those in 
public high schools 

Educators have predicted the 
study will cause a mass exodus to 
private schools. Its conclusions also 
have fueled a political campaign to 
give tax credits to parents who send 
their children to private schools. 

"Public and Private Schools" at- 
tributes the success of private 



schools, and particularly parochial 
schools, to their firmer discipline 
and structure and higher academic 
demands. ; 

Coleman found that students in 
private and parochial schools had 
more homework, cut fewer classes 
and had fewer discipline problems 
than public school students. Teach- 
ers' interest in the students also was 
higher at private schools. 

"In general, (private schools had) 
a more orderly environment/' Cole- 
man said. 

The study, which examined 
58,728 students in 1,016 public and 
private high schools, also found pri- 
vate and parochial school students 
had higher aspirations and expecta- 
tions than public school students 
from similar backgrounds. 

Discipline, structure and high ex- 
pectations also happen to be factors 
Edmonds has identified as the key 
to effective schools. But although 
Coleman appears to have shifted 
sharply from his earlier theories 
and moved nearer Edmonds', he re- 
mains adamant that the family is 
the great influence on a child's edu- 
cation. He insists that his new study 
does not endorse Edmonds. 

"He is a charlatan," Coleman 
said of Edmonds recently as he lif 
an after-lunch cigar in the exclusive 
Quadrangle Club on the University 



d Chicago campus, where he teach- 
es. "Edmonds is no researcher He 
makes the statement that the home 
is not important. He has overstated 
his case." 

"One distinct advantage the pri- 
vate schools have is there is a lot of 
family reinforcement of educa- 
tion," Coleman said "Clearly, it is 
the families' involvement with edu- 
cation that makes the difference, 
more than the school itself. The par- 
ents reinforce the schools' de- 
mands/' 

Coleman acknowledges that par- 
ents send their children to private 
schools for a variety of reasons. 

"A lot of times it is because the 
public schools are not doing well," 
he said. "Then, because the parent 
has made the choice — to put their 
child in private school — it becomes' 
the chcico vitself) that gives these 
parents an added edge (over public 
schools). 

Coleman's findings already have 
begun to be scrutinized and de- 
bated, and undoubtedly will pro- 
duce more research studies. He 
knows he is a powerful man. 

"You always hear complaints by 
- researchers that no one uses their 
work," Coleman said. "You really 
have to suspect yourself if you don't 
make someone a little angry. I thin k 
that's why my research is used — 
and irritating" 
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Education of the gifted: 
A challenge for Florida 



PATRICIA SULLIVAN 

Pat' Cid Suihvan who holds a Bachelor s 
;!€*g*^e in journalism from Marquette 
university has been education writer for 
Port Lauderdale s $jn-$enonei since 
1979 

^or her Fellowship study of education of 
gifted ana tatented students Sullivan 
sougnt to find out whether gifted and 
tatented education ts a gift to the 
economic upperciass She started her 
research on the premise that while three 
to five percent of the public school 
enrollment qualifies as gifted that group 
of students is a homogeneous in* ^ould 
it be that the public school system, in an 
attempt to prove its program can 
compete m quality with expensive, elite 
private schools has created a private 
school withm a public school system? 

The study was conducted from the 
student viewpoint The rationale 
students are the ones who see the 
programs for what they are they are the 
ones who develop the problems, and 
they are the ones who have to deal with 
the ambivalent emotions which come 
from having superior abilities in a 
mediocre world 

Suilivan found tha., althougn Florida ;s 
considered a leader in girted and 
talented education problems remain 
There «v*jre uimculties in identifying the 
gifted, particularly among minorities, the 
tendency being to define only "whiz 
kids" as gifted While some programs 
proved productive, other classes were 
little more than study halls The study 
also showed that there was little follow- 
up or evaluation of programs, and few 
people had any idea of what happens to 
gifted students when they leave high 
school. 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Writer 

The gifted are different 

Their intellect shines like a 
beacon of light over a sea of flicker- 
ing candles. In a nation worried 
about the literacy of its youth, the 
gifted not only can read, but they 
also can think. 

The gifted learn differently. 

They learn faster and seem to 
leap over formulas, never needing 
the step-by-step rules and 
arithmetic drills that the rest of 
their classmates use to understand 
new theories. 

"These kids have grasshopper 



I The Gifted: 

I \ A class of their own 

minds," said one amazed Sarascia 
principal. 

The gifted are different from you 
and me. They're smarter. And 
that's their biggest problem. 

Gifted students in Florida must 
have a» intelligence quotient of at 
least 130 (the "normal" IQ is 100). 
Fewer than two out of every 100 
public school students in the state 
qualify. Some of those gifted stu- 
dents have such high IQs that they 



shoot off the top of the scale and at 
that level, the label "genius" 
doesn't do them justice. 

The state's school districts may 
not be doing them justice, either, 
say some supporters of gifted 
education, because how good a 
gifted program is depends to a 
large extent upon where you live 
and who you are. 

Florida, even though it is con- 
sidered a leader in gifted education, 
has its problems: 

• It has gifted programs that 
soar and others that are little more 
than study halls. 

• It has difficulty finding and 
identifying any student as gifted 
and it has major problems finding 
minority gifted students. 

• It defines only academic whiz 
kids as gifted students. 

• It has no idea what happens to 
gifted students when they leave 
high school. 

Why should the public care $bout 
these extraordinarily bright chil- 
dren? Supporters of gifted educa- 
tion say if schools don't challenge 
the best of the class, the world may 
be robbed of its most innovative 
thinkers — and ideas — of the 
future. 

Counselor Gregg Huddlestone of 
Fort Lauderdale's Walker Elemen- 
tary School, said it's tough to pre- 
dict what will happen if these stu- 
dents are not challenged in class. 
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Stiff pnoco N Watttf Mlchot 

Gifted pupils delve into the world of science at Cooper City Elementary School. 



'There are some kids who will just sit back and do 
the required amount of work and no one will ever 
know (their potential). There are others who will turp^ 
into behavior problems because they're bored. Others 
will Mek out work. There is just no pattern — it 
depends on the individual and the home environment/' 
fee said. 

Psychologist* and counselors in South Florida, as 
well as national experts on the gifted, agree there is 
insufficient evidence to say whether gifted kids suffer 
a»y emotional difficulty if they are not challenged. 

Mont people don't realize gifted students have their 
own special problems. 

"You understand how a handicapped person would 
have problems, but nobody understands why a gifted 
student would have problems," said Ellen Bryant, 
ojirector of exceptional education in Gadsden County 
in north Florida. 'The feeling is 'You have it made, 
kid/ But people don't realize gifted students are as far 
away from the .mean as the vetal^d child/ 1 

For thoae who believe the oublic education system 
(Jught to motivate and serve all the students, there is 
room for special programs for slow learners and 
lifted students. Gifted education is but one end of the 
ijrtftUectual spectrum. 

★ ★ * 

The gifted are as different from each ether as a 
Volkswagen from a Porsche — even though they are 
both small cars, there's a world of difference in 
performance. 

Jerry Parrish, a Miami 17-year-old who never has 
token a computer class in school, spends almost every 



after-school hour developing a computerized data 
4*try system for cardiac patients at the mammoth 
Jackson Memorial Hospital. 

"My high school sure doesn't have a computer like 
$ls. I'm working pn stuff most college students don't 
jet to 4o," said the personable scientist. 

Bobby, a Sarasota fifth-grader, carries a violin and 
practices on his lunch break beneath the trees. 

"I finished Mozart last year," he said somberly. 

Search out the gifted students in Florida and you'll 
$ftd them in the turn-of-the-century Tampa Free 
Library building radios in an old bookloft; tagging 
sharks in the humid, salt-soaked air of Key Biscayne; 
Researching the history of black schools of Jack- 
sonville; and learning chess in Palm Beach from the 
man who used to instruct world chess champion Bobby 
Fischer, 

You'll also find them in regular classrooms, per- 
haps excelling, perhaps not. They may be among the 
bored, the "troublemakers" who are tired of the basic 
skills drills. They might be helping other students 
figure out the mysteries of multiplication or 
Charlemagne or pulleys. 

The gifted are different in how they are seen by the 
world. 

u l grew up in an atmosphere where we used to turn 
on the radio and listen to the Quiz Kids," said Dorothy 
Sisk. former director of the federal Office of Gifted 
and Talented. "I thought those kids knew more than 
any kid ought to know." 

The students have heard that kind of attitude 
before. The only way to deal with it is to ignore it, they 
said, 



"It doesn't come from your friends, it comes from 
your enemies" said Knsti Gladstone, a fifth-grader at 
Cooper City Elementary School. "They think you're 
smart, but you know you're just intelligent." 

"Everybody calls you names, like 'brain' and 'smar- 
ty\ They think you have ESP," said classmate Tom 
Ievoli a fifth-grader from Cooper City Elementary 
School. 

Gifted .students don't have to have extrasensory 
perception, but they have to meet three other quali- 
fications to be considered gifted in Florida. They must 
score two deviations above the mean on a standard 
intelligence test (essentially, an IQ score of about 130); 
tbey must have mott of the characteristics which 
researchers attribute to gifted children (such as early 
reading and intense curiosity); and they must show a 
need for * special program, 

In Florida, the gifted are the academically gifted. 



They are not: 

• The musically or artistically talented, although 
they might have those talents, too. 

• The creative, although they might create. 

• The achievers and conformists, although they 
might score straight A's and follow rules easily. 

• The leaders, although they might lead. 

Although Florida is considered a leader in gifted 
education, some school officials across the state say 
it's a leader by default 

"You can be a leader and still be conservative," 
said Dr. Sisk. She considers the state's definition of 
who is gifted conservative. The federal government 
talks about the gifted and talented and includes all 
those categories listed above that Florida ignores. 

The state consultant to the gifted defends Florida's 
reputation. 



Parents can seek evaluation of ability 



Parents who believe their child is gifted can 
request an appraisal by their school district under 
state law. 

The procedure is similar in both Broward and 
Palm Beach counties. The first step is for parents to 
contact the principal of the public school where the 
child is assigned. 

School officials will check the student's previous 
test records, ask for referrals from teachers who 



have taught the child and schedule an intelligence 
quotient or IQ test. 

The prirfcipal will tell the school psychologist 
what priority to place on the test for each child, 
school officials in both counties say. The wait can 
range from one to six months. 

Most of the time teachers suggest a child be 
tested for the gifted programs, but parents and even 
the student have a right to ask for the testing, state 
officials say. 



Ethnic Breakdown of Gifted Students 
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Dept of Education 
statistics Oct 1980 


White 
Non- 
Hispanic 


Black 
Non- 
Hispanic 
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Pacific 
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26.406 


914 


410 


383 


13 


28,126 
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Number of gifted students identified as gifted in 10 of Florida's 67 counties. 
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A student orchestra plays during a fair at the Pineview School in Sarasota, the only all-gifted school in Florida 



"The position of the Department of Education was 
to identify one category at a time, so we went with the 
group easiest to identify," said consultant Joyce Run- 
yon. 

The gifted are different all right. They constitute 
only 3 to 5 percent of all the students in the nation, 
federal officials estimate. But that's about 2.5 million 
students nationwide. At last count, Florida found 
28,126 in this state. Broward County has identified 
3,933; Palm Beach County has identified 1,363. 

State law, passed in 1975, says all stqdents identi- 
fied as gifted must have "an appropriate program of 
special instruction." That appropriate program differs 
from county to county and from school to school — 
from a special, all-gifted school in SarasoU to a roving 

van in Martin County to daily special classes in 
Chattahoochee. 

The state spent about $18.5 million for gifted 
programs last year and that's the third highest expen- 
diture in the country, behind Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia. But the gifted program is a part-time program 
in Florida — schools are reimbursed for the cost of 12 
hours of instruction. 

Florida spent about the same amount of money on 
the gifted, according to latest figures available, as it 
did on students in full-time emotionally handicapped 
classes. However, there were five times as many 
gifted kids. 
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Out of Florida's total expenditure of about 1240 
million for special education, gifted programs re- 
ceived about 13 percent. 

★ * ★ 

Teachers will have to be specially certified to 
instruct gifted students starting with the 19S2-6* 
school year the Legislature decided Ust year. Parents 
and administrators see that as a major step forward 

for gifted education. 

"I don't i/nderstand how you could teach them 
without understanding what a gifted child is," said 
Camille Barnett. a Broward County teacher of the 
gifttd who has gone through the special training. 

But seme people challenge the assumption that 
there is such a category as "the gifted child, 11 S+ma 
parents and professional* believe that labeliaf tOttf* 
dents "gifted" is elitist, unnecessary and (Umage*** 
gifted child, as well as the average and above average 
child who are made to feel failures. 

"They become prestige programs. Parents want; 
their kids in there whether the kids are gifted or not," 
said Robert Weiland, director of psychological ser- 
vices for the Broward County School District. 

Social labels create their own reality, argue Dayid 
G. Myers and Jack Ridl, Hope College professors in 
Holland, Mich. If only 3 to 5 percent of the itudtatf 
are gifted, that "implies that at least 95 percent of our; 



children ire not gifted and talented, a' false and 
pcrnicloua aaaumpiion," they write. 

*To the Yanomamo Indians of South America, 
glftedoees it powesaion of the skills of <a great hunter 
and warrior, To parapsychologiits, it is psychic abiU« 
ty. To Suiuki violin teachers, H it musical talent. In 
middle-class America, one finds almost as Ktanj 
definitions of giftedness as articles on it," Myers and 
Ridl said. 

No one can prove it, but teachers also say when 
gifted students get bored by the material and pace of 
classes, they drop out. 

"There's * strong correlation between giftedness 
and emotional problems," said Rosemary Timoney, 
director of gifted programs at Northeast High School 
in Fort Lauderdale. "I personally get very depressed 
over the high number of non-achieving gifted students. 
A few have failing grades. A few have the C to D 
range. They could be soaring, but there almost seems 
like a safety valve that says, 'I will not do it/ " 

The charges of elitism are not so easily dealt with. 
Statistics from the state Department of Education 
show that only 3.3 percent of Florida's gifted students 
are black, even though blacks comprise 23 percent of 
all K-12 students in Florida. Hispamcs do a little 
better, but they, too, are underrepresented — 1.5 
percent of gifted students are Hispanic, although they 
make up 6.6 percent of the student population. 

There are ways to find more minority students 
without lowering state standards. The use of an 
alternative test, the System of Multi-phasic Person- 
ality Assessment, known as SOMPA, is becoming more 
popular because educators say it is less culturally 
biased than standard intelligence tests. But the SOM- 
PA is expensive and takes a long time to adminster 
because it requires several interviews at the student's 
home and with his teachers. 

Elitism is condoned in some areas, others point out. 

"It's OK to separate athletes ... but there seems to 
be a stigma attached to intellectual ability and 
growth," said Frances Quinto, consultant to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

But while a star athlete can start out in the peewee 
leagues and move up through organized sports as he 
goes through school, it is impossible in many of 
Florida's 67 county school districts to attend gifted 
classes from kindergarten through 12th grade. 



The future of gifted education in the state may well 
depend on its costs as more students are identified and 
more programs start. The federal government, which- 
has played only a minimal role in funding for th, 
gifted, is not expected to help out during this time of 
budget cuts. 

"But what is the cost of not helping the gifted and 
talented?" asked University of North Carolina pro- 
fessors James J. Gallagher and Patricia Weiss. 

"What is the cost of the medical discovery that's 
never made, the peace agreement never reached, the 
sonata never written? It is hard to put such losses into 
dollars, but wt cannot think of these without the pair 
of sensing what might have been/ 

List identifies traits 
that are associated 
with the gifted child 

There are a number ol lists that describe the characteristics of lifted 
children 

Few children display all the features on any list, but the Council (or 
Exceptional Children, which drew up the list below, believes that these 
characteristics "constHut* observable behaviors that can be thought of as 
clues to more specific behaviors " 

• They typically read earlier, with better comprehension thin other 
children their age. 

• They learn basic skills better, (aster and with less practice 

• They handle abstractions better than their classmates 

• They take less (or panted, seeking out the hows and the whys 

• They can 'sustain longer periods of concentration and attention 

• Their interests are often both wildly eclectic and intensely focused 

• They frequently have seemingly boundless energy 

• They are usually able to respond well to adults and may prefer the 
company of older children. 

• They are fluent thinkers, able to produce a large number of 
possibilities, consequences and related ideas 

• They are flexible thinkers, able to use many different alternatives to 
problem solving. 

• They are original thinkers, seeking r*w and seemingly uurelated 
connections. 

• They are elaborative thinkers, embellishing basic ideas 

• They show a willingness to think about complex ideas 

• They display intellectual playfulness, fantasize and imagine easily' 

• They have a sensitivity to beauty. 

• They have rapid insight into cause-effect relations 

• They are often skeptical, critical and evaluative 

• They attack complex material by separating it into parts and 
analyzing systematically. 

• They have common sense 

• They are persistent and have a longer attention sp*in 

• They arc more independent and less subject to peer pressure 

• They have a highly developa^moral and ethical sense 



Second in a Series 



June 3, 1961 



Pinpointing the talented 
tests teachers' abilities 



By Patricia Suliivan 

Education Write* 

Foi three years, John Heiden, 13. 
refused to accept the test results. 

They said be was a scant two 
points short of being gifted, 



John, an eighth-grader at Nova 
Middle School in Davie who loves to 
read and who is a pretty fair slug- 
ger on the school softball team, 
didn*t believe " the results and 
neither did his parents. 

'it was almost a personal ven- 



detta/ 1 his mother, Sissy, a part- 
time secretary to a podiatrist, said 
regarding his dogged pursuit to get 
in a gifted class. "1 don't think he 
ever would have boen happy if he 
hadn't made it.*' 
He did. In May. 
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John could be called "borderline 
gifted/ 1 He's the kind of student 
often overlooked in the classrooms 
of Florida — the hard worker, ob- 
viously bright, but not the kind of 
superstar performer that a student 
with an IQ of 170 tends to become. 

Local and state officials say 
there are many students like John 
who are never declared gifted, 
mostly because teachers don't know 
what to look for. 

Three years ago, when he took 
the test to get into a gifted class at 
the end of summer, his score was 
two points short of the cutoff. John 
wanted to take the test again, but 
he thought he had to wait until a 
teacher recommended him a second 
time. 

Meanwhile, he stayed in the reg- 
ular and advanced classes, working 
hard but growing restless. 

"I knew all the (basic) skills, but 
they just kept piling the work on. 
We had to go over and over the 
same material until everybody got 
it. I wouldn't say I was bored but — 
I really wanted to get in {the gifted 
class)," he said, squinting slightly 
behind his glasses and nervously 
clasping his hands. 

"He's self-motivated. His idea of 
excitement is to read an en- 
cyclopedia. (The gifted class) gives 
him a little more incentive. If a kid 
can do 12th grade math, why keep 
him at an eighth-grade level? He 
can advance, so why shouldnlt he?" 
said Mrs. Heiden of Pembroke 
Pines. 

A few months ago, John learned 
by accident that he didn't have to 
wait for a teacher's nomination to 
take the intelligence test again. He 
immediately nominated himself 
and re- took the test. Shortly there- 
after, he got a call from the school 
psychologist. 

"He informed me I had just 
made it, by the skin of my teeth," 
John said, grinning. 

John ended up in a gifted class 
because of his initiative. 

But how do schools normally find 
gifted kids? 




,lTh« Gifted: 

til A class of their own 




Sometimes they don't. Nine of Florida's 
67 county school districts told the state 
Department of Education last fall that they 
could not find a single gifted child in their 
schools. Three other counties found fewer 
than seven gifted children in their districts, 
and each of those was a non-Hispanic, 
white child. 

Most of the districts depend upon teach- 
er referrals. The regular classroom teacher 
is supposed to spot a child who is per- 
forming better than anyone else, or who 
shows signs that he or she is exceptionally 
insightful, creative, skilled or advanced in 
any way. The teacher suggests an in- 
telligence test. 

• But, as John's case shows, that doesn't 
always work. It didn't work for 
MichaelTaylor, a sixth-grader at Nova 
Middle School, either. Michael nominated 
himself for testing, too. 

"I saw my friend go in (the program), 
and I figured if Lee could do it, so could I," 
said Michael. He was right. He's now in the 
gifted program. 

Educators therefore see the teacher's 
awareness of gifted children as crucial. 
Starting with the 1982-83 school year, 
teachers of the gifted in Florida will have 
to have special teaching certificates. That 
will help in the classroom, but regular 
teachers have to be reached, too. So, many 
teachers are calling for counties to have 
more in-service training for the "regular" 
classroom teacher as well. 

"Basically, we pick people who are like 
us as gifted," noted Diane Grybeck, direc- 
tor of gifted students in Hillsborough Coun- 
ty (Tampa;). "If you respond well to me, you 
must be quite intelligent." 

The director of gifted programs in 
Gadsden County in the Florida Panhandle 
agreed. That county, with a student popu- 
lation that is 80 percent black, has only 18 
blacks in its 72-student gifted program, 
according to state figures. 



"Referrals start with teachers, and 
teachers, even black teachers, have suc- 
ceeded by conforming to white, middle- 
class norms," she said. "If they don't refer, 
we don't evaluate. And if we don't evaluate, 
we don't identify." 

But if the students are spotted and sent 
for testing, there's another barrier to hur- 
dle. It's called the standardized intelligence 
test and in Florida, it is usually either the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - 
Revised or the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale. 

The debate over the racial and cultural 
bias of the WISC-R and the Stanford-Binet 
has raged for years, with defenders of the 
tests saying, essentially, these are the best 
available, and detractors saying, in short, 
that the entire ,test was based on the white, 
middle-class child, and unless a student has 
that background, his or her score will be 
lower. 

School officials know there are problems 
with the tests. 

"Yes, this is a prejudiced test," said 



Educatora aee the teacher'* 
awareneaa of gifted children a$ 
crucial Starting with the . 
1982-83 achoolyear, teachers of 
the gifted in Florida must have 
apecial teaching certificates. 



Hillsborough County's Grybeck. "It was 
based on urban kids, so not only does it 
squeeze out minority students, but I've seen 
it squeeze out rural children as well." 

But there is an alternative. It's called the 
SOMPA - System of Multicultural Plural- 
istic Assessment. It's more of a profile than 
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a test, and it incorporates the WISC-R as 
one of its sub-tests. 

"It's worthwhile, but it's time-consum- 
ing," said Joyce Runyon, the state consul- 
tant for the gifted. "You're talking about 
several days to visit the home, test physical 
dexterity, do the medical history, talk to 
the teachers. You spend only two or three 
hours doing a standard IQ test." 

Nevertheless, with state encouragement, 
18 counties tried the SOMPA last year, and 
of the 120 students tested, 62 qualified for 
gifted programs — a good response, Run- 
yon said. 

'The benefits in the long run are worth 
the effort, 1 * she added. 

But for the student trying to wind his or 
her way through the bureaucracy to a 
gifted class, there is a second requirement. 
Students have to have a majority of "gifted 
characteristics, 1 * traits attributed to bright 
students by researchers-whQ.observe.ibem. 

No student is expected to have all the 
traits, but to get into Florida gifted pro- 
grams, students have to have most of them. 
They range from "can be the biggest 
nuisance* 1 to "shows high level of sensi- 
tivity and empathy." 



"Those lists are so broad it's ridiculous," 
said one teacher of the gifted in Broward 
County. "Like 'has a sense of humor.' What 
kid doesn't have a sense of humor?" 

The state's third requirement for calling 
a student (gifted is that there must be a 
demonstrated need for a special program. 
But leaders in parent groups across the 
state said that if a child is discovered to be 
gifted, they will discover a need for a 
special program in that child. 

The problem of finding gifted students, 
even in a state which has a very narrow 
definition of gifted, is so big that schools 
have not yet even begun to deal with the 
search for gifted migrant or handicapped 
students. 

"Migrants? By the time somebody thinks 
about evaluating those kids and it. get, 
through the process, the parents have prob- 
ably moved on to where the next crop's 
growing," said state consultant Runyon. 
— Handicapped students are not classified 
within gifted programs, so it's difficult to 
know how many are in gifted classes, 
Runyon said. Those that are there are 
usually students with physicaWisabilities, 
such as blindness or the wheelchair-bound. 

As more immigrants from Central and 



South American countries and the Carib- 
bean Islands enter Florida, officials expect 
a growing number of Spanish-speaking 
gifted youngsters. Although there are in- 
telligence tests in Spanish, culture does not 
always translate as well as words. 

Javier Furniz, a spark plug with bright 
eyes and a natural swagger, is a good 
example. 

The young Cuban third-grader is a natu- 
ral leader in his Pembroke Park math 
class. 

"You, you and me sit here," he ordered 
two older classmates who were partici- 
pating in a math contest. "Okay, ready? 
Quiet, quiet, don't tell them the answers!" 

Until a few months ago, nobody knew 
this small bundle of energy might be gifted. 
His scores on school achievement tests 
were high for the Hispanic students, but 
they were not high enough to make teach- 
ers recommend him for evaluation in the 
gifted program. 

Javier was lucky. He was discovered 
during a search by a special federal pro- 
gram for potentially gifted minority stu- 
dents. After six months in the special 
federal project, he was tested early in May 
to see how he was doing. Javier qualified 
for the gifted program. 



Minorities thrive 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Writ* 

Two dozen black and Hispanic 
students filed into the portable 
classroom, sat quietly in their seats, 
waited for instructions and didn't 
challenge the answers given by 
their classmates. 

The perfect class? 

Not for Lake Forest Elementary 
School teacher Sherry Starcher and 
counselor Patricia Patterson. 

"When you want them to think 
for themselves, to be more 
creative, you almost want them to 
go to the opposite extreme/* said 
Ms. Starcher. "You want them to 
say, 4 I want to go after this/ You 
want them to strive. 0 

Strive, as the beautiful fifth- 
grader Nicole Minnis will tell vis- 
itors, means "to try harder/' That's 
what the students are there for — 
STRIVE, an experimental program 
set up this year with a 178,000 
federal grant. 

Despite its promising results, the 
program at the Hollywood school 
has been all but ignored by the 
School Board and top district of- 
ficials, according to Ms. Patterson. 

The idea of the program is to 
take 24 high-achieving minority 
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youngsters in grades one to five, 
treat them as if they were gifted 
and see if their test scores rise 
enough for them to be called gifted 
by the state. 

Preliminary results seem to 
show that it works. 

AU 24 children have been re- 
tested for the first time after tlx 
months of the daily classes. All of 



them raised their scores on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children-Revised and five qualified 
for the gifted program. The other 
19 gained significantly. One atu* 
dents score jumped Si points. 

'The psychological community's 
assumption is that you cannot raise 
(intelligence) test scores/ 1 said 
counselor Patterson, because the 
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test it supposed to measure in- 
telligence, which presumably does 
not change from one month to the 
next But the early results teem to 
contradict that assumption. 

The students, however, are not 
just, any kids pulled off the streets 
of the nearby ghettos of Lake For- 
est and Carver Ranches. They 
scored in the top 20 percent of the 
regular state achievement tests. 

Gifted students are usually 
drawn from the top 10 percent, but 
because there were not very many 
black and Hispanic youngsters who 
scored that high, Ms. Patterson and 
Ms. Starcher widened the range. 
None of the ttudents in the program 
had previously qualified to be in 
any gifted program in the school 
system. 

"We treat them as if they were 
gifted ," said counselor Patterson, 
and that treatment has "brought 
the students out of their silent, 
protective shells." 

"When they first started, they 
wouldn't give more than one-word 
answers," said teacher Starcher. 
"Drawing the city of the future, 
what they came up with was 
McDonald's in the sky, Byron's (de- 
partment store) in the sky." 

One morning last month, the stu- 
dents were anything but silent 
They were working on simple ma- 
chines — wedges, levers, inclined 
planes — and they were talking 
about the importance of machines. 

"If you had a choice, would you 
want a machine that makes you 
smarter, one that makes you live 
longer or one that makes you rich?" 
asked the teacher. 

"Live longer," said a soft-spoken 
black girl. "I'm already smart I 
don't care if I'm rich or poor. But if 
I live longer, I'll get to see parts of 
the world where I never been 
before." 

Her deskmate agreed: "I could 
go to college and get smarter and 
get a Job and get richer. But if I get 
sick and die, I. won't have any of 

"There's been no problems with 
their behavior here carrying back 
to the regular classroom," M* t 
Starcher said, acknowledging that 
some teachers don't like to have 

their students working on problems 
together or not raising their hands. 

They seem to know the dif- 
ference in the classes, except may- 
be they're more willing to give 
answers now. They want to tell 
what's inside them. But they still 
want to give perfect answers. They 
want to be right, so they'll go for 




Fourth-grader letitJa Price gives serious thought to her next move. 



that one safe answer instead of 
taking a risk." 

Getting more black and Hispanic 
students lu the gifted program is 
the point behind the STRIVE ex* 
periment. The question is critical 
all over the state, but it's particu- 
larly important in Broward County, 
where only 143 blacks and H His* 
panics are among the 3,931 students 
identified as gifted. The student 
population is 23 percent black. 

The two women admit they 
"came out of nowhere" with their 
proposal for the federal grant after 
they started hearin/j rumors that 
the county was going to lower the 
standards for the gifted program to 
get more minorities in it 

"We totally disagreed with that 
and ... we wanted to prove these 



kids could do it," said Ms. Pat- 
terson. 

But there hasn't been much sup- 
port, she says. 

"Not a single School Board mem- 
ber has come out to look at this 
program. The director of special 
projects has never come out to look 
at this program . . . STRIVE has 
been invited to come down and 
train Dade County teachers, but 
nobody here in Broward County has 
heard of us," she said. 

She did run a workshop for some 
Broward teachers during an in-ser- 
vice training day, but ahe missed all 
the middle school gifted teachers, 
because they were required to at* 
tend an assertive discipline work- 
shop. 

But the response from others has 
been good, Ms. Patterson Mid. 
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"We have tremendous parent 
support We've turned out 100 
percent of our parents at a meeting 
at the school, and we've done it 
twice. Now they're telling their 
friends how happy they are with the 



program and thoee parents are call- 
ing, asking if they can get their 
children in it" 

Not this year and maybe not next 
year. The women want to keep the 
program going, but they're not sure 



if the federal tnooey will be there 
ntxtfalL 

But they stilt have confidence in 
the program and in the stilMn- 
complete results. 

"I believe this it marketable and 
tranaportable," Ms. Patterson sakL 



History provides 
ironic lesson on 
detecting genius 



History chronicles m*ny gifted people who rose to 
the top on their own and overcame obstacles without 
the help of special programs in schools. 

Hillsborough County gifted program coordinator 
Diane Grybeck collected some vignettes about them, 
M beggiag the question of what unknown names might 
have been on fthis list), but did not survive society/' 

Her list follows: 

# Louisa May Alcot*, author of Littit Women, was 
told by an editor she could never write anything with 
popular appeal. 

# A music teacher told Enrico Caruso, the great 
Italian tenor, "You can't sing. You have no voice at 
all." 

# Walt Disney was fired from his job as a news- 
paper cartoonist because an editor said he had no good 
ifeaa. 

# Abraham Lincoln entered the Black Hawk War as 



a captain and left as a private. 

• Louis Pasteur was rated mediocre in his Royal 
OoSfego chemistry courses.. 

#~As a composer, he is hopeless," a music teacher 
skid of Ludwtg von Beethoven. 

• LW. Woohrorth got a Job in a drygoods store at 
age II, but his boss wouldn't let him wait on customers 
because he did not have enough sense. 

• Werner von Braua, the rocket pioneer, flunked 
ninth-grade algebra. 

• Edward Gibbon, author of the Decline and F*ll of 
t£* Ammo Empire, considered his education a waste 

years old before he could speak, 7 before he 
cdUM read, a young boy who found grammar school 
berjog had his interest in mathematics stimulated by 
hjt bncle, who showed him some number tricks* The 
toy's name was Albert Einstein. 
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What works in teaching the gifted 
depends on who 's making it work 

teaching methods — ire far too common. The 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Educttton Wrltftr 

The First- graders leaned forward with interest 
as their teacher began to explain the new "brain- 
teaser" chart. 

Anticipation glowed in their eyes. The entire 
gifted class had finished the old chart full of 
academic riddles, and this new one looked 
challenging. . 

Eight 7.year-olds inched forward. 

"Everybody back in the seats," the teacher 
ordered sharply. 

The children wiggled backwards, temporarily 

admonished. 

A few minutes later, a particularly perceptive 
comment by one boy started his classmates 
bouncing in their seats, eager to add their 
comments. 

With a cold, level stare and her second set of 
icy commands in 10 minutes, the teacher de« 
mollshed the excitement and enthusiasm of her 
students for the rest of the morning. 

Spring had come to North Florida that day, 
and the broad avenues of the city were bursting 
with blossoms on the trees and bushes. The 
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children had been bursting with ideas and reac- 
tions, but they died on the vine when the teacher 
refused to gather them. 

'i really don't like to teach children this 
young." the Keener confided later, as the stu- 
dents quietly trooped put of the classroom, 

Th<? teacher had been assigned to the class. 
She had taught gifted students before, but never 
ones this young. 

"Their attention span is too short, and you 
have to have a myriad of activities. I really think 
they're too young for gifted classes." 

Four days later and six hours south, a parent 
in a different school district said those sort of 
incidents - disinterested teachers and inflexible 



teiching methods — are far too common. The 
quality of what goes on in the classroom depends 
upon what classroom it is. 

"What it all bolls down to is the principal and 
the teacher," said the parent. Maureen Toler. 
president of the Broward County Chapter of the 
Florida Association for the Gifted, "Otherwise 
forget it. If it weren't for those two, we wouldn't 
have the programs we have now." 

What works seems to depend on who is 
making it work. 

Usually It's the teacher. But until now, teach- 
ers of the gifted generally have been those who 
were "rewarded" for sood work in a resular 
classroom with a class full of bright students. 

"I don't think every teacher has a God-given 
right to a gifted child," said Dorothy Slak, 
former director of the federal Office for Gifted 
and Talented, now the director of sifted teacher 
education at the University of South Florida in 
Tampa. 

"It's not easy to teach gifted children. They 
ask teachers to do more than they would nor- 
mally do. They question the socks off you. They 
intimidate you half to death," she said. 
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As a result of Intense lobbying by the Florida 
Association for the Gifted, teachera of the lifted 

fSJE^ , F c, 1 a, 'y at the start of the 

19IMM3 school year. They will have to have a 
class In the nature and needs of the gifted In 
educational procedures and curriculum for the 
gifted and In guidance and counseling of gifted 
children. 

Officials say that will be a big step toward 
improving gifted classes in the state, but there's 
no lesson like the lessons teachers learn In the 
classroom. 

"The hardest thing to teach a teacher to be 
comfortable with Is that everybody does not 
have to do the same thing. It's all "Ight to 
differentiate the curriculum," Dr. Sisk said. 

Normal lessons stopped at Parkwood Heights 
Elementary School in Jacksonville one day when 
a student in the gifted class interrupted work to 
ask what the old gas heater in the middle of the 
room did. 

Teacher Elizabeth Bacalis, knowing a 
teaching opportunity when she saw one, took the 
class to the school custodian's office for an 
answer. 

The janitor was so pleased to have a class of 
children interested in his work, Mrs. Bacalis 
said, that he took the gifted class on a neck- 
craning tour of the pipes and ducts in the ceiling 
of the school. 

That tour led to more interest In the old 
schoolhouse that serves as the portable building 
for the gifted class. 

Students, upon discovering that their school 
used to be the city's school for black children, 
decided to write a history book about the build- 
ing. It took a year, but the book was written, 
( illustrated and printed — a task which involved 
' English, art and managment skills. 

But allowing teachers to let students do dif- 
ferent things can lead to abuses as well. Dr. Sisk 
remembers a California teacher who proudly 
said he was exposing students to different ex- 
periences by one day taking them to a numer- 
ologist, another day watching a dog have a 
hysterectomy and the third day observing a man 
launching a kayak. 

"He couldn't explain how those three lessons 
were related," Dr. Sisk observed dryly. 

But teachers are not the only factor in making 
a class for the gifted work. 

"Younier students seem to need more struc- 
ture," said a middle-aged teacher who has been 
in and out of gifted classes for the last five 
years. "They want the hands-on activities in 
small groups, but somebody has to tell them 
when to go on to something else. \ 

"The older students, in junior high and senior 
high, develop that discipline. They do much 
better on independent study, because by then 
they have specialised interests," he said. 

What works seems to depend upon what 
results are sought. 

"For people who are motivated and want to 
do the work, this is necessary," said JoeParrlsh, 
17, a Miami super-achiever aiming for a seat In 
the freshman class at the Massachusetts In* 
stltute of Technology. He's doing a complex 
bibliography for the National Oceanic & At- 
mospheric Administration and spends part of his 
day with the top professionals in the business. 

Margaret Terry, who shares a portable build- 
ing with another teacher of the gifted at J.C 
Mitchell Elementary School In Boca Raton, said 
having students in for part of the day gives them 
specialised attention, but it also forces the 
students .3 deal with the rest of the world. 

"The biggest thing we can give these kids is 
the chance to interact with students of their own 
abilities; 1 she said, sitting beneath a display 
which said, "The gifted are not better, they are 
just different." 

Todd Weiner, a Sixth-grader at Davie's Nova 
Middle School, might agree. 

"Most of the kids in these classes are more 




mature, and it's easier to have discussions." he 
said. "In other classes, the textbooks have all the 
answers. Here, you have to go to different 
sources and research for the answers." 

In the moneyed oceanfront town of Palm 
Beach, Dale Neuenschwander instructs a 
classroom of gifted students all day long in a 
school with an otherwise regular curriculum. 

"I'm delighted when any district does any- 
thing for Its special children," she began. "But I 
think If you're going to have a full-time pro- 
gram, you ought to make it a center . . . It's very 
difficult to have a full-time program in the 
middle of a regular school. We have to teach the 
basics as well as enrichment and acceleration, 
and that's a lot for one classroom to do." 

Enrichment is what the resource centers In 
the state propose to provide — a chance for 
students to reach out and expand on what they 
do In the regular classroom. 

"Let's say a class is studying the Mayans," 
said Dorothy Sisk. "Why not. have the gifted 
children study the Mayans In depth? Have them 
take a look at tnelr water system, their religious 
beliefs in-depth, then put on a show with the rest 
of the school?" 

Acceleration is the old American way of 
dealing with gifted students — have them skip a 
grade or two. 

There arc signs that acceleration, out of favor 
during the 1960s and 1970s, may be revived. 

"There are some* children who have never 
been children," said Dr. Sisk, describing a boy 
who was so far ahead of his peers in science that 
he couldn't converse with them. "I have a feeling 
he will always be a total isolate. One of the most 
cruel things we could have done was to keep him 
in a class with other 8-year-olds." 

In Florida, there is a full range of choices. So 
what works? According to the experts: 
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• If the student knows what he or she wants, 
independent study with a teacher or professional 
to guide the work. 

• If the student is younger and interested in 
several areas, a structured program with depth 
explorations of different subjects seems to work. 

• If the student is younger still, programs 
which focus on exposing the wide range of 
choices will get students started. 

Teachers also warn that even these pint-sized 
geniuses need a strong background in the basics. 
No one is born, they note, knowing the difference 
between a verb and an adverb. 

"After all," said John Grossi of the Council for 
Exceptional Children in Reston, Va., "gifted kids 
are children first and gifted second." 
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Special to the 8uft*3*nUn«l 

Pine View is the extreme In gifted educatlon-a school set up solely for the gifted and limited exclusively to them. 

Sarasota's Pine View: one of a kind 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Writ* 

This is the kind of school which names its 
buildings "Leonard Bernstein," "Sir Isaac New- 
ton" and "Dunford's Domain" instead of building 
A, B and C. 

Under the pine trees in this shady island of 
academia, students read philosophy on their 
lunch break between games of basketball. 

This is a one-of-a-kind school in Florida — 
Sarasota's Pine View School for academically 
gifted students. 

Everyone passed the state's functional liter- 
acy test here last year. Average attendance runs 
98 percent. Only two students in the 500-member 
student body were suspended last year. The 
school had nine finalists, 13 semi-finalists and 12 
commended for the National Merit Scholarship 
Program last year. 

Students have to be gifted to get in, and if 
you're gifted in Sarasota County, there are no 
other programs for 4th- to 12th-graders. 

Pine View is the extreme in gifted education 
— a school set up solely for gifted students and 
limited exclusively to them. Even though it's 
been around for 13 years, the idea and existence 
of Pine View is still controversial. 

"It's isolationist in the extreme," said a teach- 
er at one of the three schools surrounding the 
Pine View campus. "Those kids go in there in 
fourth grade and come out at the end of high 
school not knowing how to deal with the rest of 
the students." 

The principal of Pine View, John Woolever, 
vigorously denies that. The students at Pine 
View go to some classes at the nearby schools, 
they Urtce part in the plays, athletics and publica- 
tions of the other schools. The schools sponsor 
joint activities, he said. 

The school is at once intense and laid-back. 
Pine cones snap underfoot during a stroll 
through the campus. Machine gun bursts of 
conversation shoot out from the open windows of 
the wooden portable classrooms. Everything is 
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rapid-fire — the thinking, the reading, the con- 
versatidnal pace. 

"The pressure is not really to compete, it's to 
keep up," said lOth-grader Nimie Stewart. 

"There's a lot of freedom," said Greg Bard, 
also a lOth-grade student. "We eat wherever we 
want." 

They eat where they want because there is no 
cafeteria at Pine View. There are no organized 
sports, woodshopt, laboratories or libraries 
either. The students can use the facilities and 
join the organizations at any of the nearby 
schools, Sarasota High, Sarasota Junior High or 
Alta Vista Elementary. 

What they do get is an undeniably good 
education. The teachers have degrees in the 
fields they teach, not in education. The students 
start foreign languages in fourth grade. There 
are nonrcredlt courses for everything from em- 
broidery and auto mechanics to advanced calcu- 
lus. 

There's a professional experience program in 
which a student can spend time with a working 
person while going to school. There's also early 
entrance to college available, and some students 
remain at Pine View while taking college 
classes. 

But the students are also aware of the main 
criticism of their school, the charge that it 
unnecessarily Isolates them. 

"My friend on the bus hates it when we use the 
same book she does, because she's in seventh 
grade and we're in fifth," said Chrissy Burns, 
sitting on,, wooden bleachers outside the 
classrooms. "It's really horrible the way they 
resent you for what you are." 

"I've had people walk away from me because 
of it. They think of brains and glasses and 
eggheads. People lie and say they go, to Riv- 
erview instead of admitting they go here," said 
Greg Bard. "You miss out on a lot of social 
things, too. At the (Sarasota) high school, there's 
always parties going on, and there are a lot more 
girls." 



Amy Jo Luetzow, a physically mature and 
well-dressed high school junior, objected. 

"I don't think I could go out with anybody 
from Pine View. I've been with most of these 
guys since fourth grade. It would be like going 
out with your brother," she said. 

The boys looked pained. 

There's just about as many girls as boys at the 
school. Only 17 of the 501 students last year were 
minorities — that Includes Asians, Hispanics and 
blacks. Only four or five of the students this year 
are black, the principal said. 

The student body is also solidly middle and 
upper middle class. Only 12 students were 
eligible for free or reduced price lunches. 
Woolever said. 

"One reason (that there are so few black 
students) is that there is a magnet school pro- 
gram within the black community," he said. 
"They've been promoting it for years, and blacks 
identify with it . . . unless you have a certain 
personality, you would want to go where there 
are a lot of other blacks." 

Although there have been many visitors, there 
have been few imitators of Pine View over the 
yean. Woolever credits that to the fact that 
Sarasota County had an "ideal" setup for the til- 
gifted school. 

"The geographical and physical circum- 
stances are in our favor," he Mid. "We're right 
next to the bus barn so it's easy to bring in 
students from all over the county. We're in the 
middle of other schools, so we can use their 
facilities." 

He also requires teachers to teach for six 
periods each day, one more than most Sarasota 
County teachers. Teachers are also required to 
have at least two lesson plans. 

H These kids have grasshopper minds," 
Woolever said in explanation. "We're training 
them for jobs that don't even exist yet. We have 
to be an opportunity for these children to have as 
many experiences as possible in a short time." 
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For the 
brightest, 
Miami has 
the best 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Wnt«r 

Th<? frail, bespectacled youth 
huddled over the computer termi- 
nal at Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege, working out a complicated 
math equation involving 
logarithms, equivalents and num- 
bers extending five digits to the 
right of a decimal. 

Elbow-toelbow with a young 
black woman working on her as- 
sociate's degree and an elderly 
Jewish man picking up a new skill, 
the boy raided the "games" part of 
the computer memory for more 
complicated mathematical 
challenges. 

"Hey* cool," he muttered in ad- 
miring tones as one game proved 
too difficult for him. Suddenly he 
bolted upright. 

"My bus!" It was an adolescent 
exclamation, and before the rest of 
those in the computer center could 
look up from their machines, the 
boy was gone, in a flurry of pre- 
teen punctuality. 

The boy was one of 225 junior 
high school students going to school 
once a week at Miami-Dade Com- 
munity College's north campus as 
part of the Dade County gifted 
program. 

Despite Miami's image as a drug 
smuggler's paradise, the crime cap- 
ital of the Caribbean, a hedonist's 
holiday retreat and refuge for 
Cubans and Haitians, for the gifted 
it's a mecca. 

If you're looking for choices, go 
to Dade County. 

School officials there have set 
up, over the past 24 years, a dazzl- 
ing array of programs for the gifted 
not matched anywhere else in the 
state. 

"Our program offerings are 
almost equivalent to what is of- 
fered in many states," boasts Jim 
Miley, gifted coordinator for Dade 
County schools. 

He may be right, because there is 
not much that Dade does not have. 
What it does have are choices, on 
every level, for students who are 
willing to leave their home schools. 

Elementary school students can 
go twice a week to one of 13 learn- 




Jerry Parrlsb, a Miami senior, works on a computer program for cardiac patients 
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ing centers scattered around the 
county for "planning, critical and 
creative thinking, independ- 
ence . . . and service in the areas ir. 
which students have exceptional 
abilities." 

Junior high school. students have 
four choices: to attend a center 
once a week, go to a senior high 
school for classes once a week, 
spend an hour each day in their own 
school's resource center or go to 
Miami-Dade Community College 
once a week for special programs 
and a chance to use M-DCC's re- 
search facilities. 

Joyce Cash, a blonde Seventh- 
grader who spent the morning in a 
college lecture on biofeedback and 
the afternoon working out the elec- 
tronic technicalities needed to pro- 
duce a radio play for the class, said 
she could never expect to get this 
sort of exposure at her North Dade 
junior high. 

"If we act like adults, people 
here treat us like adults," she said 
over corned beef and cabbage in the 
cafeteria. "But some of the kids 
here are really too immature for 
this." 

As they grow more mature and 
graduate to senior high school, 
Joyce and her classmates will have 
more choices: 

• The community laboratory re- 
search program where students get 
class credit for working 7 to 20 
hoiirs in the afternoon in scientific 
research all over town. 

• The student leadership de- 
velopment program, where high 
school juniors and seniors work 
full-time for 18 weeks with legisla- 
tors, business people and service 
industries. 



• The colloquium one hour each 
day at their home schools, where 
they discuss philosophy. 

Jerry Parrish, a senior at Miami 
Lakes High School, opted for the lab 
research program. He's working on 
a computer program at the Jackson 
Memorial Hospital to develop an 
individualized system of data entry 
for cardiac patients. 

"It's terrific. I'm working with 
doctors and nurses, and it gives me 
an idea of what I want to do with 
my career," he said. "It's a job, but 
it's better than Burger King." 

His supervisor, Dr. Jerry 
Augenstein, said he was happy to 
let Jerry and other students in the 
lab "flex their intellectual 
muscles." 

"It's one of the real high points of 
my educational experience to work 
with these young people," Augens- 
tein said. "They're at the level in 
their lives when they're exploding, 
Their knowlege isn't progressive, 
it's exponential. We're part of their 
change and part of their exposure 
to the world." 

Across the expressways, over the 
sprouting skyline and beyond Bis- 
cayne Bay lies the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, 
where you'll find Jerry's identical 
twin, Joe. 

Joe Parrish spent last summer 
tagging sharks and the year before 
doing a dolphin behavioral study. 
This year, he's doing the relatively 
tame work of doing an annotated 
bibliography of marine biology ex- 
periments. 

"It's a good program for some- 
body who doesn't want to spend the 
summer on the beach," Joe said. 



"I'm getting to do things that nor- 
mally would be research for college 
or graduate students/' 

The work is perfect for gifted 
students in science who have out* 
paced their classes. 

"Nothing they throw at you in 



high school is like this. Here, you 
have to start learning like you're a 
first-grader, and that knocks you 
down a few pegs. Here, there's 
definitely ways to challenge me. 
There's no way I can feel I know it 
all," the high school senior said. 



And, while he's waiting for his 
college acceptance letters, what 
does he plan to do this summer? 

"I think I'll spend the summer on 
the beach," he said with a wicked 
grin. 
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For gifted and 
their mentors: 
'Adapt or die' 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Writer 

Jason Robinson and Eddie 
Gonzalez, 10-year-old buddies, were 
looking forward to their gifted 
math class, 

"I think it's neat. You get to try 
out all sorts of ideas," said Eddie. 

"I think its real fun. You get to 
draw in geometry." said Jason. 

Their teachers, Margaret Terry 
and Libby Gresch, were looking 
ahead, too. But they were thinking 
about the start of the 21st century, 
when Jason and Eddie will be 30 
years old. 

"I think the main thing we can do 
is to help them be flexible and 
accept change," said Mrs. Terry, 
teacher of the gifted at the J.C. 
Mitchell Elementary School in 
Boca Raton. 




Gifted: 
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"They'll have to be able to look at 
the problems that are around then 
and be able to find more than one 
solution to the problems . . . you 
have to have research skills. You 
don't have to know the answer to 
everything, but you have to know 
where to find those answers," she 
said. 

The task of the future for gifted 
education may be the ages*old die* 
turn 'adapt or die. 1 The state's 
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gifted programs, parents and pro- 
fessionals say, will have to find and 
attract more students, particularly 
minority students, improve in quali- 
ty, broaden in definition and keep 
better track of each other ind their 
former students. 

{Me of the first changes which 
ought to be made, according to 
HRtiiborough County gifted director 
Dime Grybeck, Is the way schools 
arm still training students for what 
she^alls M Bob Cratchit" jobs. 



*Our classes are still geared to 
tht»19th century — sitting quietly 
all day and copying numbers. What 
kiW of jobs will our students fcave 
thK they have to do that? 1 ' she 
aalM. 

The artists of the world have 
never done that, and state Rep. 
W4fttr D. Young, D-Hollywoou, in- 
troduced a bill into the state House 
thfc spring to include artistically 
taifepted students In the areas of 
mftaic, visual arts, drama and 
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dqfct within the stated definition 
oMtffted. 

SMeel we're missing an awful lot 
ofjjcreatlve people who are artisti- 
cally inclined and a great number 
°t*3*°ple who might be able to 
cojtfjrlbute to our society/ 1 said 
Yeflng, the chairman of the House 
K%W Education Committee. 

?3Jiere has been a demonstrated 
interest among parents to have a 
special program for talented as 
w+H as for academically gifted stu- 
derite, since (talented) is part of the 
definition at the federal level/ 1 said 
Et^al Yelverton, president of the 
F14rlda Assocation for the Gifted. 

Young's bill which died, in his 
own committee last year, got out of 
the K-12 Committee several weeks 
ago land has been mired in the 
Ho*$e Appropriations Committee 
siirte April 16. Young is not op. 
tinpiitic about its fate — mostly 
because the measure would cost $9 
million at a time when legislators 
are trying to put extra money into 
law enforcement and transporta- 
tion, 

Opposition popped up in early 
March. A parents' newsletter on the 
GulrCoast attacked the proposal. 

"Gifted has an accepted definition 
and is limited essentially to the tQp 
2 percent intellectually on the basis 
of standard tests. For 'talented' 
there are no such tests or definition. 
Talented is essentially unlimited 
and &is*s. to some degree, only in 
the eye of the beholder or individual 
pe/son advocate. 

*«f these people are to be funded 
under the gifted program, as has 
been proposed, our children would 
probably suffer a losa of funds and 
even bigger classes." said editor 
Harlan Johnson in the March 10 
"Pine Views" from Sarasota. 

Whether the talented bill passes 
or not. gifted education in the State 
is expected to become more evenly 
distribtjted. 

State consultant Runyon said 
some school districts which have 
not identified students in the past 
are realizing that a gifted student is 
worth 2.6 times as much state mon- 
ey as a student in a regular class. 
Simply finding those students will 
mean more money for the counties. 

"One of the frustrations I have is 
that our. programs are not con* 
tinuous," said Dorothy Slsk of the 
University of South Florida and 
former director of the U.S. Office of 
Gifted and Talented. "Because of 
state funding, there's a feeling that 
a child is only gifted for 12 hours a 
week." 

And, she might have added, only 
from kindergarten to 10th grade, 




Howard Btf$$* to!!,* and Miles Hartnettof. Tampa look over 'archeotogical finds/ 



since some school districts end 
their gifted programs there. Ad- 
vanced placement courses in high 
schools are expected to take up the 
slack. 

"Wert working on quality, not 
quantity. 1 ' said Joyce Runyon, the 
state consultant for the gifted. 
"We've Rot the programs." 

Florida does have the programs, 
but they are scattered all over the 
state. The teacher of the self-con- 
tained class in Palm Beach Cornty 
doesn't know about the mentorship 
program in Citrus County. The prin- 
cipal of the all-gifted school in 
Sarasota is unfamiliar with the fed- 
eral pilot program in Broward 
County. 

The coordination is left to the 
state consultant and the organiza- 
tion of parents and administrators, 
the Florida Association for the 
Gifted. 

Palm Beach' County schools Su- 
perintendent Thomas Mills said his 
county will be more actively 
searching for black and other ml- 
nority students in the pext few 
years. His. counterpart, in Browaicti 
Count* WlWan* McFatter, said 
that the hiring of a gifted coordi- 
nator ought to solve many of the 
district's problems in gifted educa- 
tion, Both say the counties are falfy 
committed to providing more and 
better education for gifted students. 

Research is going on in four coun- 
ties to try to figure out the best way 
tp teach gifted kids. A $50,000 grant 
from the federal Office of .Gifted 
and Talented was given to the state, 
then awarded on a competitive 



basis to Dade, Duval, Pinellas and 
Polk Counties for research into cur* 
rlculum design. In the past, 
educators have studied gifted pro- 
grams for pre-elementary school 
students. 

11 We need more research into the 
follow-up of our gifted students," 
suggested Dr. Yelverton of Duval 
County schools, "a longitudinal kind 
of study to have a better grasp' of 
what is happening to them after 
they exit the public school system.'* 

A new state law requiring teach* 
ers of the gifted to be specially 
certified is considered a step for- 
ward, but teachers who have been 
in gifted classes for two years will 
be grandfathered in. 

Teachers say regular classroom 
teachers could benefit from a few 
training sessions on how to spot a 
gifted child in class/ why special 
program* at*, necessary for Uft* 
and special problems u the bright 
students encounter 

Parents* too, have started to be 
trained, in Jacksonville, where.gr* 
ficials. believe Uut *f*y , have 
know enough about their chtifttf'» 
gifts tp n bf ^ejMe to encourage and 
support tbWjHu*UH* ' 

The discovery of the gifted mlntf* 
ity child is picking up, frith steady 
statewide increases over the. pan* 
few years in the numbers of buck 
and Hispanic students identified as 
gifted. The state > still has a long way 
to go -before -the minority popu- 
lation in gifted education matches 
the minority population in thfe n$t' 
of the student btfy. sUtytics showj 

"I think we're seeing more mjups 
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screening for sifted than we have in 
the past. We are seeing an increase 
in enrollment and a growing awar*t 

ness across the state of the 
uniqueness of the gifted child " said 
Dr. Yelverton. 



State colleges and universities 
are starting to get involved in pro- 
grams for gifted students by partic- 
ipating in the Goter** 1 * ;SertwtWr 
Program for Gifted arid Talented 
Students. Miss Runyon counted 15 



different schools with special sum- 
mer programs for the .youth. . 

"We want to be serving all .de- 
signs for each student's need ih any 
area of gifted and talented, 1 ' said * 
Miss Runyon. "I think we're getting 
closer." 



Broward 
succeeds, 
but then 
it falters 



By Patricia Sullivan 

Education Writer 

The battle of four schools of 
psychological thought was fought in 
the Margate Public Library three 
years ago before an audience of 
gifted high school seniors. 

Four psychologists, each repre- 
senting a different philosophy 
within the field of psychology, dis- 
cussed their approaches to a certain 
problem — why it occurred, what it 
meant and how to treat it. 

The students heard each of the 
arguments, questioned each speak- 
er in depth, talked about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to each 
approach and left the all-day con- 
ference with some insight into dif- 
ferent ways to consider the same 
problem. 

They also left raving about the 
session and hoping it would be re- 
peated. 



"But it disintegrated," recalled Rosemary 
Timoney. gifted teacher at Northeast Uigh 
School. "It was a one-shot deal, but it was really 
an excellent effort." 

the attempt at an innovative gifted session 
was. representative of Broward County's ap- 
proach to gifted student education — a few fine 
programs, some success and then a lack of 
coordination which could make the success con- 
tinue. 

Although Broward has identified more gifted 
students than any other county in the state, there 
is oo director or coordinator of gifted programs 
Jor the whole county. 

Jf'ay Clark, the director of exceptional student 
education, said that will be corrected soon. A job 
description finally was drawn up and approved 
in February, and applicant interviews will begin 
soon. 

We would expect things to improve quite a 
bit^vheh we get this person hired," Clark said. 
"E|*t;just because there is a (district) adminis- 
trate doesn't mean all our problems wili be 
solved." 

$he parents organization would certainly 
agjjpe with that. 

**6Jo emphasis is placed in the area. Too many 
pr|a$ipals are into the 'back-to-basics,' " said 
MJdreen Toler, president of the Broward County 
Chapter of the Florida Association for the Gifted 
(FLAG), 'if it weren't for the teachers and if it 
weren't for thQ parents, you wouldn't, have the 
programs we have now." 

Steward has a school-based management sys- 
tern, which means that the principal is the 
person in charge of the school. If the principal 
supports the idea of gifted programs, he's likely 
to -have a good gifted class. If he doesn't believe 
in iu there may be little or no program avail- 
able 

"Some schools have only a library table for a 
place for gifted kid*/ said Mrs. Toler, 
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THE FELLOWS IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 



Since 1976 The Institute for Educational Leadership has administered a Journalism Fellowship Program which enables reporters 
to conduct national studies of education issues important in their area. Journalists who have participated in this Fellowship and 



their study topics are listed below. 



FORD FELLOWS IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 

1976 



Name 


News Organization 


Study Topic 


David Bednarek 


The Milwaukee Journal 


Desegregation 




Milwaukee, Wl 


Michael Bowler 


The Sun 


Textbook Selection 




Baltimore, MD 




Helen Carringer 


The Beacon Journal 


Parent Power 




Akron, OH 




James A. Killacky 


The Daily Oklahoman 


Teacher Unions 




Oklahoma City, OK 


Jacquelyn King 


WRR News Radio 


Testing 




Dallas, TX 


Andrew Miller 


The Kansas City Star 


Testing 




Kansas City, KS 


Lael Morgan 


Tundra Times 


Bilingual Education 




Fairbanks, AK 


Linda Stahl 


The Courier-Journal 


Basic Skills 




Louisville, KY 




Stanley Wellborn 


U.S. News& World Report 


Federal Education 




Washington, DC 


Policy 
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1977 


Name 


Newt Organization 


Study Topic 


Constantine Angelos 


The Seattle Times 


Basic Skills 




Seattle, WA 




Muriel Cohen 


The Boston Globe 


Teacher Education 




Boston, MA 




Rebecca Kuzins 


The Muskegon Chronicle 


Special Education 




Muskegon, Ml 


Lorenzo Middleton. Jr 


The Washington Star 


Desegregation 




Washington. DC 


Cynthia Parsons 


The Christian Science Monitor 


School Finance 




Boston, MA 




Wayne F. Reilly 


The Bangor Daily News 


Competency Based 




Bangor, ME 


Testing 


Dale Alan Rice 


The Post-Standard 


Magnet Schools 




Syracuse, NY 



Name 

Huntly Collins 
Jimmie Covington 
Joe Donovan 
Gary Fife 
Robert Frahm 
Diane Granat 
Saundra Ivey 



FORD FELLOWS IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 

197b 

News Organization 

The Oregvnian 
Portland, OR 



The Commercial Appeal 
Memphis, TN 

KYW News Radio 
Philadelphia, PA 

United Indian Planners fJews 
Washington, DC 
The Journal Times 
Racine, Wl 

Chicago Daily Herald 
Arlington Heights, IL 
The Tennessean 
Nashville, TN 



Study Topic 
Gifted & Talented 

Education 
Competency Based 

Testing 
Basic Skills 

Indian Education 

Competency Based 

Testing 
Parent Power 

School Finance: 
Tax Revolt Issues 
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Rtck Janka 
Rosa Morales 
Ethel Payne 
Donald Speich 
Monte Trammer 
Linda Williams 



The Milwaukee Sentinel 
Milwaukee, Wl 
KCET Television 
Los Angeles, CA 
St. Louis Sentinel 
St. Louis, MO 
Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles, CA 

The Baltimore Sun 
Baltimore, MD 
Daily Herald/South 
Mississippi Sun 
Biloxi, MS 



Achieving Quality 

Education 
Desegregation 

Black Colleges 

Effect of 
Proposition 13 

Declining Enrollments 
and School Closing 

School Finance 
Patterns in the 
South 



Name 

Robert Benjamin 
John Cummins 
Christie Dunphy 
Charles Hardy 
Wista Johnson 
Mark Liff 

Bette Orsini 
Barbara Reinhardt 

Linda Wertsch 
Fran Zupan 



FORD FELLOWS 

News Organization 

Cincinnati Post 
Cincinnati, OH 
The Salt Lake Tribune 
Salt Lake City, UT 

The Evening Gazette 
Worcester, MA 

The Charlotte Observer 
Charlotte, NC 
The New York Amsterdam 
New York, NY 

New York Daily News 
New York, NY 

St. Petersburg Times 
St. Petersburg, FL 
Options in Education 
National Public Radio 
Washington, DC 

Chicago Sun- Times 
Chicago, IL 

The Columbia Record 
Columbia, SC 



IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 
1979 

Study Topic 

Educating Low- 
Income Students 

Education in 
High-Growth Areas 

Declining Enroll- 
ment in High Schools 

Black Achievement/ 
Operation Push 
News Health Education 

in Urban Schools 

Education of 
Indo-Chinese 
Refugee Children 

Suicide/Depression 
on College Campuses 

Teenage Pregnancy 
and the Schools 

Teacher Account- 
ability 

Sex Barriers in 
. Job Preparation 



Name , 

Jane Eisner 

Jack Kennedy 



Janet Kolodzy 
Margo Pope 
Wayne Reilly 
M. William Salganik 
Robert Benjamin 



NATIONAL 
FELLOWS IN 

News Organization 

The Virginia-Pilot 
Norfolk, VA 
Tho Lincoln Journal 
Lincoln, NE! 

Arkansas Democrat 

Little Rock.AR 

The Florida Time*-Union 

Jacksonville, FL 

Bangor Daily News 

Bangor, ME 

The Sun 

Baltimore, MD 

The Cincinnati Post 

Cincinnati, OH 



INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 
1979 

Study Topic 

What's Effective in 

Virginia's Integra? Schools 
Rural vs. Consolidated School 

Districts: What's Effective in 

Nebraska 
What's Effective in Arkansas 

Schools 
What's Effective in Florida's 

Suburban Schools 
What's Effective in the Rural 

Schools of Maine 
Academic Achievement in Urban 

Schools: What Works in Baltimore 
Towards Effective Urban Schools: 

A National Study 
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